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Recent Harvard Books 


Public Opinion in War and Peace, By 4. Lawrence Lowell 

A notable contribution to social psychology and a valuable critique of present- 
day society. “It is so penetrating and sober an analysis that it may be said to be a 
treatise without a thesis. . . . In all respects the analysis is objective and 
cumulative, the reasoning is clear and concrete. The profound examination and 
dispassionate judgment which characterize the book as a whole should make it 
an aid to the self-education of the American people. . . . It is a compact and 
well-deliberated work.”— Springfield Republican. Price, $2.50. 


Economic Motives, By Zenas C. Dickinson 


A study in the psychological foundations of economic theory, with some reference 
to other social sciences. “This study of human nature in economics is in line with 
the general trend of the times.”—The Survey. “When a scientific book is written 
in a style which interests because of its picturesqueness, and when that science is 
economics, the subject has either inspired the author or there is a romance hidden 
in the science. It is our impression that in Economic Motives there has been a 
fusion of these two conditions in the author’s mind.”—The Rotarian. Price $2.50. 


The Italian Emigration of Our Times, By Robert F. Foerster 

“The work throughout has been written in a readable syle which at times becomes 
eloquent.”—-Hispanic American Historical Review. “Professor Foerster, with a 
rare combination of scholarship and sympathy, gives an account of the Italian 
emigration that is at once informing, illuminating, and highly dramatic.”—The 
Weekly Review. “The book will remain a fine model of the seriousness of aim 
and method with which problems of such large dimensions and wide bearings must 
be approached.”—La Riforma Sociale. Price, $3.00 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics 


Published in November, February, May, and August; edited by members of the 
Department of Economics in Harvard University. Contents for February 1923: 
Some Aspects of Protection Further Considered, Frank D. Graham; Prices and 
the Quantity of Circulating Medium 1890-1921, Holbrook Working; Development 
of Industrial Law in the Rochester Clothing Market, E. W. Morehouse ; High and 
Lower Desires, A. F. McGoun; The New Tax System of Germany, J. Jastrow; 
Fisher’s “The Making of Index Numbers,” Allyn A. Young; Book Reviews; 
Notes and Memoranda. $1.35 a copy; $5.00 a year. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


26 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Tue Journat oF Soctat Forces holds that 
one of the supreme tasks of this generation is the 
search after fundamental elemental values. This 
applies to the ever restless, zestful youth and to 
the redoubtable Mr. Babbitt. It applies equally 
in the fields of social concern, of literature, art, 
politics, and religion. The JourNat’s part in this 
search was stated in the preliminary plan in the 
editorial notes of the first issue: “The JouRNAU 
will aim earnestly and unceasingly to search for 
durable values not measured by superficial cur- 
rents of opinion or fashion. It will strive to find 
and maintain certain ideals commensurate with 
the true principle of pioneering, which does not 
measure the future by the present, or culture by 
comfort, or progress by provincial quantitative 
achievements.” 


The search in these particular pages, however, 
becomes more specific and local. If THe JourNAL 
is to succeed in its purpose to search for elemental 
values, what values are most worth while and at- 
tainable in the JourNat itself? What talk on 
craft and technique, from issue to issue, will help 
in making the JouRNAL more successful? Per- 
haps no one would question the value of such 
leading articles as THE JouRNAL presents from 
time to time ; as for instance the remarkable group 
in this issue; and those that have been promised 
for the next two years. And yet, valuable as 
these are in original contributions not to be found 
elsewhere, we think that perhaps the departmental 
contributions may be more valuable still. But if 
so, how? What should they contain? What 
should be the length, breadth and thickness there- 
of? How much descriptive, how much exposi- 
tory? 

We wish, for instance, that we knew how many 
folks really read “The Library and Workshop ;” 
and what they think about it. In this issue, for 
instance, we believe it would benefit every social 
worker in the land to read Dr. Steiner’s “Reading 
Habits of the Social Worker” and subsequent re- 
views of books and literature. We think readers 
ought to find in the statement of personnel and 
organization of state conference, or state depart- 
ment, or training school or contributors to THE 





JouRNAL a contact point to be had without the 
expenditure of much time or energy. But after 
all, does this department really increase anybody’s 
reading habits or capacities, or add to the output 
of anybody’s social workshop? It has been sug- 
gested that we develop an open forum—such as 
was announced in the first title page of “The Li- 
brary and Workshop.” Such an open forum is, 
of course, both desirable and inevitable. Letters 
and discussions, opinion and queries, fact and 
fancy will all become a part of any busy and 
fruitful workshop. Well, then let’s have the let- 
ters and the discussions provided such an invi- 
tation does not make it binding to publish them 
all. 

And the editorial notes: are they needed? Does 
anybody read them? Should they consist of con- 
tinuous series devoted to general themes, or 
should they follow the common plan of varied 
and fragmentary discussion? If THE JouRNAL 
is not a journal of “public opinion’—and cer- 
tainly not a medium for propaganda—should not 
the editorial notes tend rather toward the pre- 
sentation of subject matter relating to social 
study and social work? The theme for the first 
volume, for instance, has been limited to dis- 
cussions of “Effective Democracy” with the con- 
sequent JOURNAL program, and certain corolaries 
with reference to leadership and mass groups. 
One of the themes considered for the next vol- 
ume is that of a discussion of the critical prob- 
lems of the social institutions, in which case, of 
course, the discussions would follow, and be re- 
inforced by current articles in THe JouRNAL. 
Or should THe JourNAL, after the form of the 
usual academic periodical, eliminate the editorial 
notes from its plan? 

One friend and reader tells us that the only 
criticism he has heard of THE JouRNAL is that 
it has rather too much descriptive matter; an- 
other says forthwith that the only criticism he has 
heard is that it is inclining too much toward 
theoretical and academic discussions and not 
enough toward the descriptive and practical stuff 
which can be made more usable here and now to 
the common folk worker. We welcome both sug- 
gestions. Both are fair. And as a matter of fact 
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both criticisms please us much. THE JouRNAL 
cannot afford to neglect valuable original contri- 
butions to theory such as will guarantee its read- 
ers the highest standard possible; nor can it neg- 
lect the similar valuable stories of what is being 
done—such stories as will be helpful to workers 
in the field, as for instance, what a score of state 
conferences are attempting. We hope all our 
readers will keep us pleasant company all along 
in this eager attempt of ours to search out orig- 
inal truths, to measure the results of social study 
and work, and at the same time to present ex- 
periences of mutual value to differing groups. 
We believe the two ideals to be, not only com- 
patible, but essential; and we hope the unusual 
variety will prove ample for selection. Frankly, 
THE JOURNAL will take pride in “quantity” in so 
far as it can obtain vaiuable material that would 
otherwise not be made available. It must be re- 
membered that the constituency of Tar JouRNAL 
represents an unusually wide range; that, in the 
South at least, such material as we present has 
not been available; and that standards cannot be 
set too high. 

Some of our friends, however, have told us 
that THE JouRNAL was so heavy that it immedi- 
ately put them to sleep. Many more have told us 
that they have found it interesting, even to en- 
tertaining. We are willing to accept both of these 
suggestions. Some of our friends have been 
asleep a long time anyway. But we shall not be 
averse to offering them something stimulating in 
such articles as Gerald W. Johnson’s “Isaachar 
isa Strong Ass” or Robert D. W. Connor’s “Wal- 
ter Hines Page, American.” Some of our other 
friends, enthusiasts, have written us their appre- 
ciation of the plan and form and substance of 
THe JourNAL, and especially of a generous na- 
tional recogntion which has been accorded to it. 
“We would like to subscribe for it,” they have 
said in substance, “but we are very busy folk 
with a crowded budget, and although we want to 
read it very much we shall have to forego this 
pleasure for the present.” Now, begging their 
pardon, we don’t believe they want to read it at 
all; particularly so since so many other busy folk 
with crowded budgets have subscribed and have 
awaited each number with some noticeable an- 
ticipation. It has sometimes been said of some 
of us that we prefer taiking to writing, because 
forsooth it is easier, takes less time and less ex- 
Perience ; and to writing we might also add read- 
ing, 
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In this connection, a friendly but extremely 
critical national weekly has said: “No where 
more than in the South is there need of such a 
publication. If it can succeed it will go far to 
answer the charge that literary work and high 
grade journalism are impossible under the pres- 
ent condition of intellectual thraldom in the 
South.” In many ways this challenge has already 
been met; for the South has already shown not 
only its willingness to stand by such a periodical 
but its enthusiasm, and what is better, its codper- 
ation in making THE JourNaL successful. And 
while, for the present, a little more than half of 
the subscription list is made up of those who re- 
side out of the southern territory, such will doubt- 
less not be the case when the lists of the several 
state conferences that have adopted THe JouRNAL 
have been added, or when it has been made more 
available by special publicity and promotion, such 
as will be undertaken in the future as rapidly as 
we can meet the demands of THE JourRNAL pro- 
gram. -Concerning the constituency outside the 
South it is interesting to note that next to North 
Carolina New York is second in the number of 
paid-up subscriptions, and most of these are, of 
course, from New York City. We have some- 
times intimated in reply to the metropolitan’s sug- 
gestion of “provincial” a sort of “you, too;” in 
this instance, however, THE JouRNAL has found 
nothing more stimulating or reassuring than the 
immediate, generous, and even enthusiastic way 
in which social workers and institutions in the 
nation’s largest city have been willing to give 
THE JouRNAL a chance to prove its worth, with- 
out prejudice or favor—or perhaps they have 
been inclined to favor. 


If there are those who for one 

An Act oF reason or another may not plan to 

KINDNEss __ retain complete files of THE Jour- 

NAL we shall be deeply indebted to 

them if they will return to us copies of the Nov- 

ember issue. It is very important that we have a 

considerable number for an urgent demand and 

we shall be glad to pay adequately for all those 
forwarded to us. 

If extra copies of the September next issue, 
which will discuss the social emphasis in educa- 
tion and the place of sociology and the other so- 
cial sciences in the plan of education, are wanted 
for teaching or other purposes we should be glad 
to have notification of this desire as early as 
possible. 
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Important New Books 





The Hobo: The Sociology of the 
Homeless Man 


By Nets ANDERSON 


Introduces you to the realm of the casual worker and 
to the life of the road. As a member of the Chicago 
Council of Social Agencies Mr. Anderson made his first 
investigations, so that his approach is firmly founded on 
scientific principles, although tempered with a fine sym- 
pathy for the credo of the hobo fraternity. It is a seri- 
ous, first-hand study of the sociology of the tramp, his 
vicissitudes, and his “getting-by” philosophy. 

2.50, postpaid $2.60 


The Negro in Chicago 
By THE CuIcaco CoMMISSION ON RAcE RELATIONS 


The first five-months’ sale of this startling book on the 
Negro problem has made a third edition necessary and 
a new price possible. The disclosures of this volume are 
based on an investigation of the Negro situation in Chi- 
cago, but the discussion of racial questions are applicable 
to all sections where a similar problem exists, and are of 
inestimable value for case study in class work. The same 
striking illustrations and documents are retained, as well 
as all of the fifty-nine recommendations for a wiser dis- 
position of racial matters. These have made The Negro 
in Chicago the most talked-of and widely quoted book on 
the subject. 

$4.00, postpaid $4.15 


The Neighborhood 
By R. D. McKEnzir 


A study of local life based on an intensive examination 
of the city of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. McKenzie conceives 
the neighborhood to be a “patchwork of local areas dif- 
ferentiated from one another by cultural, racial, and 
linguistic peculiarities.” With this in mind he discusses 
rather thorough'y a specific neighborhood: its family 
life, education, rzligion and sentiment. 


$1.25, postpaid $1.35 





The Negro Press in 
the United States 
By Frepertck G. DETWEILER 


There are today in the Uni- 
ted States nearly 500 newspa- 
pers and magazines printed, 
owned, and edited by Negroes, 
with a combined clientele of 
about six million readers. 
These periodicals exert a pro- 
found influence and are a fac- 
tor to be considered in any 
comprehensive study of the 
race. The Negro Press in the 
United States is a detailed ex- 
amination of the contents of rep- 
resentative periodicals presents 
a great many interesting facts 
about this little-known, but 
rapidly growing phase of racial 
expression. 


$3.00, postpaid $3.10 


The Psychological and 
Ethical Aspects of 
Mormon Group 
Life 
By Epurarm E, EricKsEN 


For a scientific search for 
fundamental principles Mr. 
Ericksen has found the Mor- 
mon group peculiarly suited. 
That social and mental adapta- 
tions are the results of great 
crises and maladjustments is 
his hypothesis. From this point 
he proceeds to outline the three 
main periods through which 
Mormonism has passed, and to 
define causes and draw conclu- 
sions. This work offers to stu- 
dents of ethics, philosophy, 
psychology, and sociology the 
service of an intensive study of 
one distinct and well-defined 
social group. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 
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SOCIETAL VARIABLES 


FRANKLIN H. GippINGs 


r | AMHE scientific study of any subject is a 
substitution of businesslike ways of 
“making sure” about it for the lazy habit 

of “taking it for granted” and the worse habit 
of making irresponsible assertions about it. To 
make sure it is necessary to have done with a 
careless “looking into it” and to undertake pre- 
cise observations, many times repeated. It is 
necessary to make measurements and accountings, 
to substitute realistic thinking (an honest dealing 
with facts as they are) for wishful or fanciful 
thinking (a self-deceiving day-dreaming) and to 
carry on a systematic “checking up.” 

For practical reasons even more than for merely 
intellectual ones, we need rigorously scientific 
studies of human society and of our individual 
relations to it. In particular we need such studies 
of the societal interests that are labelled “public 
policy,” “education,” “missions” and “social 
work.” I am aware that this proposition is re- 
sented by men and women who suffer from an 
anti-“academic” complex and worry lest “the 
human touch,” “the ways of the neighborhood” 
and the naive thinking of “plain people” shall 
have spontaneity squeezed out of them by theory. 
This is an unfortunate misapprehension of what 
science is and of what it does for us. It 
ought not to be necessary at this late day, but 
it is necessary, to tell the general public that 
science is nothing more nor less than getting 
at facts, and trying to understand them; and 
that what science does for us is nothing more 
nor less than helping us to face facts. Facing the 


facts that the physical and biological sciences have 
made known to us has enabled us to live more 
comfortably and longer than men once did. Fac- 
ing the facts that the social sciences are making 
known to us, and will make better known, should 
enable us to diminish human misery and to live 
more wisely than the human race has lived hith- 
erto. In particular it should enable us to take the 
kinks out of our imperfect codes of conduct. It 
will be discovered one day that the chief value of 
social science, so far from being academic, is 
moral. 

Let me sharpen the point by illustrations. I 
have on my desk the latest report of an organiza- 
tion which purports to ameliorate prison life and 
to reform convicts. Little exact information jis 
given. Instead, the pages are filled with auto- 
biographical tales by “reformed” felons. These 
tell us that neglected childhood, evil communica- 
tions, unemployment (for which the narrators 
were not to blame) or other hard luck, drove 
these unhappy persons into careers of crime 
which they would have followed to the end of 
their days if the beneficent organization had not 
discovered their inherent goodness and obtained 
for them, by parole or otherwise, “another 
chance.” Conceivably one or two of the tales 
may be true, but no proof is offered that any of 
them is. If verification of any sort has been at- 
tempted there is no mention of the fact in this 
self-glorifying report. Therefore, in all human 
probability, the organization has experimentally 
satisfied itself that there are enough rich morons 
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in the world to sustain its merciful activities with- 
out asking embarrassing questions. 

An active worker in an organization of wide 
reach, which devotes itself to the religious and 
moral guardianship of young men, read a seminar 
paper on the “program” which the association at- 
tempts to carry out. It appeared that four great 
lines of work had been laid out. They are being 
followed. Young men are being made physically 
“fit; they are being intellectually “developed ;” 
their religious life is being “deepened ;” and. they 
are being trained to be of “service.” I asked the 
reader to describe the methods of checking up 
which the association employs to satisfy itself 
that these admirable objects are being attained. 
He was unable to enlighten us, and I therefore 
made my questions specific. Are the young men 
physically examined and rated from time to time 
by medical or other experts? No. Is their in- 
tellectual progress tested from time to time, as 
the progress of public school pupils is, or in any 
other way? No. Is the “depth” of religious life 
now and then sounded, or otherwise measured? 
No. Are tangible evidences of “service” obtained 
and recorded? No. 

Another seminar paper, read on another oc- 
casion, set forth the well-advertised social work 
of an “influential” metropolitan church. A chief 
item was the relief and “oversight” of more than 
one hundred indigent families. The writer of 
the paper (an unfeeling wretch) had asked the 
almoner what procedure was followed to ascer- 
tain that the families were deserving. Not satis- 
fied with the answer received he had gone to the 
records of a charity organization society and had 
learned that more than ninety per cent of the 
families in question were “notorious” cases of 
professional mendicancy, each of them “working” 
from two or three to eight to ten sources of 
income. 

My readers may object that these illustrations 
of irresponsible social work are not represent- 
ative, presuming that they are discreditable sur- 
vivals of traditions and practices now passing. 
Up to date social work, they may insist, is both 
more intelligently and more responsibly con- 
ducted. 

I want to believe that it is, but then, ts it, al- 
ways or generally? Does anybody know that it 
usually is, or is everybody just saying that it is? 
If anybody else does know he is more wicked 


than the servant who hid his lord’s treasure in 
a napkin if he keeps the information much longer 
to himself. Frankly, I doubt if the information 
is obtainable. I have made more attempts to get 
it than I can count, and without success. One 
thing is certain. Our social workers and our 
uplift organizations do not know what results 
they are getting, and by what methods they are 
getting them, in the same rigorous sense in which 
a well-managed business corporation knows what 
it is getting out of its personnel, its machines, and 
its methods. 

This brings us back to my main contention, 
that the major value of a scientific study of so- 
ciety is moral. It is only by the methods of mak- 
ing sure which constitute scientific study that we 
ever can know what our public policies, our edu- 
cational procedures, our religious endeavors and 
our social work are accomplishing. Therefore, 
nothing but the scientific study of society can 
save us from the sin, the scandal and the humil- 
iation of obtaining money under false pretenses, 
for the attainment of righteous ends which, like 
enough, we are not in fact attaining. 

The first step in scientific study is to make 
sure what it is that we want to make sure about. 
The second step is to make sure that the methods 
which we use and rely on have been accredited 
by exhaustive criticism and trial, and are appli- 
cable to the investigation in hand. 

To identify and describe our subject in the 
rough is usually not difficult, but this gets us only 
a little way. It merely discriminates or distin- 
guishes our subjects from other subjects. It is 
necessary then to factorize it. This is to resolve 
it into components or elements, of place, time, 
circumstance, quality, magnitude, activity, be- 
haviour or function, coexistence and sequence. 
This enlarges and deepens our knowledge, which, 
however, remains only descriptive knowledge, in- 
teresting atid gratifying to intellectual curiosity, 
but often disappointing when we try to use it to 
arrive at effective knowledge. It is therefore 
necessary, finally, to inquire to what extent these 
factors, one by one or in combination, are sub- 
ject to change, where, when, how and how fast 
they change, and what happens to our subject in 
its integrity when this, that, or the other change 
or combination of changes occurs. If we are 
able to get this knowledge we have an effective 
tool to work with practically. We can then begin 
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to foresee what will certainly or probably happen, 
and to make changes among factors that will lead 
on to other and perhaps great changes that we 
desire. 

Changeable factors of natural phenomena are 
now known in all the sciences and in philosophy 
by the name “variables,” a word long used in 
mathematics. It has the advantage of being ex- 
plicit and precise. How naturally the use of it 
in the physical sciences has grown out of the 
use of it in mathematics is illustrated by our con- 
ceptions of velocitv and acceleration. Velocity, 
speed, swiftness, is che motion of a body through 
a given distance in a given time, and both are 
variables. Each is subject to lengthening or 
shortening. The sprinter may on one occasion 
make a dash of a hundred yards and on another 
of three hundred yards. On one occasion it may 
take him two, three, or five more seconds to 
cover his distance than it did on a previous oc- 
casion. The acceleration of a falling body, sec- 
ond by second, is constant if only gravitation is 
acting ; but the speed at which the body is going 
when it hits the ground varies with the number 
of seconds that it has been falling. A constant is 
an unchanging ratio of one variable quantity to 
another; for example 7, the unchanging ratio, 
of the circumference of a circle to its diameter. 
When we have discovered and made sure of a 
constant we have attained the supreme end of 
scientific study in one domain or part of a do- 
main, and have equipped ourselves with perhaps 
the most powerful tool that man can own and 
use. In electro-physics, chemistry, thermo-dy- 
namics and other inorganic sciences many con- 
stants have been found and verified. In the or- 
ganic sciences the phenomena studies are so com- 
plicated that only approximations to constants 
have been obtained, and not many of those. Mal- 
thus’s law of population is such an approximation. 
The formula worked out by Dr. Raymond Pearl 
is closer and more precise. The Mendelian law 
of inheritance is a rough approximation. It is 
probable that in psychology a number of useful 
approximations will be achieved. That we shall 
work out many very close approximations in the 
social sciences is doubtful. For a long time to 
come we chall hardly do more than discover such 
general relations as that of the approximately in- 
verse ratio of a meeting of minds to an increas- 
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ing heterogeneity of population, or as that of the 
increase of lawlessness with the multiplication of 
laws. 

What then is possible? We can discriminate 
and identify variables and discover ways to meas- 
ure amounts and rates of variability. We can 
ascertain the conditions under which variation 
occurs and (a closely related research, when not 
in fact the same one,) we can ascertain how 
variables consort with one another, that is to say, 
we can determine their concurrencies, associations 
and correlations. For the present our most seri- 
ous work consists in obtaining correlations. 
These are by no means perfect substitutes for 
constants, but they are the next best thing. 

What are the variables of human society that 
are important enough or significant enough to 
make it worth our while to observe and measure 
them, and to watch their consortings? 

We must go rather far back. Human society 
is a fact of pluralistic behaviour, that is to say, 
of the behaviour of many human beings in one 
place at one time played upon by the same lot of 
circumstances and acting and reacting upon one 
another. The behaviour of many individuals, or 
of one individual, is a phase of organic activity, 
i. e. the activity of organized living matter; and 
organic activity is a variable, consorting with an- 
other variable which we call environment. What 
we wazit to know about these variables in any 
case (whether we are able to learn more or not) 
is, how they effect and determine one another, 
and what shifting combinations they make. 

In order, however, to learn as much as this we 
find it necessary to resolve the comprehensive 
variables, environment and organism, into their 
own major components, and these, we discover, 
are a considerable lot of great variables of far- 
reaching potency, each of which is further re- 
solvable into lesser variables, also resolvable ; and 
so on indefinitely. Perhaps it is because of this 
multiplicity of factors, and the inequality of their 
magnitudes, that many of our biological and 
psychological generalizations, and most of our 
historical and political generalizations, are inter- 
pretations of life in terms of one or two con- 
spicuous variables only, and are therefore of little 
scientific, and of less practical value. Environ- 
ment is construed as region, or climate, or flora, 
or fauna, or soil, whereas each of these factors 
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and many another enters into the quality and 
destiny of every individual life. Organism is 
construed as heredity or as variability ; and one or 
the other of these phenomena is “picked” by 
writers on human affairs to “play up” in their 
theorizings, whereas there is no organism that is 
not, throughout its existence, a phenomenon of 
inherited and transmissible mutations, and a cen- 
ter of minor variations which play a part in its 
individual life but are not transmissible. 

Among environmental variables that affect all 
organisms are, bounty (including food, heat, and 
so on) and constraint (including dangers, adver- 
sities, hardships, and so on) which disciplines 
adaptability and brings about natural selection 
through the death rate of the non-fit and non- 
adaptable. Among environmental variables, in 
addition to these, is stimulation, a necessary fac- 
tor in all organic activity, including the activity 
of cells, tissues and organs, and, above all, of 
that activity of every organism as an integer, 
which we call its behaviour. Among yet other 
environmental variables in addition to bounty, 
constraint, and stimulation in its simpler modes, 
are variates and products of stimulation which 
enter into the modes and syntheses of pluralistic 
behaviour which constitute the gregariousness of 
animals and the societal activities of human be- 
ings. Chiefly important among these are, dis- 
persion or scatter of stimulation, interstimulation, 
acquaintance, and heritage or culture. 

Among organic variables, discoverable in all 
organisms, are, viability (resistence to destructive 
influences, endurance, longevity), fertility, sta- 
bility( anetomical and physical balance in the in- 
dividual and breeding true to type by the race), 
variability, adaptability, and habit, a complex of 
adaptability and stability. Additional organic 
variables, discoverable in human beings, are, con- 
sciousness, including its phases of conscious re- 
action to habit, emotion, imagination, and re- 
flection. Yet other organic variables (products 
of the foregoing relatively simple ones) are re- 
actions to interstimulation, similarities and dis- 
similarities of individuals to one another, and an 
individual masterfulness here and there, ail of 
which enter into gregariousness; and, finally, a 
consciousness of kind, a concerted volition, and 
a collective masterfulness (of gang, bloc, class, 


or integral group), all of which enter into the 
phenomena of society. 

Certain pairs of variables are specific determin- 
ers of behaviour and its modes, and are therefore 
of particular significance for our studies of mind 
and of society. 

Stimulation (varying in kind, degree, and dura- 
tion) and -habit, are specific determiners of be- 
haviour in general. 

Dispersion (or scatter) of stimulation and de- 
gree of similarity (or of unlikeness) of the in- 
dividuals or the groups reached by dispersed 
stimulation and reacting to it, are specific de- 
terminers of pluralistic behaviour. 

Interstimulation among creatures of like kind, 
and reaction to it by them, are specific determiners 
of consorting, that is, of keeping together and 
going about, by kind. 

Acquaintance and the consciousness of kind are 
specific determiners of human association. 

In such and other combinations of these and 
other actually varying variables, in their fluctu- 
ations, correlations, syntheses and dispersions, 
are comprised all the phenomena of life which it 
is possible for man to know, including his own 
consciousness and purposes, his social relations, 
and his societal interests. 

The gradation of organic forms and the vary- 
ing range and complexity of organic activities 
serve as magnifying lenses through which we may 
observe how variations, consortings, disbandings, 
and re-consortings of environmental and organic 
variables produce their results. 

Single cell organisms multiply by bodily di- 
vision. They are incapable of more than an in- 
finitesimal mental life, and, like enough, incap- 
able even of that. Detached from one another, 
and each shifting for itself, they have too limited 
an experience and too little power of performance 
to learn much or to do much. The metazoa 
(many celled organisms) all of which are in- 
heritors of a mutation that multiplied and differ- 
entiated cells without altogether physically de- 
taching them from one another ,and all of which 
have survived in environments adequately bounti- 
ful and stimulating, are, by contrast, capable of 
much, and some of them (human beings) of in- 
definite, mental development. This capability, 
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that other mutation which multiplies and holds in 
physical attachment the undifferentiated cells or 
groups of cells that compose the sponges, the 
corals, and other zoophites, to which no range of 
experience and achievement is possible. 

Here, obviously, is a generalization of some 
importance. A grouping and organization of 
differentiated cells into a metazoon, but with a 
physical detachment of the metazoon as an in- 
teger, is necessary to the development. of men- 
tality. 

Yet mentality does not develop greatly or 
amount to much unless the organism can learn, 
and go on learning, one new thing after another. 
Now learning may be advantageous or dangerous. 
It involves a reconditioning of reflexes (a detach- 
ment of reaction from a familiar stimulus and a 
tieing up to a new one) and, presently, a recon- 
ditioning of the complexes and tendencies of re- 
action which we call instincts, and, after a while, 
a building up of new habits. In the process be- 
wilderment and uncertainty are inevitable, and 
fatal mistakes are possible. The metazoa that 
live individually solitary, or almost solitary, lives, 
learn little. They develop little mentality. Ap- 
parently it is only the herding creatures (which 
mutually profit by individual discoveries of danger 
and reactions of fear, and sometimes join in col- 
lective defense or attack), and the social creatures 
(human beings) that can safely react in new 
ways to any considerable extent. 

What then is herding? It is a habit of con- 
sorting by animals of like kind that are physically 
detached, and could go apart if they would, but 
do not. It is a behaviour engendered by a play 
of conmmon stimuli (a dispersed stimulation) 
upon creatures similar enough to react to it as a 
general thing in like ways, and by mutual stimu- 
lation (interstimulation) to which (because again 
of their similarity) they are sensitive. In other 
words, gregariousness is a continuing mental at- 
tachment, subsequent to and notwithstanding 
physical separateness. 

Here then, is another generalization of import- 
ance. Considerable mental development is pos- 
sible only to creatures physically but not mentally 
separated. Herd fellows are herdminded, fol- 
lowing suggestion and example because they are 
a kind, but are not intelligent enough to know 
that they are a kind, a limitation which renders 
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them incapable of discriminating among sugges- 
tions and examples by even so simple a means as 
preferring the suggestions and examples proceed- 
ing from one bunch of their herd fellows to those 
proceeding from another bunch. Therefore, 
while they are physically free, they remain psy- 
chologically unfree. 

And because they are not mentally free, but 
are herdminded (each creature feeling and doing 
what each of his fellows feels and does) the 
mental development of gregarious animals re- 
mains limited and inferior. Mental development 
becomes potentially indefinite only when the 
thought no less than the bodily activity of the 
individual is made free, although instinctive and 
emotional attachment, and attachment by habit to 
others, continues, and this happens only among 
human beings living in society. 

Human beings have required the power to 
think, to form conceptual ideas, to reflect, to put 
ideas together in trial and error combinations, 
which is to reason. With the power of thinking 
they have acquired the power to talk, and have 
developed conversation. They are able, therefore, 
to become acquainted. They can not only com- 
pare the behaviour of one with the behaviour of 
another, but also they can get at and compare 
one another’s ideas, tastes, sentiments and pur- 
poses. They can sort each other into kinds. In 
a general way they are of one kind, and know it. 
In lesser ways they are of different kinds, and 
each knows his own kind. Each has a conscious- 
ness of kind, more or less keen, more or less dis- 


criminating, more or less wide. Therefore, they . 


not only consort but also associate, each choosing 
with some range of freedom his associates, his 
soci. Accordingly, acquaintance and the con- 
sciousness of kind, are as was said, the specific de- 
terminers of association, an essential factor in 
which is a certain measure of mental freedom, of 
power to detach oneself in thought and to a less 
degree in habits from a solidaire, undifferentiated 
herdmindedness. 

The development of mental detachment and, 
therefore, the realization of the higher possibili- 
ties of mentality by the human race, has been in- 
creditably slow. Nevertheless, when human so- 
ciety, as a thing different from the mere animal 
herd, and immeasurably higher, came into exist- 
ence, human individuals, physically free, were be- 
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ginning also to be psychologically free. They 
had then begun to differ mentally one from an- 
other and from the mass, and thenceforth they 
differed more and more. They began to act, and 
have more and more acted, independently. They 
began to be free moral agents and responsible 
beings. Perhaps one day they will really become 
such. 

Advance has been from savagery (in which 
mental solidarity was presumably not much less 
than in the troops of anthropoids from which 
mankind descended) to and into civilization, 
which was made possible by discovery, knowledge 
and invention, together constituting enlighten- 
ment, and by economic gain. In civilization, as 
we like to believe, individual freedom of thought 
has become, in a good measure, possible. The 
steps of the progress have been made out. Sav- 
agery is mitigated and tribal barbarism is at- 
tained through tribal integration and develop- 
ments of mores. The higher barbarism of pat- 
ronage and allegiance is attained through devel- 
opments of personal masterfulness and domina- 
tion. A first stage of civilization is attained 
through detachments and migrations of individ- 
uals and bands from the groups of their birth, 
and consequent interminglings of folks of diverse 
origins in growing populations that attract them. 
It is characterized by developments of sovereignty, 
and by political consolidations; by militarism, 
regimentation, coercion and standardization. A 
second stage of civilization is made possible by 
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rebellions, revolts, criticisms, and developments 
of legality. It is characterized by developments 
of constitutionality, and by policies of liberalism. 
A third stage of civilization is being made pos- 
sible by science. It will be characterized, if at- 
tained, by respect for the individualities of fel- 
low beings; an attitude and a habit which will 
comprise regard and consideration for privacy, 
for self-determination, for liberty of thought, 
speech and action, and for free moral agency and 
responsibility. 

So we arrive at a third generalization of some 
importance. The indefinite development of men- 
tality is possible only to human beings who 
not only are physically detached and free (as 
metazoe in general are) but also are intellectually 
free and morally responsible, and, who therefore, 
differ with one another more or less, according 
to the constitution and working of individual 
minds; although instinctively and emotionally 
and to a great extent in habit they remain at- 
tached to one another (as all gregarious creatures 
do) in fundamental relationships of group living. 

If these three generalizations are true, they 
are damnatory against all programs of com- 
munism and communistic socialism. 

Such are the greater societal variables, and 
their products. To learn more about them (both 
the variables and their products) to know them 
more precisely, and, above all, more fully and 
exactly to know how they evolve their products, 
is the aim of a scientific study of society. 


I. THE HISTORICAL VIEW 


Roscort Pounp 


decision of the end of the eighteenth cen- 

tury with juristic writing and judicial de- 
cision at the end of the nineteenth century, the 
entire change of front with respect to the nature 
of law, the source of the obligation of legal pre- 
cepts, and the relation of law and morals and 
consequent relation of jurisprudence and ethics 
challenges attention. Thus Blackstone speaks of 
“ethics or natural law” as synonymous and of 
natural law as the ultimate measure of obligation 
by which all legal precepts must be tried and 


|: we compare the juristic writing and judicial 


from which they drive their whole force and 
authority. Again Wilson’s lectures on law (de- 
livered in 1790-1791 by one of the framers of 
the federal constitution and a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States) begin with a 
lecture on the moral basis of legal obligation and 
a lecture on the law of nature or the universal 
moral principles of which positive laws are but 
declaratory. In contrast, the institutional book 
of widest use in English-speaking lands at the 
end of the nineteenth century begins with an 
elaborate setting off of law from “all rules which, 







































like the principles of morality are en- 
forced by an indeterminate authority” and con- 
ceives that natural law is wholly outside of the 
author’s province. Likewise Mr. Justice Miller, 
lecturing upon the constitution in 1889-1890, 
finds no occasion to speak of natural law nor of 
ethics but puts a political and historical founda- 
tion where Mr. Justice Wilson had put an ethical 
and philosophical foundation. The same contrast 
appears, no less strikingly, if we compare eight- 
eenth-century decisions on quasi contract or on 
the granting of new trials or on the interpretation 


of statutes with nineteenth-century decisions on 


the same subjects. Yet the nineteenth-century 
doctrines as to the nature of law, the obligation 
of legal precepts and the relation of law and 
morals are intimately connected with the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century doctrines on these 
points, in part as developments of different phases 
thereof, and in part as different forms of a re- 
action therefrom, and in turn the natural-law 
doctrines have a like relation to theories that had 
developed prior to the sixteenth century when 
jurisprudence was but a branch or an application 
of philosophical theology. Indeed the theological 
basis of jurisprudence continued to be urged till 
well into the nineteenth century. 

All discussion of the relation of law to morals, 
of the relation of jurisprudence to ethics, goes 
back to the Greek thinkers of the fifth century 
before Christ, who enquired whether the right or 
the just was right and just by nature or only by 
convention and enactment. In the Greek city- 
state law was differentiating from a general so- 
cial control as the normal and most efficacious 
form thereof. Thus it attracted the attention of 
thinkers as requiring a surer basis of obligation 
than the mere habit of obedience of the mere will 
of those who controlled political machinery for 
the time being. The Greek philosopher noted 
that while the phenomena of nature were uni- 
form, the sun rose and set, fire burned and water 
flowed in Greece, in Persia and at Carthage, on 
the other hand, human laws and customs and ob- 
servances were as diverse as possible, not only 
as between Greeks and other peoples, but as be- 
tween the several Greek cities themselves, and 
even in the same city at different times. Also he 
saw that this well known fact, tending to produce 
doubt as to the binding force of legal precepts, 
and to make them appear something subject to 
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the arbitrary power of oligarchy or of demos, ac- 
cording as the one or the other was politically 
dominant for the moment, endangered the gen- 
eral security. The old-time explanations that law 
was the gift of a god, or the teaching of the wise 
men who knew the good old customs acceptable 
to the gods, or the more modern explanation that 
it was something to which all the citizens had 
agreed, binding therefore with the sanctity of a 
formal promise, did not satisfy in the contests 
between the aristocracy and the mass of the low 
born, in the struggles of the demos to hold in 
check masterful god-descended individuals with 
scant respect for humanly imposed restrictions 
upon their god-given powers, and in the compe- 
tition between the remnants of a class tradition 
and tendency to substitute arbitrary enactments 
established by legislative fiat at the instance of a 
demagogue. They sought to find a foundation 
for assured security of the social order through 
the analogy of the constancy and universality of 
the everyday phenomena of physical nature, ex- 
actly as the positivist sociologists today seek to 
find general laws of social phenomena of the 
same sort and to be discovered in the same way 
as the laws of physics or of astronomy. But the 
time was not ripe for a natural science of the so- 
cial and legal order in the modern sense of 
“natural,” and the attempt to distinguish between 
the permanent and the transitory in social con- 
trol could be made only from the standpoint of a 
metaphysical ethics. 

In the hands of Roman lawyers the Greek 
theories of what was right by nature and what 
was right by convention or enactment gave rise 
to a distinction between law by nature and law by 
custom or enactment. For the growing point of 
Roman law, when it came in contact with Greek 
philosophy, was in the opinions and writings of 
the jurisconsults, who had no formal lawmaking 
authority. Their opinions had to maintain them- 
selves on the basis of their intrinsic reasonable- 
ness. As the Greeks would have put it, they 
were law, if at all, by nature rather than by cus- 
tom or enactment. The right or the just by 
nature became law by nature or natural law, and 
thus begins the identification of the legal with the 
moral that has been characteristic of natural-law 
thinking ever since. 

To the later Middles Ages Aristotle and Jus- 
tinian were authorities to be interpreted only. 
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Hence the doctrine of natural law, set forth by 
these authorities, was received, without any re- 
ception of the creative method or critical meas- 
uring cf legal precepts by moral standards which 
it implied. For the Middle Ages did not need a 
creative theory as such. On the one hand there 
was a need of a stabilizing theory, after centuries 
of disorder. On the other hand there was a need 
of a general law to supersede or to eke out and 
give a new start and better guidance to the local 
laws and customs which were proving inadequate 
in the progress of society. Authority—the inevi- 
table logical developments of unchallengeable 
texts—supplied the one need; so-called interpre- 
tation of Roman law supplied the other. Natural 
law was proclaimed by the authoritative books 
and so was received. But a philosophical theo- 
logical foundation was put under it, It proceeded 
immediately from reason but ultimately from 
God. It was a reflection of the “reason of the 
divine wisdom governing the whole universe.” 
Thus natural law for a season was used as a prop 
to authority rather than as a means of shaking it. 

In the revolt against authority at the Reform- 
ation, the protestant jurist theologians eliminated 
the theological side of medieval natural law and 
sought to put it once more squarely on the basis 
of reason. But Grotius, starting out by adopting 
this divorce of jurisprudence from theology, re- 
verts to the theological and puts the natural law 
from which the law of the state derives all its 
force and validity upon two bases: (1) eternal 
reason, and (2) the will of God who wills only 
reason. The same twofold basis may be seen in 
Blackstone. Yet with all these writers the real 
foundation is manifestly rational—as Hemming- 
sen put it, reason may show us the whole of their 
scheme of natural law “without the prophetic and 
apostolic voice.” Accordingly Mr. Justice Wilson 
tells us, by way of explanation, that God “is 
under the glorious necessity of not contradicting 
himself” and thus of conforming to the exigencies 
of human reason. As the scholastic theologians 
had set out to convince and convert the infidel 
and the heretic by sheer force of reason, the 
natural-law jurists, in an age of scepticism, were 
eager to convince all men upon an unimpeach- 
able basis of reason and thus secure a general 
adherence to the precepts of the established legal 
order. 


In the nineteenth century the matter came to 
be put in a wholly different way. Down to Kant 
at the end of the eighteenth century positive law 
or conventional right, on the one hand, had been 
contrasted with a body of ideal moral and hence 
legal precepts—natural law—on the other hand. 
Kant instead set over against positive law the im- 
mutable principles of positive legislation—the 
principles of making positive law. This is not 
natural law in the seventeenth and eighteenth- 
century sense. It is not a body of moral and 
hence legal precepts which is law in the same 
sense as the positive law only in a higher form. 
He thinks rather of certain eternal, immutable 
principles governing the making of law by which 
law and lawmaking must be judged. Kant wrote 
before the historical school, at a time when legal 
institutions and systems of positive law as well 
as single legal rules and doctrines were regarded 
as products of human wisdom. But his is not in 
truth a creative theory. It belongs rather to the 
next century in which more and more law was 
thought of, not as a product of wisdom, but as a 
spontaneous evolution. It is a critical theory. 
He does not find an ultimate pattern code of 
rules with reference where to we may make new 
positive precepts with confidence. He finds ulti- 
mate principles of criticism by which we may 
criticise what we have already. All that he has 
in common with the philosophical jurisprudence 
of his predecessors is a belief that he can find 
something eternal and immutable on which the 
law may be rested. But that something is quite 
different from what the classical jurists of the 
law-of-nature school had been finding and is 
reached in another way. He begins with the con- 
scious free-willing individual man as an ultimate 
metaphysical datum. He finds an ultimate prin- 
ciple of right by deduction from a rational har- 
monizing of free wills, not a body of principles 
of right by deduction from the ideal of the ab- 
stract man as a moral creature. Thus he deduces 
a principle of right and law by which all things 
legal may be measured and justified. In conse- 
quence natural law entered upon a new era, com- 
parable to the natural law of the later Middle 
Ages. It was used no longer to break down the 
authority of received legal materials nor to bring 
in new materials from outside of the law by 
identifying law and morals, nor to create law. It 
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became instead a means of upholding and justify- 
ing and systematizing the existing legal order. 
The subordination of law to morals and of juris-: 
prudence to ethics was given up. 

Note how we have now come back to the point 
from which we set out. The Greeks put a theo- 
retical moral foundation under law by the doc- 
trine of natural right. The Roman jurists made 
natural right into natural law and sought to dis- 
cover the content of this natural law and to de- 
clare it. Thus they gave us an ethical philoso- 
phical natural law with an ideal form of Roman 
legal precepts, shaped with reference to an ideal 
of the existing social order, for its content. The 
Middle Ages put a theological foundation under 
natural law, giving us an authoritative theological 
natural law, which was used to sustain the Roman 
law, as interpreted by the glossators and com- 
mentators, in the process of receiving it as the 
law of Continental Europe. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries took out this theological 
foundation and replaced it or partially replaced 
it by a rational foundation, giving us a rational- 
theological or rational-ethical natural law, which 
was used to make the strict law of the glossators 
and commentators and the feudal law of medieval 
England into systems of law for the modern world. 
At the end of the eighteenth century Kant re- 
placed the rational foundation by a metaphysical 
foundation, giving us a metaphysical natural law, 
used to demonstrate the obligatory force of the 
legal order as it is. It remained only for the 
analytical jurists to argue that no foundation was 
needed ; to urge that so far as concerns judge or 
jurist the law stands upon its own basis as a 
system of precepts impdsed or enforced by the 
sovereign. It we felt inclined to go outside of 
the body of legal precepts so imposed or enforced, 
they referred us to the science of politics. Pres- 
ently the analytical school in politics in America 
carried the movement for casting out ethics still 
further and limited the science of politics to a 
descriptive analytical method, leaving what ought 
to be to the philosophers as such. Thus the cycle 
is complete. We are back to the state as the un- 
challengeable authority behind legal precepts. 
The state takes the place of Jehovah handing the 
tables of the law to Moses or Manu dictating the 
sacred law or the Sungod handing the code to 
Hammurabi. Law is law by convention and en- 
actment—the proposition, plausibly maintained 
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by sophists, which led Greek philosophers to seek 
some basis that made a stronger appeal to men 
to uphold the legal order and the security of 
social institutions. 

Already at the end of the eighteenth century 
natural-law thinking had divided into two chan- 
nels. The one led to a purely justifying and ex- 
planatory use of natural law; to a philosophical 
jurisprudence which gave specious ex-post facto 
reasons for a settled system of positive legal pre- 
cepts, regarded as an authoritative exposition of 
the ideal natural law of which in theory all posi- 
tive law was but declaratory. Thinking of posi- 
tive law as declaratory and of the declaration as 
an effort of human reason, it stressed the authori- 
tative nature of the reason that had ascertained 
and declared the law at the expense of the rea- 
sons that would question or criticize it. This 
way of thinking marks the transition from the 
creative natural law of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, when the law of the world of 
today was remaking out of the strict law of the 
Middle Ages, to the maturity of law with its in- 
sistence upon security of acquisitions and security 
of transactions and hence upon the rule of prop- 
erty as the type of all legal precepts. The other 
kept to insistence upon the positive law as de- 
claratory, but in a time when a creative theory 
was no longer required led to a conception of legal 
precepts as declaratory, not of ideal morai pre- 
cepts, but of customs evolved in the experience 
of life in civilized society. Thus the declaration 
or promulgation was not an act of creation. It 
was a formal recognition of what existed as law 
already—not as an ideal moral rule, binding be- 
cause of its intrinsic moral authority, but as a 
custom of popular action having its roots in the 
very spirit of the people. 

Although the historical school overthrew the 
natural-law jurisprudence of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, its connection therewith is immediate and 
palpable. It rejected the conception that positive 
law was made by human wisdom. The law-of- 
nature school held that natural law was to be dis- 
covered but was immutable and eternal. When 
it was discovered, however, positive law might 
be and ought to be made consciously and de- 
liberately in its image. The historical school 
agreed that there was something not made by 
human wisdom which was behind positive law. 
But they held that positive law itself was only to 
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be found. It could not be made. When’ men 
seemed to make it, the work of their hands was 
futile except as it declared or put in better form 
what existed already in human experience and 
not merely as an ideal. Under the influence of 
Hegel, law came to be thought of as an unfolding 
or a realizing of the idea of right. Legal history 
was a record of how the idea of right had rea- 
lized itself progressively in human experience of 
the administration of justice. Thus for a time 
the historical school kept up a certain relation of 
jurisprudence to ethics. But before long the 
ethical interpretation gave way to a political in- 
terpretation. An idea of freedom took the place 


_ of the idea of right. Ethical considerations were 


banished from historical jurisprudence. 

To the historical school the jurist is observing 
or studying the realization of the idea of right or 
of the idea of freedom in experience in society 
and the unconscious or spontaneous formulations 
of that experience in general moral sentiment, in 
customs of popular action and in customs of 
judicial decision. They saw clearly that the 
formal legal precept as such by no means did the 
whole work of administering justice; that there 
was something else that entered decisively into 
all the work of tribunals that was not to be found 
in the texts or codes or statutes. The natural-law 
jurists had seen this also and had identified the 
unexpressed something with an etertal, ideal 
system of moral and hence legal principles which 
the positive law could but imperfectly reflect. 
The historical jurists identified this decisive but 
unexpressed element with habit and custom which 
in turn they traced back to the spirit of the people 
and thence metaphysically to the idea realizing 
itself in and through that spirit. But they 
thought of this element in terms of customs of 
popular action and of human intercourse in civil- 
ized society and thus ignored the chief factor in 
judicial and juristic shaping of legal precepts, 
namely, habits of thought as to what comports 
with an ideal of the end of law and of a system 
of legal precepts in view thereof. The natural- 
law theory comes much nearer to describing this 
element in what we call “the law” than the 
historical theory of “custom.” 

Orthodox historical jurisprudence of the nine- 
teenth century rejected all creative participation 
of judge or jurist or lawgiver in the making or 
even the real formulation of the law. It con- 


ceived that the judge was neither the molder of 
the legal precept nor the agency by which it was 
given effect. He but recognized it. The precept 
was given its real force by the “social standard 
of justice.” It was found and given technical ex- 
pression by the court in its search for the bi ng 
rule. It was obligatory because of its in* .»:¢ 
force as an expression of a principle of action dis- 
covered by human experience, and that experi- 
ence, in turn, was significant because it involved 
the realiaztion of an idea. 

Thus “custom” took the place which morals 
had held in the juristic thought of the two pre- 
ceeding centuries.. But when the nineteenth-cen- 
tury jurists spoke of “custom” they meant more 
than one thing. They used the term customary 
law to include three distinct types of legal pre- 
cept, looked at with respect to their source: (1) 
law formulated through custom of popular ac- 
tion, such as the older mining law of our western 
states, or the older law merchant, (2) law form- 
ulated through custom of judicial decision, such 
as the bulk of Anglo-American common law, 
(3) law formulated through doctrinal writing 
and scientific discussion of legal principles, such 
as the civil law (or as it is called on its own 
ground, the common law) of Continental Europe. 
In the writings of the historical school customs 
of judicial decision and traditional lines of doc- 
trinal writing were treated as if they were but 
examples of or reflections of customs of popular 
action, even though it might well be that they de- 
rived from Greek philosophical speculation or 
from the legal problems of Republican Rome, or 
from scholastic subleties of the Middle Ages, and 
it happened often that the traditional course of 
judicial decision or of doctrinal thought and the 
customary course of popular thought on a given 
point were wholly at variance. For the historical 
jurist assumed without question the truth of a 
mode of juristic speech that had prevailed since 
the seventeenth century. In the later Middle 
Ages the academic theory of the statutory bind- 
ing force of the legislation of Justinian as the 
law of the “empire” passed over to the courts, 
and it had become accepted by the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In the seventeenth century it was definitely 
demonstrated that the academic theory could not 
be maintained and that Roman law obtained in 
the courts simply because it had been received 
in the custom of tribunals. If one thought phi- 
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losophically, he said that it had the authority of 
embodied reason. It was the culmination of ra- 
tional discovery and declaration of natural law. 
If one thought juristically, he said that it had the 
authority of long usage which, as the Roman 
texts themselves told us, stood legally upon the 
same plane with enacted rule. All that was not 
legislative in origin was called customary law. 
But during the reign of the legislative theory of 
Roman law the Germanic law in Western Europe 
had been contrasted therewith as customary law 
and, indeed, the written laws of the Germanic 
peoples were but declaratory of customs in a 
stage in which religious usage, social customs and 
traditional modes of decision make up an undif- 
ferentiated body of precepts of social control. 
As men thought with respect to these precepts, 
the basis of their authority was that long usage 
had proved them acceptable to God. Hence both 
elements of the common law could be called cus- 
tomary, and if one accepted legal dogmatic fic- 
tions at par, it seemed that the common law of all 
civilized countries at bottom rested upon customs 
of popular action. Customs grew, they were not 
made to order. Therefore law also grew; it was 
not made. The function of legislation was only 
to “restate,” to promulgate, to give a better or- 
dered, systematically arranged statement, recon- 
ciling incidental inconsistencies. Behind these 
promulgations or restatements was the real law, 
evolving spontaneously through the inherent 
power of the idea. All attempts at conscious in- 
terference with its spontaneous evolution were 
simply futile. History replaced ethical philosophy 
as the explanation of the universal element to 
which positive legal precepts were approximating 
and by which they were to be judged. 

It has been remarked more than once that the 
historical jurist merely gave us a new natural 
law on a new basis. He too found universal 
ideal principles to which positive law must con- 
form. But they were not principles of morals. 
They were principles of customary action. They 
were not demonstrated by reason. They were 
discovered by historical study. They did not ad- 
mit of formulation in a perfect code through the 
activity of master-reasoners. They formulated 
themselves in experience of affairs and in experi- 
ence of administering justice. The moral, as 
such, was quite out of the domain of judge and 
jurist. 
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When we consider the relation between law 
and morals much depends upon what we mean by 
“law.” At one extreme the analytical jurist 
means the aggregate of authoritative legal pre- 
cepts that are applied by tribunals as such in a 
given time and place. At the other extreme, the 
historical jurist is apt to think of the history of 
all social control as the history of law. Hence 
where the analytical jurist thinks of an authori- 
tative precept as established and enforced by 
some agency of politically organized society, the 
historical jurist thinks of a customary precept, 
with an origin wholly independent of politically 
organized society, recognized and given effect in 
a course of judicial action. The former sees 
chiefly the force and constraint behind legal rules. 
He conceives that the sanction of law is enforce- 
ment by the judicial and administrative organs of 
the state and that nothing which lacks that direct 
and immediate backing of organized force is law. 
The historical jurist, on the other hand, sees 
chiefly the social pressure behind legal rules. He 
finds sanction in habits of obedience, displeasure 
of one’s fellow men, public sentiment or opinion, 
or the social standard of justice. 

In truth the different schools of jurists in the 
last century were looking primarily at distinct 
elements of the complex aggregate what we call 
“law.” The analytical jurist thought exclusively 
of the body of established precepts whereby a 
definite legal result is attached to a definite state 
of facts. The historical jurist was likely to think 
exclusively of the body of traditional ideas as to 
how cases should be decided, and the traditional 
technique of developing and applying those ideas, 
by which legal precepts are eked out, extended, 
restricted and adapted to the exigencies of life. 
The philosophical jurist looked chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, at a third element, namely, a body of 
philosophical-political and ethical ideas as to the 
erid of law and as to what legal precepts should 
be in view thereof, with reference to which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, legal precepts and tra- 
ditional principles of decision and the traditional 
teclinique are continually being reshaped and 
given new content and new application. The 
philosophical jurist has called this third element 
“natural law” and has given us a theory of all 
law on the basis thereof. The historical jurist 
has called the second element “custom” and given 
us a theory of all law on that basis. The ana- 
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lytical jurist has sought to treat the second and 
third elemerits as but sources from which legal 
precepts are drawn or raw materials from which 
legal precepts are made, but which are themselves 
no part of the law, and so has given us a theory 
of law exclusively in terms of the first element. 
These different views, laying stress upon different 
elements in the whole mass of materials upon 
which judicial decision proceeds, respond to dif- 
ferent demands made upon juristic thought in 
different stages of legal development. 

Today the legal order is the most conspicuous 
and most effective form of social control. All 
other agencies of social control operate under the 
scrutiny and insubordination to the exigencies of 
the law. Religion, the internal discipline of the 
group of kindred or its analogues, and social 
customs, which were the efficient agencies of so- 
cial control in antiquity, have gradually yielded 
their leadership as regulative systems to the claims 
of politically organized society. But in the begin- 
nings of legal development, in what we may call 
the pre-legal stage or the stage of primitive law, 
religion, law and morals are undifferentiated in a 
simpler social control that precedes the rise of 
the political organization at the expense of kin 
organization and religious organization. As late 
as the fourth century before Christ, after the 
city-state had achieved a high degree of political 
development, the Greek word voyos, which we 
translate as “law,” was used indiscriminately, 
often by the same author, to mean traditional re- 
ligious usage or observance, traditional social 
custom, traditional moral ideas, law in general 
and a particular enacted legal precept. We must 
remember that the first legislation is but publica- 
tion of received tradition. Hence the analytical 
line between social control through customs of 
popular action, through precepts declaring those 
customs, and through enacted rules, made uncon- 
sciously at first in the belief that they are but 
publications, then made consciously under a fic- 
tion of declaring custom, and at length made de- 
liberately as new rules—this line is long imper- 
ceptible and is only gradually admitted. In the 
pseudo-Platonic Minos, Socrates speaks of a 
gardener’s manual as the laws of gardening and 
of a cook book as the laws of cookery, since the 
settled customs and crystallized traditional ex- 
perience and formulated precepts of gardeners 
and cooks seemed on exactly the same plane as 
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the customs and crystallized experience and form- 
ulated precepts as to conduct in relations of man 
with man that made up what we now call the law, 

We begin, then. with a condition of undiffer- 
entiated social controi—as we should have said in 
the last century, a condition of undifferentiated re- 
ligious morals and law—in which law, as we now 
think it, that is social control through the force of 
politically organized society, is the least in scope 
and the least in efficacy of the three. When we 
first know the Roman law not only do fas (what 
accords with the will of the gods) and boni mores 
(what accords with the social customs of men) 
bear most of the burden of social control, but 
their sanctions, the fear of the supernatural and 
the power of devotion of transgressors to the in- 
fernal gods, of sacrificial execution and of ex- 
communication, and the kin or guild discipline on 
the basis of reprehending things that “are not 
done,” are much stronger than the relatively 
feeble enforcing machinery of the ius ciuile (that 
which accords with the custom of the declared 
will of the state). Such matters as good faith in 
transactions, keeping promises, performing agree- 
ments, are left to religion and morals rather than 
committed to the law, and when the law gradually 
takes them over they long retain the form given 
to them by religion. Thus it could be said that 
law and morals have a common origin but diverge 
in their development. 

This divergence becomes marked when we pass 
to the next stage in the development of legal sys- 
tems, the stage of the strict law. In this stage 
the state or politically organized society has defi- 
nitely prevailed and law in the sense of the ana- 
lytical jurist has been definitely set off from other 
agencies of social control. But legal precepts in 
this stage are crude and rigid. The law is a 
system of remedies and its rules are chiefly pro- 
cedural, defining in a hard and fast manner the 
cases in which tribunals will interfere and the 
way in which they will interfere. From the 
standpoint of the relation of law and morals, this 
is a stage of codified or crystallized custom which 
in time is outstripped by morality and does not 
possess sufficient power of growth to keep abreast. 
Ancient codes and bodies of formulated custom- 
ary law, which are the basis of the legal system 
in the strict law, are made up of definite precise, 
detailed provisions for simple, exact states of 
fact. In this stage reliance is had upon rule and 
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form to insure certainty and thus to maintain the 
general security. There are no generalizations 
and the premises are not broad enough to allow 
of growth by interpretation outside of narrow 
limits. For example, interpretation of the 
Twelve Tables could not provide a better order 
of inheritance, based on blood relationship, when 
the order of the strict law, based on the old 
household organization and ancestor-worship 
ceased to accord with the moral ideas of the time. 
No development of common-law property ideas 
could give effect to the purely moral obligation 
of the trustee. No development of common-law 
writs, as they took fixed form after the thirteenth 
century, could give equitable relief for fraud. 
And so at the end of this stage the law had 
come to be highly unmoral. It regarded nothing 
but conformity or want of conformity to its 
fofms and rules. The moral aspect of situations, 
the moral aspects of conduct were wholly indif- 
ferent. Both in Roman law and in our own law 
the ideas of this stage gave a direction to think- 
ing about law which persisted into the succeed- 
ing stages. The old treatises on the ius ciuile, or 
strict law of the Roman city, and the writings of 
Sir Edward Coke in our law, each coming at the 
end of a stage of the strict law and summing up 
the achievements of that stage as the basis for a 
new start, imposed something of the spirit of the 
strict law upon each system for times to come, and 
are in large part responsible for a certain con- 
viction that the positive law is of necessity un- 
moral or must inevitably ignore moral consider- 
ations—a conviction which is marked in the legal 
science of the last century. 

In a third stage of legal development there is 
a large infusion into the law of purely moral 
ideas from without. This is a stage of growth 
and growth in law takes place chiefly by assimila- 
tion and adaptation of materials drawn from 
other legal systems or from outside of the law. 
At Rome in the classical period Greek ethical 
philosophy was drawn upon. In England in the 
rise of the court of chancery and development of 
equity, ethical ideas from the casuist literature of 
the sixteenth century and the general notions of 
right and wrong held by chancellors who were 
not common-law lawyers were made liberalizing 
agencies. In Continental Europe of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the philosophical 
ideas of juristic writers upon the law of nature 
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were used in the same way. Thus moral duty 
was turned into legal duty and put in the fore- 
ground in place of legal remedy. Reason was 


relied upon rather than strict rule. The indi- 
vidual human being, as the moral unit, became 
the legal unit. It was conceived that the moral 
principle, simply as such and for that reason, was 
to be also a legal rule. In all legal systems the 
distinguishing characteristic of this stage is the 
feeling that the legal must be made to coincide 
with the moral at every point and the consequent 
progression of moral ideas into legal ideas, and 
from what had been but morals without legal 
sanction into effective legal institutions. The 
science of law begins in this stage. Consequently 
as he looked back at it the historical jurist could 
say that morals were potential law. That which 
started as a moral principle became an equitable 
principle and then a rule of law. What had 
seemed to the philosophical jurist of the law-of- 
nature school to show the identity of the moral 
and the legal, seemed to the historical jurist to 
show that they were distinct. But the historical 
jurist wrote from the standpoiut of another stage 
of legal development. 

It is not too much to say that the attempt to 
make law and morals identical by covering the 
whole field of morals with legal precepts and by 
conforming existing precepts to the requirements 
of a reasoned system of morals made the modern 
law. When the analytical jurist analyzes the 
precepts and doctrines and institutions of de- 
veloped law and, in the apt language of Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, washes the results “in cynical acid” 
and thus finds fundamental legal conceptions of 
right and duty and power and liberty or privilege 
devoid of any moral content, he much deceives 
himself. The legal right and legal duty of nine- 
teenth-century law are but the natural right and 
moral duty of philosophical jurisprudence of the 
two preceeding centuries taken over and given 
more definite content in the maturity of law. 
Jurists began by assuming that if they were moral, 
and to the extent that they were moral, they were 
therefore legal. Then the analytical jurist as- 
suming that he could examine them as purely 
legal institutions, reached his cynical conclusion 
and justified it by deduction from his hypothesis. 
Such phenomena as the doctrine that perform- 
ance of a moral obligation that cannot be coerced 
legally will stand legally as performance of a 
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duty and so is not a “voluntary” disposition of 
which legal creditors may complain; or that 
where a moral duty is performed by mistake, al- 
though it was not legally enforceable, the moral 
claim of the recipient to hold what he has re- 
ceived will stand as “consideration;” or that a 
moral claim to money may in effect be set off in 
equity against a legal debt, although the claim is 
not directly enforceable at law, on the ground 
that the legal creditor who seeks equity “must 
do equity”—such examples and a score of others 
that might be advanced show that the legal system 
itself did not wash the whole content of “right” 
and “duty” with cynical acid, whatever jurists 
may have tried to do with the abstract conceptions. 
But in England at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury juristic creative energy was spent. Lord 
Mansfield was succeeded by Lord Kenyon. Lord 
Eldon came presently to “crystallize” equity. A 
generation later the creative energy that was 
needed for the reception of the common law in 
America and the reshapings and adaptations and 
assimilations from the civil law, from the con- 
tinental commercial law, and from colonial cus- 
tom which that process involved—that creative 
energy was spent also. Instead of using what 
ought to be to demonstrate what is, jurists began 
to consider what is to be an authentic pronounce- 
ment on natural truth. Much of the disrepute 
of natural law at present comes from thinking of 
it in terms of the identification of an ideal form 
of familiar legal institutions with the postulated 
eternal immutable law of nature, which obtained 
at the end of the eighteenth century, rather than 
in terms of the classical creative natural law of 
the seventeenth century. Historical jurispru- 
dence put a historical foundation under the 
former way of thinking. 

Throughout the world the latter part of the 
nineteenth century is a period of maturity of law. 
The moral institutions and doctrines taken into 
the legal system during the period of growth be- 
come legalized. We get a “system” of equity. 
Equitable doctrines, such for examples as equit- 
able estoppel, acquire legal shells. The English 
Chancery Division tells us that it is “not a court of 
conscience.” The action for money had and re- 
ceived, which Lord Mansfield had made into a bill 
in equity at law, comes to be administered on me- 
chanical principles. More than one equitable con- 
ception is worked out into hard and fast rules 


which in their technical operations fall upon just 
and unjust alike. The administrative judicial 
methods of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies give way to judicial methods which ignore 
results and seek abstract uniformity, formal pre- 
dicability and outward appearance of certainty, 
at any cost. Thus a certain opposition between 
law and morals develop once more, and the his- 
torical jurist, writing with that phenomenon be- 
fore his eyes, conceives that the very circum- 
stances that this opposition has developed in the 
history of law demonstrates its validity, since it 
shows the course of realization of the idea. 

On such grounds the nineteenth-century jurist 
is zealous to point out that a legal right is not 
necessarily right—i.e., that it may or may not be 
accordant with general feelings as to what ought 
to be. He is eager to show that one may have a 
legal claim that is morally wrong and to refute 
the fallacious jingle that a legal right is not a 
right if it is not right. It may not be denied that 
the identification of morals and law, the assump- 
tion that propositions as to what ought to be 
might be asserted as authoritative legal precepts, 
on that basis alone, gave rise to confusions that 
were injurious to clear thinking in the maturity 
of law. Yet the sharp line between making or 
finding the law and applying the law, which the 
analytical jurist drew and the historical jurist ac- 
cepted, cannot be maintained. Except for routine 
cases the analytical jurist grossly underestimated 
the role of morals in every day decision. Morals 
do more than serve as a last resort when all else 
fails. If as Gray asserts moral ideas and statu- 
tory provisions are but raw materials from which 
courts make the law by judicial decision, using 
the former when case-law and statute are want- 
ing, the argument when carried out shows that 
the judicial decisions of the past are but raw ma- 
terials for the judicial decisions of the moment. 
The outcome of the argument is that courts de- 
cide without law on the basis of sources of law. 
It proves too much. If the term “law” is to have 
any useful meaning it must include all the im- 
mediate materials of judicial decision. 

Judges and lawyers felt this even at the height 
of the reign of nineteenth-century theory. Thus 
Judge Dillon, after stating the analytical and his- 
torical doctrine of the last century, to which from 
a scientific juristic position he felt bound to assent, 
could not but see that his experience as counsel 
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and as judge belied it. He says: “If unblamed 
I may advert to my own experience, I always 
felt in the exercise of the judicial office irresist- 
ably drawn to the intrinsic justice of the case, 
with the inclination and if possible the determina- 
tion, to rest the judgment upon the very right of 
the matter. In the practice of the profession I 
always feel an abiding confidence that if my case 
is morally right and just it will succeed, what- 
ever technical difficulties may stand in the way; 
and the result usually justifies the confidence.” 
Theories that ignore such facts of the adminis- 
tration of justice are as much “in the air” as any 
philosophical theory ever was. 

Sound thinking requires us to perceive that 
moral propositions do not become authoritatively 
established legal precepts whenever a jurist suc- 
ceeds in demonstrating to his own satisfaction 
that they are ethically well taken. On the other 
hand, the conclusion of Historicus does not fol- 
low. He says: “It is right that a man should 
keep all his promises, but the law only compels 
him to keep those which are made for valuable 
consideration; yet the law is not therefore un- 
just ; it only shows that the provinces of law and 
morality are not co-extensive.’ They are not 
necessarily co-extensive. Many things are in- 
volved in determining how far the legal and the 
moral may be or should be made to coincide in a 
particular situation. But a legal rule cannot 
stand simply on the basis that it is authoritatively 
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established and is unmoral. The answer to His- 
toricus is that for a generation the courts have 
been quietly loading his typical unmoral legal rule 
with exceptions and that judicial endeavor to at- 
tain justice through law is continually devising 
new means of evading it. The circumstance that 
“a right” and “law” and abstract “right” in the 
ethical sense were all expressed in Latin by the 
same word, and that “a right” and abstract 
“right” in the ethical sense are expressed by the 
same word in English, has had a powerful in- 
fluence in the history of law in bringing legal 
rights and legal rules into accord with right. It 
was a service to make us think out our termi- 
nology with more discrimination. But we must 
not take our logical discriminations for ends. 
Legal precepts sometimes are and perhaps some- 
times must be at variance with the requirements 
of morals. Yet such a condition is not something 
of which the jurist is to be proud. It is not a 
virtue in the law to have it so. Nor are such 
conditions required, in a certain number, in order 
to demonstrate that law is one thing and morals 
another. So far as such things are more than 
historical anomalies that ought to be pruned 
away, they arise from inherent practical limita- 
tions upon effective legal action, which makes it 
impossible or inexpedient in a wise social engi- 
neering to attempt to secure certain claims or en- 
force certain duties to the extent that might be 
desirable from a purely ethical standpoint. 


SOME LARGER ASPECTS OF SOCIAL WORK 


James H. Turts 


WO outstanding features of the present 
situation in social work suggest or even 
compel an inquiry as to its future devel- 

opment. On the one hand the organization of 
great foundations in recent years which are 
undertaking on a hitherto undreamed of scale cer- 
tain of the fundamental tasks that have been dis- 
covered to a large degree by social work, has 
made a highly significant change in emphasis. 
On the other hand the ed:icational development of 
state universities and agricultural colleges has 
brought with it the natural educational expansion 
which has raised a question for the schools of 


social work as to their objectives and future affili- 
ations. Let us consider each of these a little 
more in detail. 

Of the great foundations, the General Educa- 
tion Board has devoted its funds largely, as its 
name would suggest, to educational work al- 
though this work in the South has had a direct 
bearing upoa the standards of living in rural dis- 
tricts where the question of better farming seemed 
to underlie any possibility of better schools. The 
Rockefeller Foundation has directed its expendi- 
tures thus far largely along the lines of preventive 
medicine and of medical education. This need of 
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more radical measures for public health than the 
private practitioners or even the public hospital 
had undertaken is one that social work had felt, 
though until recently neither the scientific nor 
the financial resources were available for meeting 
it. The Carnegie Corporation has thus far been 
occupied largely with codperating with certain 
special institutions and foundations established by 
Mr. Carnegie but its charter has such wide scope 
that it may be expected to find various tasks in 
promoting the welfare of the people of the United 
States which have been closely related to certain 
lines of social work. The Commonwealth Fund 
has been feeling its way through codperation with 
a variety of special researches and perhaps will 
be more closely identified with tasks of a civic 
and educational character. But the most recent 
addition to the great philanthropic funds, the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation, is seri- 
ously considering what it may best do for social 
welfare. The Russell Sage Foundation is con- 
spicuously in this field of social work. 

The significant fact with reference to all of 
these great funds is that they have had to face 
the question, how can the income be so used as to 
help and not injure? There are certain activities 
of relief and of care which obviously ought to be 
the responsibility of the living. To shift the 
burden of these responsibilities from the living to 
the endowed corporations would not merely be 
unfortunate as removing the necessity for active 
interest in social welfare on the part of the great 
multitude of givers and volunteer workers, but 
would also remove one of the healthful occasions 
for constant criticism upon philanthropic objects 
and methods. If there is an abundance of money 
at hand for an object, the question of whether 
the object is after all worthwhile and whether its 
methods are the best may be less acute. The 
great organizations just referred to seek there- 
fore to work especially along lines of prevention, 
of research, and of the larger problems which do 
not promise immediately visible or tangible re- 
turns but which may in the future be expected to 
yield substantial results. The services of experts 
in research and of men able to take large and 
somewhat detached views of the situation are in 
demand for these foundations. 

On the other hand those engaged in the educa- 
tional work of meeting the present and future 
needs of the profession of social work are faced 









by conditions which point in a similar direction. 
Two somewhat different groups of persons en- 
gaged in education approach this task from some- 
what different angles but with a similar outcome, 
The original schools for social work were organ- 
ized in close relationship to the various philan- 
thropic agencies something as schools for nursing 
were connected with hospitals. This close re- 
lationship was doubtless advantageous at the be- 
ginning in the respect that when the profession 
was in the making it kept the instruction in the 
schools in close relationship to the needs of the 
field and afforded an opportunity for emphasiz- 
ing practical field work. But the limitations of 
schools so conceived are obvious and the tendency 
has been to seek better preparation on the part 
of candidates and a broader scientific basis of 
training. Another group of educators have had 
the problem presented to them as that of proper 
development of their subjects and the applications 
of these. Just as the state universities have been 
led to develop departments of engineering and 
medicine in close connection with the work in 


pure mathematics, physics, and biology so depart- | 


ments of sociology, economics and political science 
have felt the need of developing the schools of 
social work as the field in which the social sciences 
would find their natural outlet. In addition to 
this more purely academic drive there has doubt- 
less been an influence from the general strength- 
ening of service to the community on the part of 
state universities. Institutions directly supported 
by the public have naturally been sensitive to di- 
rect possibilities of serving the public in manifold 
ways; just as they have trained physicians, den- 
tists, engineers, agricultural advisers, teachers of 
domestic arts, so they have felt it appropriate to 
give preparation for social work. Approaching 
the problem from a university point of view they 
would naturally be governed less by the concrete 
needs of philanthropic agencies than by the re- 
sources in the way of. staff and laboratory facili- 
ties which their institutions afford. In universi- 
ties which make graduate work an important fea- 
ture the tendency would be to place emphasis 
upon research in the training for social work. 
Besides these two outstanding influences from 
sources somewhat on the outside, the tendency 
among the more thoughtful people actually en- 
gaged in social work is to move in this same direc- 
tion toward more fundamental studies and more 
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scientific analysis. A difficulty found in recruit- 
ing members of the profession is that in the minds 
of many social work is a “palliative” rather than 
a fundamental remedial process. It has been 
difficult particularly to secure an adequate pro- 
portion of the best men because its tasks have 
often seemed to be peculiarly fitted for direction 
by women. The almost countless number of 
“causes” which besiege the generous for support 
threaten at times to choke the springs of bene- 
ficence by their very multitude instead of open- 
ing them, and thus raise the question whether we 
are carrying on our social task in as large minded 
and statesmanlike fashion as we should. 

To anyone considering these three lines of evi- 
dence—the great corporations with their anxiety 
to know how to spend; the universities with their 
anxiety to develop the social science field in 
proper relationship to the community ; and finally 
the conditions in the field itself of social work— 
the time will appear ripe for a thorough enlarge- 
ment of our conceptions both of social work and 
of education and training for social work. 

The field of social work has been growing along 
many lines which it is not necessary to mention, 
but one line appears more worthy of considera- 
tion now than ever before. While each of the 
great professions has had its field of service to 
mankind there has apparently been no profession 
to raise the broader question whether with all of 
the institutions—law, medicine, education, archi- 
tecture, engineering, commerce,—human life as a 
whole has had its needs met. The lawyer has 
not taken all justice for his field; he has left it 
for the social worker to aid many classes to ob- 
tain justice. The physician, so far as he has de- 
voted himself to private practice, has not consid- 
ered himself responsible for the health of the 
community. The social worker has raised the 
question whether a large part of the community 
is at present getting any adequate medical care. 
The teacher has taught the children who come to 
the school room but it is the social worker who 
has raised the question whether children from 
certain homes are taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which the school system provides. It is 
the social worker who has been active in laws lim- 
iting child labor which are the necessary ante- 
cedents for the widest usefulness of the school 
system. In short, the social worker has more 
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largely than any other profession asked: What 
are the needs of human society and in particularly 
of our American urban society in the presence 
of immigrants, of diverse language groups, of 
diverse economic groups, of diverse degrees of 
intelligence? In a country of a single religion it 
might seem that this task of viewing human 
nature in all its deeper needs would be properly 
the concern of religious bodies but the fact that 
there are so many religious groups in this coun- 
try make it difficult for religious bodies to func- 
tion in this capacity, particularly in city com- 
munities. To look at human society in this broad 
way, to ask for its needs, to anticipate its future 
treatment, to search out the causes of its mal- 
adjustments, to exercise some directing influence 
in its greater movements—this is the great task. 
No other profession has a broader. No other 
profession needs greater resources for its equip- 
ment. No other profession requires contact with 
a greater range of underlying sciences. No other 
profession demands a deeper philosophy of in- 
dividual and social values. 

Some of the older departments in universities 
have perhaps been inclined to look somewhat ask- 
ance at the development of schools of social work 
in their institutions. I believe this may have been 
in part justified by the backward conditions of 
material for instruction and the somewhat un- 
developed methods sometimes pursued. In par- 


_ticular during the war there was pressure to 


bring people into social service as rapidly as pos- 
sible and previous preparation was not scrutin- 
ized too severely. But there are many indications 
of a more adequate conception of the field of so- 
cial work. As material is made available for 
teaching purposes through research and publica- 
tions the level of instruction will rise. It may be 
expected that the personnel of the staffs will be 
improved and that there will be a correspond- 
ingly higher respect given to the subject by young 
people selecting their life work. The way to 
raise the standards of the profession will be found 
to be, as in the case of law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, to require broader and deeper foundations, 
to emphasize scientific methods of studying and 
meeting large tasks and to conceive the field not 
as a rigidly defined one but as itself enlarging and 
developing. 
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WHAT IS THE CASE WORKER REALLY DOING? 


Apa E. SHEFFIELD 


out visitors in a children’s agency that their 
written case histories would prove more il- 
luminating if they would begin their record for 
each child by stating just what they were aiming 
to do for him. Their answer was that such a 
stztement would always be the same, because for 
every child they aimed to care for all its needs. 
This reply might give an impression of unindi- 
vidualized, however conscientious, work, had it 
not come from experienced women in an agency 
of first-rate standing. What these workers pro- 
ceeded to show they meant was that for each 
boarded-out child they were dealing now with its 
health, now with its education, now with its 
church connection, now with recreation, etc. For 
example, they would think of the task of super- 
vising a “pre-delinquent” girl as being first, per- 
haps, that of getting her fitted with glasses, then 
of arranging for her to attend night school, then 
of persuading her to use less powder on her face, 
then of persuading her not to give such an answer 
as “What do you take me for?” when asked a 
service, then of getting her into the Girl Scouts, 
and so on. Any girl must have her eyes and 
schooling attended to, and must be guided in 
dress and in friendships. A competent visitor 
looks after such things as a matter of routine. 
This incident points to a piecemeal habit of 
thinking not uncommon among case workers. 
Their daily dealings with a client’s immediate 
needs make such demands upon their resource- 
fulness that their attention fastens upon a suc- 
cession of detached tasks, and they fail not only 
to note the total trend of their own treatment but 
also to grasp the client’s total situation. They 
keep too close to their tasks to see them in their 
social perspective. The suggestion above referred 
to as having been offered to certain placing-out 
visitors was put forward as a corrective maxim 
drawn from social psychology. Dr. E. B. Holt,’ 
in seeking a key-question for the study of be- 
havior, urges that we ask not “What is this busy 
person—here, the case worker—doing?” but 


[' was once suggested to a group of placing- 


1The Freudian Wish, p. 77. 


“What is this busy person doing as a whole?” 
His idea is that if one would see what behavior 
in a given instance really is (what the meaning of 
behavior is), one must view it in its wider phys- 
ical and social context. Dr. Holt illustrates his 
contention from observation of the honey bee. If 
we ask “What is the bee doing?” he says, we 
might get the answer, “It is doing a great many 
things; now its visual organ is stimulated and it 
darts toward a flower; now its olfactory organ 
is stimulated and it goes for a moment to rub 
antenne with another bee of its own hive; and 
so forth.” But this, he insists, is not an answer. 
An unbiased observer can see plainly enough that 
the bee’s activity as a whole is laying by honey in 
its house. To apply this distinction to the case 
worker, it is not a true description of her activity 
as a whole to say that she is getting tonsils and 
adenoids removed, spring suits selected, Sunday- 
school teachers interested, first this, then that, 
and then the other thing, for the welfare of a 
placed-out child. The social worker is really do- 
ing something which includes these separate ac- 
tivities in their relation to the potentialities of 
the child and of its social environment looked at 
as a “total situation.” 

Just how illuminating to case work the “com- 
prehensive” as against the piecemeal view may 
prove is the concern of this article. A case 
worker, for example, will probably accept as a 
description of much of her dealings with girls 
that she is training them in manners, but will de- 
clare that this is merely one of many things she 
does. In other words, she sees the significance 
of her treatment in the sense that she recognizes 
unmannerly habits and knows that if uncorrected 
such habits will seriously impede a girl’s success 
in a variety of ways. What her piecemeal habit 
of thinking prevents her from grasping is the full 
nature of this significance. Manners may be 
thought of as mere formal graces whose use is to 
oil the wheels of life, as desirable though almost 
specious aids to success, since not necessarily in- 
tegral to character. In this case their significance 
for the case worker is not far-reaching. In a 
larger view, however, they may be thought of as 
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comprising behavior in the small but innumerable 
occurrences of life, as conduct which stirs in one’s 
social environment responses that will condition 
further experience. In this case the training of 
manners may well be regarded as one of the 
major concerns of workers whose interest in peo- 
ple is primarily social. The significance of minor 
conduct for the functioning of social life, the deli- 
cate gradations by which it takes on moral con 
sequences grows evident as one examines the his- 
tories of pre-delinquent girls. A girl who is 
habitually rude, obeying mere self-centered im- 
pulses, will not be tolerated by companions her 
own age and sex. In the presence of boys she is 
likely to be less rude, even polite. Their com- 
panionship, the influence of sex, tends to soothe 
and flatter an unsatisfied craving for self-import- 
ance into a mood almost gracious. For all normal 
men and women the strain on adaptability is prob- 
ably less with persons of the opposite sex. All 
this means that she will alienate herself from the 
standards of girl free-masonry, that her sociai 
life will tend to consist of personal relations with 
one boy at atime. The strain on her adaptability 
is with him at a minimum. Unless she has a 
strong family group back of her—and even fam- 
ily ties wear thin by habitual rudeness—her de- 
tached personal contacts tend to become uncon- 
ventionalized. The milieu for her further ex- 
periences with men at once contracts and deterio- 
rates. Again, take a girl whose natural desire for 
attention expresses itself in loud dress and boister- 
ous demeanor. Her mere crudity may at once 
cut her off from well-conducted girls and give 
men the impression that she is open to improper 
approaches. She has put herself in the way of 
temptations (which a more refined or conven- 
tional girl escapes) by adopting, perhaps without 
realizing it, the status symbols of the declassed 
girl. Reflection on these wider consequences of 
manners and conventions makes them appear a 
cohesive force, and their lack of disregard as 
something socially disrupting. They are a me- 
dium of delicate activities holding groups of peo- 
ple together, keeping one group distinct from an- 
other, and they further or prevent any given in- 
dividual’s being caught up into associational life. 

So conceived a training in manners looks first 
to a girl’s endowment and disposition. It is re- 
membered that rudeness in behavior towards 
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others oftens springs from such attitudes as shy- 
ness, jealousy, envy, suspicion, resentment—atti- 
tudes all of which are fostered by the inward- 
turning mind. Even poor health—the eye strain, 
adenoids, infected tonsils, and so on, which social 
workers are at such pains to correct—has a social 
significance from the fact that by reducing vitality 
it tends to make the mind turn inward, and hence 
may be a source of rudeness. Discipline in good 
manners, in minor conduct, leads the mind out- 
ward to a perception of the effect of one’s be- 
havior upon other people, and upon the quality 
of one’s relations with them. As associational 
life becomes more complex, more varied, it would 
seem as if the importance of disciplined minor 
conduct would increase. The case worker, there- 
fore, who is helping to supply this training for a 
pre-delinquent girl is expanding the girl’s poten- 
tialities for social life. 

The answer, then, to the question “What is the 
case worker with pre-delinquent girls doing as a 
whole?” might be, “She is making the girl’s man- 
ners interactive with an environment that responds 
by widening or contracting her further possibili- 
ties of experience.” 

The social psychologists’s key question then, 
“What is the organism doing as a whole?” means 
for the case worker “What am I doing for my 
client’s total situation?” But this brings her to a 
further question—one which Dr. Holt seems not 
yet to have disposed of: “How wide a ‘totality’ 
of my client’s situation do I bring under view?” 
Where human beings are concerned, the scope as 
well as the variety of environmental processes is 
almost unlimited. The totality of a total situa- 
tion, therefore, is only relative. With what radius 
shall the case worker circumlimit the field of her 
concern? The placing-out visitors above quoted, 
in giving their piecemeal answer that they were 
attending to health, attending to education, and 
so on, were taking only immediate environmental 
facts under view at one time. A worker who 
should say that she was “developing a girl’s po- 
tentialities for social life” would be taking a 
wider, more inclusive, more meaningful range of 
social facts into account. She would be consid- 
ering a “total situation” which would include 
aspects of her activities in regard to health and 
education, as well as the part of manners in social 
living. One who should describe herself simply 











as “expanding a girl’s potentialities” would be 
thinking of a still more inclusive total situation. 
Would it have still more meaning? The first 
kind of answer—the piecemeal one—Dr. Holt 
himself has shown to be inadequate. It makes 
case workers describe their efforts in terms that 
often belittie their real import. The second kind 
conveys a recognition of the worker’s efforts, the 
girl’s behavior and the environing activities of so- 
ciety as conspiring together in one functional 
whole. The third kind takes in so wide a range 
of environing facts that the mind loses its sense 
of direction for the purpose in hand, which here 
is social case treatment. No one could guess 
what a case worker was actually doing who should 
say she was “developing a girl’s potentialities.” 
A formula so vague would include consequences 
too remote to lie within any field of prevision. 
The case worker, therefore, should not beguile 
herself with such characterizings of her function 
as that she is “preparing girls for citizenship,” 
or is “developing character,” or “establishing 
ideals.” She must delimit the circle of her con- 
cern by the possibility of following the conse- 
quences of her treatment. The range of maxi- 
mum significance for her seems to lie between the 
two extremes of a piecemeal view on the one 
hand and on the other an over-inclusive view in 
which the sense of trend in the processes involved 
grows too faint for concrete thinking.? 

The scope of environing facts, the social con- 
text, to be brought under view in describing be- 
havior is of practical importance to a case worker 
in influencing the conduct of her client. How 
barren in social thinking a piece of case work 
can be where it envisages no total situation around 
the client is often apparent in case-committee dis- 
cussion. One such may illustrate. It dealt with 
an unmarried mother, whose story with many de- 
tails both before and after the birth of her child 
has been presented to the committee by the social 
worker. The members spoke up as follows: 

Miss A: Is this a case for us? 

Mrs. B: The reformatory is the place for a 
girl of that sort. 

Miss A: But we haven’t any evidence, have 
we? And anyway what good would it do? No 
one could reform a girl like that. 


2 Cf. the author’s Case-Study Possibilities, p. 54ff. 
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Mrs. B: Well at any rate society would be 
protected from her for a while. She’s a common 
prostitute. 

Mrs. C: Oh no, she’s not that. She never ac- 
cepted money, only dinners and theatres. That 
does make a difference, doesn’t it? and the men 
were all her friends. She did select ; that’s some- 
thing. And she works steadily. After all we 
don’t know that these affairs since the baby came 
were more than flirtations. 

Miss A: I can’t believe they were merely 
flirtations. Her whole history shows her to be 
utterly sordid. She hasn’t shown sentiment at 
any time in her whole life. It isn’t as if she had 
ever been in love. 

Mrs. D (to Mrs. C): Even if they were only 
flirtations, it was very wrong. A mother ought 
to be so uplifted by her love for her child that 
motherhood would fill her whole heart and mind 
and soul and she would have no other thoughts 
er desires. Her conduct right through has been 
just as wrong as could be. 

Mrs. C: Why, I’m not defending her conduct. 
I’m only trying to discriminate. 

Mrs. E (to Mrs. D): Do you think we can 
expect these girls to rise to heights of feeling? I 
don’t believe many of them do. It seems like 
asking a good deal. 

Mrs. B: She doesn’t excite the least interest 
or sympathy in me. 

Miss A: Nor in me. 

What were these ladies really doing? One 
might answer that they were dealing with the 
case of an unmarried mother. But a “case” im- 
plies a problem. In all their talk this committee 
disclosed no sense of the girl’s experience as 
something integral with a larger social environ- 
ment. A more accurate answer would be that 
they were discussing the degree of condemnation 
due this girl. Their attitude was that of “praise 
and blame,” a response emotional rather than 
analytic. Praise and blame, while useful and 
necessary short-cuts in our mutual social discip- 
line, usually refer to immediate consequences and 
do not take into view the drift of conduct in its 
causal relation with its total social setting. 

In order to understand the total situation of a 
girl such as this—a girl, who, getting her pleasure 
illicitly through men friends, at the same time 
makes good wages in a steady position and sup- 
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ports herself, one must take in the bearing of a 
fairly wide range of social facts. It is a highly 
complex siituation, the causal factors converging 
from many directions. Among them at least six 
are apparent: First, the economic independence 
of working girls, which permits them to be free 
from home restraint at will; second, the depend- 
ence of girls upon men for their pleasures ; third, 
the sex standards and conventions among men in 
general, especially perhaps among the smaller 
business men; fourth, this girl’s own sex stand- 
ards as compared not only with those of the la- 
dies of the committee, but also with those of girls 
more depraved than she; fifth, the social effect of 
this manifestation of the social evil as compared 
with the effect of commercialized forms of vice; 
and sixth, the effects—known and probable—of 
the girl’s behavior upon acquaintances, friends, 
and her family—including the child. 

Possibly the ladies of this committee did not 
have the social knowledge that would qualify 
them to bring so wide a range of facts under view. 
Yet how could they understand and deal with this 
typical situation without thinking of it in its wider 
setting? The fact that the situation is typical, 
that many self-supporting girls take their pleasure 
as did this one, means that any such girl hears 
this mode of life either taken for granted or justi- 
fied by her acquaintances of either sex. While 
she might agree under reproof that her conduct 
was wrong, and might assent to abstract ideals 
held up to her, this assent might only too easily 
be a conventional lip-service to fine-sounding 
words whose real import her habits of living pre- 
vented her from realizing. A worker who would 
influence such a girl to change her accustomed 
pleasure habits should be able to show her first 
that she herself has an understanding of the girl’s 
world and its standards, and secondly what, in 
concrete terms, are desirable consequences in the 
range and quality of social relationships which 
that world of self-centered qualifications misses. 

This more thoughtful approach, involving a 
grasp of the client’s “total situation” is illustrated 
in an interview on the part of a worker who had 
the task of bringing a light-fingered girl to ac- 
knowledge stealing and lying. This girl, 15 years 
old, had been suspected for some time of picking 
up little sums of money in her foster home. A 
previous proven theft and the fact that there 
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seemed to be no one else who could have taken 
the money were the only actual evidence against 
her. To three different people, all of whom she 
much liked, the girl had with a frank-eyed look of 
innocence denied all knowledge of the money. 
The case worker in question then took her in 
hand. She began by persuading the girl to hand 
over to her several trinkets (bought with the 
stolen money) on the ground that they were in- 
appropriate to a school girl. She then brought 
her to reacknowledge the prior theft in which 
she had been caught red-handed, making her see 
that her untruthfulness at that time was leading 
everyone to treat with suspicion her present 
claims of innocence. She made her understand 
that the worker herself knew how it felt to be 
drawn towards taking money when it was new 
and pretty. Then little by little she showed her 
how and why her dishonesty was turning her 
affectionate foster parents away from her, that 
it had to be kept from the children in the family 
(of whom she was fond) because they wouid be 
injured by having their confidence in her de- 
stroyed, that if persisted in her conduct would 
inevitably change this worker’s dealings with her 
from a friendly to a merely official basis, that her 
future experiences among employers and social 
companions would be embarrassed by the precau- 
tions which people would try to take without 
showing her their distrust. The girl thereupon 
acknowledged the thefts, said she had been pilfer- 
ing all her life, agreed to tell the truth to her foster 
mother immediately and to make restitution— 
which she later did. 

What was this worker really doing? She had 
neither scolded about dishonesty nor talked ab- 
stract ideals. She knew that in a girl who had 
been pilfering all her life, the idea “honesty” was 
imperfectly developed, that such girls could 
hardly know what a “sense of honor” is. They 
know the words, of course, but they have no store 
of experiences to tell them what kind of social 
response sustains a code of honor. What she had 
done therefore was patiently to lead the mind of 
a vain, self-centered girl step by step to a percep- 
tion of her conduct as affecting the quality of her 
relations with the people about her. She showed 
the girl the meaning of her situation as a total, 
but as a total which was yet near and concrete 
enough for an undisciplined mind to grasp. By 
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getting her to acknowledge her misdoing and to 
make restitution she brought her to take the first 
step towards realizing what honesty means. In- 
cidentally she had drawn the girl’s thought out- 
ward to a sense of her environment as a flow of 
many people’s activities among which her own 
must harmonize if she was to experience the 
larger satisfactions of life. 

The wider view of a client’s situation may affect 
not only the worker’s treatment of the client, but 
the policies of the case-work agency in selecting 
types of problem for its care. The practice— 
frequent in private organizations—of choosing 
the more promising cases for treatment, as well 
as the specializing of work as between family and 
child-care agencies, both involve policies that 
might be modified, were attention always paid to 
a client’s “total situation.” One example may 
serve to illustrate a possible qualifying of both 
policies. 

A child-placing agency took under care a girl 
of 14 years whose father was a “black sheep” 
and whose mother was on the border line of a 
psychosis. The agency gave the girl intensive 
care for four years, providing her with excellent 
educational opportunities. She did very well. At 
the end of that time the parents wished her at 
home, and although unsuitable they were not so 
evidently unsuitable that a court would have de- 
nied them custody. The girl had to be returned 
and has gradually dropped back to the low moral 
standards of her mother. This agency’s board 
are now asking themselves what they have really 
accomplished and whether they should have spent 


work has been, and is, applied sociology. As 

things are, nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The origins of sociology and social 
work go back to different motives, they have pur- 
sued independent paths, each has upon occasion 
been indifferent, hostile, or even contemptuous of 
the other. The inexorable logic of a common so- 
cial situation, however, is now forcing sociology 
and social work to recognize and to act upon their 
necessary interdependence. 


L is a fallacy, widely current, that social 
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their energies on a case over which the court had 
not given them longer control. 

The agency undertook to care for this girl be- 
cause they believed her to show possibilities of 
development and evidently their judgment was 
correct so far as the girl as an isolated individual 
was concerned. From this point of view it was 
a “promising” case. The developments, however, 
have brought into the foreground factors which 
make the girl’s situation as a whole appear to have 
been the reverse of promising. Viewed as one 
member of a family, she becomes a case where 
remedial treatment of the individual involves re- 
education of the group. The illustration points 
further to the reason why certain progressive 
child-care agencies are beginning to do family 
work. They find that the situation of the child 
as a whole includes his parents, his brothers and 
sisters, and his home surroundings. Inevitably, 
therefore, they pass out beyond any specializing 
of function so narrow as to impair the full effi- 
cacy of their treatment. 

The view here urged as to “what the case 
worker is doing” is realistic rather than moral- 
istic. It involves a re-education of those workers 
who have the moralist’s traditional concern with 
the “good” or “bad” character of their clients in- 
stead of the behavioristic concern with the activi- 
ties which go on between a client’s changing per- 
sonality interknit with a changing environment. 
These changes for better or worse are to be 
looked for not in the fortunes of the individual 
client, but in successive stages of the whole mov- 
ing situation. 


‘ 


INDEPENDENT ORIGINS 


The beginnings of sociology are to be found in 
the philosophy of history. Comte, Spencer and 
Ward, three pioneers in sociology, were social 
philosophers rather than social scientists. Gen- 
eral works on sociology preceded investigation of 
social problems. Indeed, the earliest sociological 
research seems to have been concerned with ethno- 
logical data, rather than with materials drawn 
from contemporary social life. 












Social work had its origin in attempts to organ- 
ize and systematize the giving of relief to indi- 
viduals and families in distress. Several steps 
mark the development of efficiency in this field 
of administration and service. First came the 
charity organization society with its insistence 
upon certain principles and methods of family 
rehabilitation. Attention focused upon the me- 
chanical processes of case work, as investigation, 
codperation, registration, record-keeping, etc. As 
technique developed with experience the necessity 
appeared of training social workers: by classes in 
the social agencies, by the establishment of in- 
dependent training schools, and by courses in 
practical sociology offered in universities and col- 
leges. A literature of social work has come into 
being, small but promising. An organization of 
professional social workers, the American Asso- 
ciation. of Social Workers, has been formed for 
the purpose of raising standards and requirements 
in social service. 

The logic of the situation, in forcing upon so- 
ciologist and social worker alike a sense of mutual 
interdependence, has compelled recognition of the 
fact that social research is quite as indispensable 
to social science as to social technology. How 
the independent paths of sociology and social 
work have tended to converge is manifest in a 
survey of the stages through which each has 
passed. 

In sociology, the transition from philosophy to 
science falls naturally into three periods: 

1. The period of Comte and Spencer; so- 
ciology, conceived in the grand style, is a phi- 
losophy of history, a “science of progress” 
(evolution). 

2. The periods of the “schools ;” sociological 
thought, dispersed among the various schools, is 
absorbed in an effort to define its point of view 
and to describe the kinds of facts that sociology 
must look for to answer the questions that so- 
ciology asks. 

3. The period of investigation and research, 
the period into which sociology is just now en- 
tering.? 

In the field of social service, periods are not so 
clearly marked, but may be tentatively divided 
as follows: 

1. The period of philanthropy, social eco- 


1 Robert E. Park, “Sociol and the Social Sciences,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XXVII, 1921-22, p. 169. 
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nomics, charity whether organized or unorgan- 
ized, conceived of as an expression of the 
humanitarian sentiment. 

2. The period of social reform, sociai politics, 
the launching of social movements not alone to 
ameliorate conditions of life for the dependent 
and the defective classes, but also to insure and 
to promote the welfare of the community. 

3. The period of social work as a profession, 
applied social science, with a technique of per- 
sonal and social adjustment, the period social 
service is now entering. 


These three stages of development may be 
traced in all fields of social service. In some 
forms of welfare activity, all three stages exist 
today. In child care, for example, the first, the 
period of the expression of simple human sym- 
pathy is still represented by the humane society 
caring alike for cruelly treated children and ill 
used animals. The second, the period of social 
reform, is exemplified by the work of the Juvenile 
Protective Association with its major interest in 
the enactment and enforcement of legislation to 
safeguard the interests and rights of children. 
The third, the period of investigation, is marked 
by emphasis upon child study as the basis for 
behavior adjustments as in the recently estab- 
lished institutes for juvenile research. 


A most interesting and valuable study could be 
made of the fifty volumes of Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work to show by 
careful analysis of the papers the changes during 
the past half century in the viewpoint, the in- 
terests, and the methods of social service agencies. 
Such a survey would be a fitting part of a 
“thorough-going reconsideration of its pro- 
gram’? at the semi-centennial gathering at Wash- 
ington this year. 


CONVERGENCE ON RESEARCH 


Even without an exhaustive and critical analy- 
sis of these annual records, there can be no doubt 
that social work is moving with increasing mo- 
mentum toward research, both as a basis of edu- 
cation for the newly developing profession and 
as the indispensable condition for social case 
work in the sense of a technique of diagnosing 
and adjusting personal relations. The findings 
of research in psychiatry, psychology and soci- 


2 See article by Homer Folks, “The National Conference Plan 
for 1923,” Journal of Social Forces, I, November, 1922, pp. 32-33. 
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ology are being eagerly scanned by alert students 
of the newer aspects of social case work. 

This shift of emphasis from case work as the 
application of dogmatic principles and methods 
der‘ved from common-sense experience to case 
work as a pragmatic art based upon the experi- 
mental study of behavior is, of course, only in its 
infancy. Already, however, the older and the 
newer points of view are clashing. A paragraph 
in the mid-monthly issue of the Survey for Jan- 
uary 15% commenting upon a pamphlet “Case 
Study Possibilities: a Forecast,” by Ada Eliot 
Sheffield, one of the leaders in the new school 
of social case work states the matter with frank 
flippancy : 

“(Mrs. Sheffield) has put forth the ambitious 
project of wedding social case work to the ‘science 
of socialized personality.’ To one who is not 
familiar with the antecedents and historical de- 
velopment of case work on the one hand and so- 
cial theory on the other, it might seem that they 
are too clearly related for such a union, but they 
are in truth quite outside the prohibited degrees. 
One belongs to the Philanthropy family and the 
other to the distantly related Sociological-Social 
Psychological-Psychology of Behavior colony. 
As Mrs. Sheffield is well aware, in many places 
the members of these two families are only on 
stiff bowing terms. She sets out, therefore, to 
locate the area of common interest, which she 
thinks she finds in a science of conduct, ‘of per- 
sonality conceived as a center of interpenetrating 
social forces.’ “The hope for social progress is 
that a systematic study of conduct, of social 
situations, may lead to a science which can be in- 
corporated into educational method and practic- 
ally applied.’ ” 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF SocroLocy To SocraL Work 


Recent studies in sociology have fashioned tools 
for the analysis of personality and group be- 
havior not yet fully appreciated by social workers. 
Outstanding among these concepts are social 
forces, the human wishes as indices of the normal 
life, the role of folkways and mores in behavior, 
human nature as the product of social life, the 
person as the individual with status, and isola- 
tion, mobility and unrest as diagnostic symptoms. 

The notion of social forces arose independently 
both in social work and in sociology. Social 


*P, 522. 


workers have used the term, more or less vaguely, 
either to denote the totality of social factors in 
society or to differentiate the significant person- 
alities, groups and institutions of a community. 
The term secured wide currency among social 
workers through a department in Charities and 
Commons continued in The Survey entitled “So- 
cial Forces” and edited by Edward T. Devine. 
In sociology the concept of social forces may be 
traced back both to history and to social phi- 
losophy, but the motive as im social work has 
been to secure an explanation of behavior. Re- 
cent studies in sociology have reduced social 
forces to social attitudes and human wishes. 
Thomas and Znaniecki in “The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America” have offered a detailed de- 
scription and critical analysis of personality, of 
the family, and of social organization and dis- 
organization in terms of attitudes and wishes. 

The theory of the four-fold classification of all 
wishes into new experience, security, response and 
recognition will be found most illuminating to the 
social worker who perceives the relation of his 
work to the study of personality and personal 
adjustment. The real point about these four 
classes of the human wishes inheres in the fact 
that no wish in one class can be satisfactorily 
substituted for a wish in another class, and that 
the personality requires for its wholesome devel- 
opment the realization, in some form, of all these 
wishes. 

The role of folkways and mores in behavior 
has been most convincingly exhibited by W. G. 
Sumner in his book “Folkways.” One can hardly 
overestimate the extent to which the lack of 
knowledge of European customs and cultural 
backgrounds has been responsible for the failure 
of social workers to secure codperation of immi- 
grant families. The entire set of volumes of the 
Americanization Studies of the Carnegie Corpor- 
ation is by no means too much equipment for the 
social worker in our cosmopolitan American cities, 
but one volume of the series, “Old World Traits 
Transplanted,” by Robert E. Park and Herbert 
A. Miller, must be regarded as indispensable. 

The interpretation of human nature as a pro- 
duct of social life made by Charles H. Cooley® 
is now generally accepted as the basic sociological 


* For a detailed account of the history of the concept of social 
forces see R. E. Park and E. . Burgess, Introduction to the 
Science of Sociology, Chapter VII, “Social Forces,” pp. 435-504. 

5 See his three books, Human Nature and the Social Order. 
Social Organization and Social Process. 











conception. The personality of a human being 
can be understood only in terms of interrelation- 
ships with one’s fellows. That the person is, 
consequently, the individual with status is a con- 
clusion with far reaching implications for the 
further study of human behavior. All social work- 
ers must have appreciated, even if they have not 
fully comprehended, the catastrophic effect of 
loss of status upon a person or a family. Yet up 
to the present time no effort has been put forth 
to devise an adequate scale for measuring the 
social position of persons and families. 

Isolation, mobility and unrest are being defined 
in sociology as diagnostic symptoms of funda- 
mental disorders in the personality and in society. 
Discernment of the obvious and even more of the 
subtle forms of isolation is a proceedure pre- 
liminary to a detection of the actual underlying 
states or causes of personal and social maladjust- 
ment. Mobility, or exposure and susceptibility 
to new stimuli, particularly if the stimuli are 
numerous, voluminous, frequent or sudden, is in- 
dicative of attitudes as in conversion, or of de- 
moralization. Unrest in the person, often but 
not always associated with mobility, denotes tend- 
encies in the individual to escape from the orderly 
routine of social life. Insights such as these 
terms suggest are helpful alike to the social theo- 
rist and to the social worker. 

CoNTRIBUTIONS OF SoctaL Work To SocroLocy 

Sociology, as it enters in a more thorough-going 
way into the field of social research, is finding in 
the materials collected by social agencies data of 
distinct value for sociological investigation. The 
records of family case work agencies, of the pro- 
bation departments of courts, of institutes for 
juvenile research, of reformatory institutions, 
and of many other organizations contain inform- 
ation and the record of experience which if or- 
ganized and classified would increase social knowl- 
edge and in turn improve social practice. 

The point is often made not without warrant, 
that the records of social agencies are not in the 
form best suitable for purposes of scientific re- 
search, One answer to this objection is that the 
sociological study of these data would undoubt- 
edly have as one of its results certain changes in 
record keeping which would enhance the value 
of these materials for sociological research. The 
interest in this subject both among social workers 
and sociologists is indicated by the action of the 
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National Conference of Social Work in Provi- 
dence and of the American Sociological Society 
in Chicago at their last annual meetings in author- 
izing and directing committees from both organ- 
izations to consider the value and adaptability of 
the records of social work agencies and of public 
welfare departments for scientific and teaching 
purposes. 

The actual case work proceedure of social 
agencies with persons and families affords oppor- 
tunities for research, as yet too little realized 
upon by sociologists. The case conference, if con- 
ceived of as a consultation for tentative diagnosis 
and experimental treatment to be tested by a 
careful follow-up study of cases will furnish 
findings of great theoretical and practical value. 

In tracing the rise and recent tendencies of 
community organization, Dr. Jesse F. Steiner 
says,® “The factors that enter into the organiza- 
tion of the social forces of a community cannot 
be understood without a thorough knowledge of 
the principles of collective behavior.” Just as 
emphatically may it also be stated that our knowl- 
edge of the principles of collective behavior will 
be augmented through the study by the sociologist 
of concrete experiments, successful and unsuc- 
cessful, of community organizations. An evident 
recognition of this common interdependence is 
manifest in the whole-hearted codperation of 
community workers and sociologists in the Na- 
tional Community Center Association to carry 
out a program of just such investigations. 

The responsibility, in whole or in part, is now 
being put upon departments of sociology for the 
education of young people planning to enter social 
work as a profession. This obligation means not 
only a revision of the curriculum but a reorgani- 
zation of the content of materials in the course 
of study. The old-time courses in practical or 
applied sociology were largely informational in 
character. The newer courses that are being de- 
veloped attack social problems from the standpoint 
of a social psychology which seeks not merely to 
state social problems, but to explain them. 

Certainly not the whole truth, but quite as 
certainly the proverbial grain of truth, is con- 
tained in the following passage from a new vol- 
ume on psychiatric social work, “The Kingdom 
of Evils,” by the late E. E. Southard and Mary 
C. Jarrett: “Social work will some day pass 


©The Journal of Social Forces, I, November, 1922, p. 18. 
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into a great body of sociological theory 
: The student of social work . . is 
himself recording facts that will go to make up 
new sociological text-books of the future and give 
the theory of human group relations its proper 
fundament in a theory of human individual 
relations.””? 


CoMMON AND SPECIAL INTERESTS 


The run of thought of this paper might be 
greatly elaborated. The logic of the situation is, 
however, sufficiently clear to direct attention to 
the fertile area of interests common both to so- 
ciology and to social work. A complete recog- 
nition of their interdependence in social research 
is not inconsistent with the safe-guarding of the 
special interest of each. The aim of social work 


is and will continue to be the maintenance and 
the raising of the standards of economic, social 
and civic life. The aim of sociology, in the future 
as in the past, will be the increase of knowledge 
of the behavior of the person and of society. The 
common ground in social research will enable 
both to codperate and leave each free to pursue 
its chosen objective. 

In emphasizing the necessary interdependence 
of sociology and of social work the differences 
in their aims and interests should not be over- 
looked nor minimized. Social work has drawn 
and will continue to derive assistance from re- 
search in psychiatry, psychology, economics and 
political science. Sociology is related to social 
work in the same way that it is related to medi- 
cine, law, education and religion. 


THE USES AND PROCEDURE OF COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


Jos. C, Logan 


All the talk we have ever heard 
Uttered by bat or beast or bird— 
Hide or fin or scale or feather— 
Jabber it quickly and all together 
Excellent ! Wonderful! Once again ! 
Now we are talking just like men. 


Road-Song cf the Bandar-Log. 


EETINGS are always incidental to the 
administration of voluntary agencies. 


They are of vital concern to professional 


_workers who are largely responsible for their use 


and procedure. A discussion of the use and pro- 
cedure of meetings should, therefore, prove of 
interest and practical value to such workers and 
to those who as voluntary officers are constantly 
being called upon to attend boards and commit- 
tees in connection with philanthropic and civic 
work, 
IMPORTANCE 


It makes little difference what one may think 
or know or plan respecting matters of social wel- 
ware unless he can enlist the sympathetic under- 
standing of enough others to apply his ideas either 
through voluntary or governmental organization. 
In view of the necessity in voluntary organization 
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for the leadership and direction of a disinterested 
group of people, and of the universal use of the 
committee method with such groups, the neglect 
or routine acceptance of meetings spells failure. 
Standards of work are dissipated, support which 
may temporarily be accorded a capable, self- 
sacrificing worker remains unorganized, voluntary 
leadership is undeveloped, and no permanent in- 
stitution or service is added to the community. 
On the other hand, there are plenty of cases on 
record where one good committee has saved the 
life of an organization. There is, however, a 
great deal of unnecessarily wasted time and energy 
put into meetings. They are often stupid and 
divisive where they should be stimulating and 
helpful to codperative thought and action. “Ask 
me to do anything except attend a meeting,” said 
a Red Cross chairman to me on one occasion. 
Says Graham Wallas,! “I have myself, during 
the last twenty-five years, sat through perhaps 
three thousand meetings of municipal committees 
of different sizes and for different purposes, and 
I am sure that at least half of the men and women 
with whom I have sat were entirely unaware that 
any conscious mental effort on their part was 


1“The Great Society”—page 276. 
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called for.” Such aversion or indifference to 
meetings is unfortunate for all good causes. Dis- 
cussion is our general socializing agency and its 
crudities, not its functions, discredit it. The real 
leaders of our time are not the orators who stir a 
passing emotion, but those who have the patience 
and insight to weld together the forces of thought 
and feeling that can be touched into action when 
people sit down together.2, Human beings began 
their life in small groups, not too large for them 
to see, hear, and recognize all members. There 
is convincing authority for the statement that 
man first became conscious of himself as a mem- 
ber of a group not as an individual. His evolu- 
tion has been social, and his dependence upon the 
group no less than that of ants and bees and 
wolves and other gregarious animals. The mod- 
ern committee is but a civilized successor of 
primitive and purely instinctive forms of com- 
munication and action. And there was a time 
when the meetings of human beings were not so 
different as now from the gatherings of other 
animals! As a measure of human progress, we 
are justified in comparing a modern board of 
directors’ or committee meetings with a pack of 
wolves which with snarls, occasional excursions 
on a trail, a mass of howls, now here, now there, 
an eye for the leader who dashes off on a fresh 
scent, finally gets off all together on the chase. 
Our meetings are made up of human beings in 
the full stature of civilization, but the snarl, the 
bolt, the conglomeration of voices, and sparring 
for leadership, still break through from the found- 
ations of the past. There is no one for whom 
committee meetings will not take on a new in- 
terest when he realizes the part they had and still 
have in human society, and appreciates the op- 
portunity they afford for the control and devel- 
opment of emotions and thought, including his 
own. 

The fundamental purpose of meetings is to 
reach a consensus of opinion as a basis for action 
respecting matters which require the joint sup- 
port of a number of people. Assuming that one 
does not wish to subvert this purpose, he should 
avoid an effort to impose or railroad his opinion 
on a meeting. He should encourage fair and open 
consideration of all relevant facts and opinions in 
order that a true “consensus” may be reached, 


2“Joining in Public Discussion’ (Alfred Dwight Sheffield). 
Introduction. 
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and with the faith that it is more likely to be 
workable than his individual opinion. Meetings 
for further codperation should themselves be 
characterized by a coéperative attitude of thought 
and action. They should never be abused and 
their effect destroyed by domination, as in an in- 
stance told of E. H. Harriman, who once at a 
meeting said, “Gentlemen, we must have cooper- 
ation,’ and when asked what he meant replied, 
“Do as I say and do it damn quick.” Samuel 
McChord Crothers says in one of his essays,® 
“To do a right thing wrongly is as bad as to doa 
wrong thing rightly. It mixes up the results. 
You can say anything you please if you say it 
pleasantly. There are people who can’t say ‘How 
do you do?’ without having it sound like an in- 
sult. They say it so inquisitorially.” Conclusions 
can be reached in meetings which are by no means 
conclusive, and discourteous, domineering con- 
duct may arouse animosities that far overbalance 
in discord any good that may have been planned 
by the gathering. 


MEMBERSHIP OF COMMITTEES 


It has been said that “the best committee con- 
sists of one man with power to act.” Such a 
statement ignores the object of committees in so- 
cial work which is to get people in agreement on 
a common purpose and keep them working at it 
together. The statement erroneously assumes 
that the application not the making of policies is 
the function of committee action. 

A committee may be composed of from three 
to forty people, the number being varied between 
these limits according to the nature of the prob- 
lems to be considered, the smaller committee be- 
ing advisable where the subject matter is difficult, 
technical or on account of its newness or its de- 
tail of interest only to a few. Groups numbering 
more than seven or eight should have matters re- 
duced to comparatively simple issues by the ex- 
ecutive or by a small committee before being pre- 
sented to them. The members should be chosen 
primarily on the basis of their interest in the 
work to be planned or carried out, and wealth, 
influence, or leadership regarded as a considera- 
tion secondary to actual or potential interest. 
Chambers of Commerce now usually make a 
thorough effort to find out the interests of their 
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members before appointing committees. The old 
plan says Lucius Wilson in “Community Leader- 
ship” bordered on the ridiculous. “One or two 
enthusiasts were usually hooked up with as many 
pessimists and the chairmanship given to some 
‘leading citizen’ who cared not a whit for the 
whole matter. No wonder such organization 
never got anywhere.” 

In pioneering social work, the committee mem- 
bership should not usually be filled at the begin- 
ning. Committees should be allowed to grow 
from a small to a larger number as new people 
are discovered or interested. Nor should the 
membership of a committee ever be regarded as 
static. The chairman or secretary should encour- 
age members to analyze themselves from time 
to time in relation to circumstances which render 
their service on a committee disadvantageous or 
impractical. Committees would accomplish more 
if their members kept this in mind and relieved a 
movement with which they were associated of the 
dead weight of indifference, and, at the same time, 
they should protect the movement from the harm- 
ful effects of an erroneous interpretation of their 
resignation. 

Walter Lippman says in a review of Mr. Lan- 
sing’s book on the Peace Conference—“Mr. Lan- 
sing did not know how to decline or how to re- 
sign. Yet if democracy is to work men must learn 
how to do both. When they take a position it 
must be on ‘some agreement about what they are 
to do with it. And when they are not able to do 
that, they must learn to give the office up with- 
out scandal. That is very simple and very import- 
ant. It goes deep. For once you approach public 
office in that spirit, the office ceases to be a place 
and becomes a function. So inverted is our tra- 
dition that when a man resigns everybody won- 
ders whether he is disloyal.” It should be the 
final loyal service of a committee member, who, 
having lost interest or found it inconvenient to 
continue to serve, to resign and to suggest and 
enlist someone in his place. 

Paid employees of an organization, while they 
must usually act as secretary of their boards of 
committees, should not be members thereof. 
They should be present at all meetings and ordi- 
narily keep the minutes. The committee should 
be made to understand by occasional statements 
from the secretary or chairman that it was free 


at any time to hold an executive session at which 
the presence of the secretary was not desired. 
The secretary should encourage such meetings 
occasionally by absenting himself temporarily 
from a meeting, and expressly stating that he did 
so to leave the committee free to discuss any 
matter which they might not be able to discuss 
without embarrassment in his presence. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


The chairman should be selected by majority 
vote of the committee. Before his selection the 
committee should frankly discuss what their par- 
ticular chairman is expected to do. Is he merely 
to plan and preside at the committee meeting, or 
is he, besides doing that, to exercise supervision 
and give advice between committee meetings to 
the secretary and to other workers. The chair- 
man in a small organization usually has to per- 
form both these functions which, though they de- 
mand different qualities, may be performed best 
by the same person. 

The presiding chairman should be alert in his 
demeanor. I heard of one meeting that was 
spoiled by a chairman’s backache. The chairman 
should be interested and informed in detail con- 
cerning the program of the particular meeting, 
and loyal and optimistic toward the committee’s 
enterprise. He should be interested in the devel- 
opment of other members of the committee, and 
realize that out of a free and frank discussion of 
the committee’s business there is likely to emerge 
ideas and conclusions which are sounder and 
more workable than those of any one member, 
even of himself. None too many people really 
act as if they believed that two heads were better 
than one where the contrast lies between two and 
their own. The chairman should be one who can 
steer between rambling and chaotic comments and 
opinions which get no where, and the suppression 
of free and general discussion. This cannot be 
done by the application of strict rules, but only by 
making a group feel at ease; and, by quickness of 
wit, reserve and insight, drawing out those who 
are backward or timid, curbing those who are 
loquacious or domineering, and smoothing over 
sharp or embarrassing situations. A good sugges- 
tion to chairmen lies in Mr. Bryan’s story of the 
best introduction he ever heard. It was by an 
Irishman who arose and said, “This is Mr. Bryan 
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who will do the spakin,” and sat down. The 
chairman should let the members of the commit- 
tee do the “spakin.” He should inspire and stimu- 
late discussion without indulging in it himself any 
more than necessary to that end. 

No chairman can do all this who is not liked 
and respected by the people over whom he 
presides. 

The chairman who is expected to give super- 
vision between meetings to the work being spon- 
sored by the committee group, as well as to pre- 
side at meetings, ought to be a person who is 
enough interested in detail to given patient at- 
tention and careful thought to problems of ad- 
ministration, should be tactful and able to stimu- 
late members of his committee who neglect to do 
their part of the work without irritating them. 
He should occasionally pay an official call upon 
some indifferent member and endeavor to revive 
his interest or replace him. The chairman should 
realize his advantage as a disinterested volunteer 
in making contacts for the paid worker with other 
volunteers and with codperating agencies, and 
have the ability and the willingness to smooth out 
differences and promote team-work. 

In small organizations or in committees with 
limited functions, it is usual to combine leadership 
in both the above respects in one person, but if 
the qualities necessary to its success cannot be 
found in the same person, these responsibilities 
can be divided between two people—a presiding 
chairman and a vice-chairman who enjoys the 
chairman’s friendship and confidence. 


Time, Place AND LENGTH oF MEETINGS 


Little need be said about the time and place 
and length of meetings except to point out that 
the details of each of these phases should be 
carefully considered. They may well be consid- 
ered by the whole committee as a part of one of 
its early programs, not the first, however. Ade- 
quate discussion of these phases at the first meet- 
ing will put too much emphasis on machinery and 
obscure the real purpose of the group. Fuller 
discussion at a later meeting can be so directed 
that it will bring out many of the conditions of 
successful meetings, consideration of which it is 
hoped this paper will inspire. 

The time, of course, should be that which is 
most agreeable to a majority of the committee 
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members and during a period of the day or even- 
ing when other matters are not pressing and un- 
divided attentions can be given to the commit- 
tee’s work. A meeting should never be allowed 
to drag itself out. It should have a formal be- 
ginning and ending, preferably within a time defi- 
nitely set by the chairman or by committee action. 
With committees that meet regularly, a definite 
length of time is appreciated by the members, is 
conducive to better attendance and to the dispatch 
of business. 

In considering the place and setting of a meet- 
ing, details are important. “Gladstone himself, 
like a London hosiess who is preparing a dinner 
to be of professed talkers, used to draw up ‘a 
plan showing the position of the table 
and how his cabinet was to be arranged around it.’ 
Even the table, he thought, might interfere with 
the mental attitude most suitable for concerted 
thought. Henry Sidgwick in 1885 described him 
as saying that ‘the cabinet now sit around a table, 
whereas they used to sit on chairs in a circle; 
he thinks the change a mistake as leading to a 
less steady concentration of attention. Appar- 
ently on the same ground, refreshments, during 
cabinet meetings, are, we are told, confined to 
‘Captain’s biscuits and a carafe of water.’ ’’* 
“Not merely the convenience of the meeting place 
for the majority of the group—which obviously 
is important—but its atmosphere must be consid- 
ered. Noise, confusion, stiff back chairs, somber- 
ness of any kind do not make for good committee 
meetings.’’ 

I recall a most difficult meeting in the directors’ 
room of a bank which fronted on a railroad 
switching yard. Also the complete failure of the 
discussions of a group which held its meetings in 
the still solemn nave of a large and beautiful 
Episcopal church. 

The secretary should notify committee mem- 
bers three or four days in advance by mail of the 
time and place of meeting and it is well to include 
with this notice copy of memorandum of matters 
to be taken up at the meeting. These should be 
stated fully enough to be interesting and inform- 
ing but not so full as to make further consider- 
ation by the committee appear unnecessary. On 
the day of the meeting the members should be 
reminded again by telephone, but a committee 


Page 262. 
Page 230. 


*“The Great Society” (Graham Wallas). 
SJ. B. Buell in The Family for January 1923. 
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ought in time to be trained to attend without this 
extra burden of work upon its secretary. 


Tue CoMMITTEE PROGRAM 


This should always be made up in advance in 
consultation with the chairman in a form which 
permits of its use as above stated. It should in- 
clude the minutes of the previous meeting and 
reports from the finance and other sub committees 
or from the secretary. Both the minutes and such 
reports should be in as brief and interesting form 
as possible. They should be thoroughly human 
and written or said in an entertaining way. There 
is no excuse for depressing a meeting at its open- 
ing with ill prepared and irrelevant minutes or 
reports. This can be avoided by writing up min- 
utes immediately after a meeting cr by drafting 
a report at the time its interesting phases are 
thought out or acted upon. If there is a real in- 
terest in a meeting or in a report, it can be re- 
flected in written or spoken form. 

If there is any unfinished business indicated in 
the minutes or in reports, the program should 
provide for discussing immediately “what is the 
next step about it?” 

In general the program of a meeting should 
be made up of matters which permit of real dif- 
ference of opinion and judgment, of questions of 
policy rather than the application of policies to 
individual instances. These questions should be 
so prepared in advance that controversies over 
the facts can be avoided. All the pertinent facts 
on every issue should be in hand as far as prac- 
ticable in undisputed form. 

Routine, administrative matters should be elim- 
inated. Instead of asking a committee to “ap- 
prove the payment of last month’s rent,” the 
treasurer’s report might include the statement 
that he had checked expenditures and found them 
proper and correct. There are many things which 
the secretary should do or get done without bring- 
ing them before the committee as a group. These 
include the “machinery” of her own work and ex- 
periences that raise no issue or are of interest only 
to the persons directly concerned, and also, as a 
general rules, problems that have been solved. It 
is through the limited opportunity afforded by 
reports or mainly through contacts individually 
with members of the committee that a secretary 
must rely for informing them. Matters which 


should be included in the committee program are 
those which involve questions of organization, 
such as the establishment and location of an office 
and the provision of working facilities like trans- 
portation ; the budget for the year and subsequent 
adjustments therein; situations or individual 
problems which involve the program of work or 
relationships with other agencies. It may also 
be proper to bring up phases of the work which, 
though they raise no issue for discussion, inspire 
and invite active participation by members of the 
committee, in other words, an appeal, though in- 
direct, for specific volunteer service from indi- 
viduals. 

I recall the time when I used to wait until just 
before a meeting of my committee to write up 
the minutes of the previous meeting and make 
up the committee program. A meeting always 
caused me embarrassment and anxiety. I over- 
came both by writing my minutes immediately 
following each meeting, and by keeping a folder 
in my desk marked “Next Committee Meeting” 
in which I filed at the time they occurred memo- 
randa of matters to be brought up at the next 
meeting. 


Discussion AND BEHAVIOR AT COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 


We should not “fight” each other for the op- 
portunity to do social work. There is no hope 
that our social life can rid itself of all unrecon- 
ciled differences between contending cliques and 
groups. We may assume, however, that it is de- 
sirable, and a true sign of progress, to reconcile 
as many differences and conflicts as possible. Too 
many committee meetings are debates or fights 
between contending minds for the supremacy of 
preconceived opinions. There is no effort, mu- 
tually recognized by members of the committee, 
to impersonally look at all sides of a question and 
work out together the best conclusion. Yet cer- 
tainly there are more than two sides to most ques- 
tions, mine and the other fellow’s. Differences of 
viewpoint are the corrective for individual bias, 
for erroneous information, for wrong inferences, 
and for cock-sureness. A good committee mem- 
ber will welcome everyone’s viewpoint, and be 


ready to change his own in its light. He will help. 


to push discussion to a “consensus” rather than 
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stick pugnaciously or obstinately to an individual 
opinion. There may be a glorious and exhilarat- 
ing competition in group thinking where each 
helps himself by most effectively helping the 
whole group, and each has the greatest pleasure 
in his own achievement precisely in the degree to 
which it gives the greatest pleasure to the group. 

A meeting affords the opportunity to exhibit 
the finest and most appreciated characteristics of 
a citizen; humility in the presentation of one’s 








opinions, tolerance towards opposing viewpoints, 
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consideration in the courtesy, attention and time 
accorded others, self-control in voice, expression 
and emotions, intellectual ability in the analysis 
of different viewpoints, and leadership in “the art 
of thinking together and evolving workable judg- 
ments together.” Evolving workable judgments 
together is what all our social life is groaning and 
travailing after because of the codperation which 
can come only thereby. The only alternative is 
that men become children of the expert or sub- 
jects of a benevolent despot. 


WHAT IS A COMMUNITY? 


Stuart A. QuEEN 


Wantep: THINKING, Not THouGHTs 


“One essential defect seems to appear in all sociological 
writing, today, namely, the author knows, before he be- 
gins to write, where he is going to come out. He has 
his answers ready before he tackles his problems. He 
does not exhibit his thinking; he exhibits his thoughts. 
We face a world of social problems But what 
a man needs in the presence of a problem is thinking, 
not thoughts. Here is where so much college teaching 
fails. Students are deluged with thoughts. As for 
thinking—” 


r | NHUS wrote Joseph K. Hart, reviewing 
some recent books in The Survey for 
December 15, 1922. The present writer 

confesses to having taken this challenge rather 

seriously ; so, instead of telling the readers what 
he thinks a community is, he is going to tell them 
how he and a group of students are trying to find 
out what a community is. ; 

This is all bound up with a university course 
on “Community Organization,” developed in re- 
lation to a series of questions, which are not mere 
“busy work” for students, not questions whose 
answers may be found by diligent searching of 
text-books and encyclopedias, but problems which 
are real, vital and unanswered—right now—in 
the mind of the instructor. 

The main problems are these: What is a com- 
munity? What difference does it make? Why 
bother our heads about communities anyway? Is 
it possible to create a community where none 
exists? If so, how? Through what machinery 
may communities, if there be any, be best served? 

In attacking the first general problem, “What 
is a Community ?” the following plan was adopted. 


*H. A. Overstreet in New Republic, December 20, 1922. 





We read some general articles and then had a 
discussion which resulted first, in making obvious 
the confusion in our minds as to wherein a com- 
munity consists, and second, in giving us a ten- 
tative definition which should be a working hypo- 
thesis in the concrete studies to be made. 

Among the various definitions examined the 
one offered by R. E. Hieronymus, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, seemed as satisfactory as any. 

“A community consists of a group or company 
of people living fairly close together in a more 
or less compact, contiguous territory, who are 
coming to act together in the chief concerns of 
life.” 

With this before us, we proceeded to study 
various concrete social situations some of which 
we know first-hand, others through books. As a 
guide to our studies we used the following brief 
list of questions: 

Is this a community? Is the number of people 
small enough for all to be acquainted? If not, 
by what means do they keep in touch with one 
another? What activities are participated in by 
nearly all? What interests, traditions, etc., are 
shared by practically all? What symbols are there 
of community life? Slogans? Are there leaders 
accepted by all? What is the attitude toward 
outsiders? Is the population relatively perma- 
nent or transient? What divisions are there— 
political, religious, language, racial, personal? 
To what extent are local peopie members of state- 
wide, national, or other extensive or outside 
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groups—religious denomination, political party, 
trade union, lodge, Rotary club, etc.? Do these 
connections weaken or strengthen local loyalty? 
In general, what influences contribute to a com- 
munity of life? What factors hinder the develop- 
ment of community of life? 


Is a CoMMUNISTIC SETTLEMENT A COMMUNITY? 


A priori one would expect a communistic group 
to present the largest number of those character- 
istics which are implied in the word “com- 
munity.” Hence we first examined the records 
of some of those communistic settlements so in- 
terestingly described by Nordoff, Hinds, Noyes 
and others. About the only one that prospers to- 
day in the United States is Amana, Iowa. 

The background of the Amana colony is to be 
found in the Pietistic movement of eighteenth 
century Germany. In order to find an opportunity 
to live in accordance with their particular re- 
ligious faith, the Inspirationists, as they called 
themselves, migrated to America about 1840 and 
settled at Amana some fifteen years later. Most 
of these immigrants were peasants or artisans, 
all people of limited education and well used to 
hardships. A large tract of land was purchased 
and eventually seven villages were laid out. Each 
village had its church, school, bakery, dairy, wine- 
cellar, general store and saw-mill. All these 
were, of course, held in common. Even the 
homes were the property of the society. Articles 
for personal use were assigned to each one. 
Meals were eaten by groups of several families 
at conveniently located “kitchen houses.” Pro- 
visions and other articles of consumption were 
secured through the use of a pass-book at the 
village store. Each member was supposed to re- 
ceive the same amount, regardless of his ability 
as a workman. 

Isolation from the rest of the world has at all 
times been a leading purpose of the Inspiration- 
ists. Trained for nearly seven generations to 
“have no intercourse with worldly-minded men,” 
they have until recently been very reticent con- 
cerning the religious and business affairs of the 
society. They did not approve of voting or other 
participation in politics. They did not welcome 
outsiders. Yet there has been a gradual increase 
in the number of contacts with the rest of the 


world. These communists have learned modern 


methods of agriculture. They are buying auto- 
mobiles. 

Each village was governed by a group of elders, 
The society as a whole was ruled by an annually 
elected board of trustees chosen by popular vote 
from among the elders. This board regulated not 
only the internal affairs, but also the relations of 
the members to the outside world. Dress, mar- 
riage, recreation, education—practically all phases 
of life have been carefully regulated either by 
specific enactment of the elders or by force of 
tradition. 


In this, as in nearly all the other communistic, 


colonies, we see a group closely knit ‘together by 
common language, nationality, tradition, aspira- 
tion, religion, a similar degree of education, the 
same or closely related occupations, similar social 
status and common ownership of property. We 
note the permanence of residence. We observe 
care in the admission of new members, and usu- 
ally restrictions to numbers small enough for 
every person to know every other. Always there 
is maintained a considerable degree of isolation. 
There is cultivated a sense of superiority. If 
non-members are allowed to come in at all, they 
are definitely distinguished in treatment from 
those who “belong.” 

It seems that if the word “community” means 
anything at all, it can properly be applied to these 
groups. But which of their characteristics are 
essential and which are not essential to the main- 
tenance of community life? Or, if these com- 
munistic settlements represent the only form a 
true community can take, do we want to cultivate 
communities? i. e., promote community organ- 
ization ? 


Is a SMALL Town A CommuNITY? 


The commonest type of small town in America 
is an agricultural trading center... Is such an ag- 
gregation a community? In working at this it is 
important that we should bear in mind the clues 
to be found in Sinclair Lewis’ “Main Street,” 
Sims’ “Hoosier Village” and Galpin’s “Social 
Anatomy of an Agricultural Community.” With 
these as guides we proceed to examine a small 
western town personally known a few years ago. 

X is a county-seat town of about 4,000 inhabi- 
tants stretched along a narrow strip of land be- 
tween the foothills and the sea. It is convenient 
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of access to the people living in two fertile val- 
leys, by means of a well-kept highway system. 
There is one railroad on which train service is 
fairly good, and one wharf at which small coast- 
wise vessels stop at irregular intervals. 

There are two small daily newspapers, both 
boosting for the glories of X-by-the-sea, telling 
constantly of its wonderful climate, the beauties 
of its landscape, the excellence of its schools and 
superiority of its stores. They carry personal 
columns which describe the intimate comings and 
goings both of the townspeople and of those who 
live in the outlying districts. The rest of their 
space is given up to advertising and to political 
wrangling; one paper is Republican, the other is 
Democratic. 

There is a union high school attended by boys 
and girls from within a radius of six to eight 
miles. Its athletic teams are the pride of the 
vicinity. Otherwise, however, it does not really 
serve as a “community center.” 

There are seven churches—Catholic, Episcopal, 
Methodist, Southern Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Congregational and Adventist. Each has a sep- 
arate building, and only the Adventist fails to 
maintain a resident clergyman. The membership 
of all but the Catholic church is small. Denomi- 
national jealousy, although not rife, is alive. Oc- 
casional union meetings are held, but there is no 
federation of churches nor ministerial alliance. 
Many of the church members live outside of the 
town; the farm people seem to take their part in 
the church life and work, mingling freely with 
those of the town. 

Along Main Street is a double row of stores 
which depend almost if not quite as much on the 
farmers’ trade as on that of the town people. 
There are the usual business men’s organizations, 
which tend to promote codperation among the 
merchants and professional men, but which by no 
means eliminate a very keen competition for 
trade. The farmers’ crops are marketed largely 
through warehouses maintained by one or two 
local business men. 

_A few years ago there was, agitation to remove 
the county seat to another town. Then for once 
there was active, organized and united effort in 
the field of politics. The rival town was de- 
feated, a large bond issue was secured and a new 
court house erected, so expensive that there can 
be no talk of removal for many years to come. 
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Most of the people stay a long time in X. The 
transient population is small. Most of the folks 
are native white Americans. There is, however, 
a considerable number of Spanish-Americans who 
are bilingual. They constitute an important part 
of the Catholic parish, while most of the “whites” 
(many of these “Mexicans” are as white as the 
rest of the people) are Protestant. The latter do 
not fail to look down with scorn or condescension, 
as the case may be, upon the former. 

There is the usual array of women’s clubs and 
lodges. There is one dingy men’s club over what 
used to be a saloon. It is the object of occasional 
tirades from the clergy. There are several pool 
and billiard halls, movies and one “opera house.” 
There is a “fair grounds” rarely used, and a cen- 
tral park quite innocent of play apparatus. There 
is practically no organized or directed recreation. 

Question: is X a community? Or is X plus a 
somewhat indefinite outlying region whence come 
farmers to trade and worship, boys ard girls to 
attend school? Or is there no community here? 
There is a measure of unity, of common pride 
and tradition. The local peopie are regarded as 
just a little better than those from afar. Yet 
there are divisions. The farmers do not belong 
to the business men’s organizations; in fact the 
latter may be suspected of existing in part to 
exploit the farmers. There are marked divisions 
of the people as to nationality, religion, politics. 
The competition over the county seat afforded 
the only recent outstanding instance of active 
working together for a common end. Have we 
here a community or not? 


Is a SuBURBAN Town A COMMUNITY? 


Contrast with the small town that is an agri- 
cultural trading center one that is primarily the 
residence of persons who work in a near-by city. 
We consider now the suburb of a great city on 
the Atlantic seaboard, one personally known. 

W, the political unit, is a township which in- 
cludes four distinct villages. Each has its stores, 
school, churches, branch fire department, railroad 
station and post office (one village being less 
completely equipped than the other three). The 
town hall is located at Y. This same village has 
a so-called “community church” which is defi- 
nitely denominational. Also there stand within a 
stone’s throw two other churches, both with resi- 
dent clergy and definite programs of religious and 
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social work. The high school is located midway 
between Y and Z. 

In Y there are two private schools for girls, 
neither of which has much to do with the other. 
Nor do the people in either school mingle much 
with the 2,000 villagers. The local business, 
which is not very extensive, is to a considerable 
extent in the hands of Greeks and Italians. Every 
morning large numbers of commuters board the 
city-bound trains. 

Villages Z and R are more completely resi- 
dential than is Y. At Z there is an educational 
institution for young men. Here the people have 
the reputation of being “high-brow” and “snob- 
bish.” R is perhaps the most exclusive and fash- 
ionable of the four villages, but it has fewer local 
institutions than do the others. L is distinctly 
tess “classy” than the other three. 

People from all four villages attend town meet- 
ings and evince a lively interest in matters that 
come up for discussion. But aside from this they 
have little contact, although there is a small 
weekly paper which has a limited local circulation. 
It is easy to feel when in the town, that more at- 
tention and interest is concentrated upon the 
affairs of the near-by city than upon the town- 
ship as a whole or upon its constituent villages, 
separately or all together. Yet these people talk, 
after the fashion of the times, of their “com- 
munity.” Are they justified or are they not? 
And if they have a community, is it the township 
or the village? 


Is a “Company Town” A ComMuUNITY? 


America has a good many “company towns,” 
places owned “body and soul” by corporations. 
A simple example of these is a mining town of 
less than 500 population in a southern state. The 
company owns the mine, of course. It owns the 
houses in which the miners and their families live, 
it owns the only store, which is also the post office 
and long-distance telephone station. It owns the 
school-house, which also serves as church, and it 
hires the teacher. It employs the physician, it 
buries the dead. No one can come in or go out 
against the wishes of the company. 

, Many of the miners are of old American stock, 
others are newly arrived foreigners ; but the com- 
mon experiences of living and working together 
in this isolated village seems to produce a neigh- 
borly feeling. Yet there is no organized activity 


sponsored by the people who live there. There is 
no sign of initiative of any sort except on the 
part of the manager. He is proud that unionism 
is absent, and he orders his underlings about like 
so many serfs. 

The people do not even play together ; there is 
nothing to play with and there is no time for play, 
except when there is water in the mine or no cars 
can be had. The miners come and go to a certain 


extent, but the labor turn-over is not great, for as | 


one man put it, “I can’t save enough to move my 
family away.” The whole atmosphere is de- 
pressing. 

Shall we call this a community? Is the mere 
physical proximity of people, able to speak the 
same language, small enough in number to know 
each other well, necessarily using the same store, 
church and school, working for the same em- 
ployer, calling the same doctor, experiencing the 
same isolation—is all this enough to produce a 
community? Or must there be some active inter- 
relation, some joint participation in striving for 
common aims ? 


Is THERE A RuraL ComMuNItTY? 


Professor Sims of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College has written a very interesting book called 
“The Rural Community.” But is there any such 
thing? The studies of Dr. Galpin of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and of Pro- 
fessor Kolb of the University of Wisconsin 
make one dubious about this. Here is what they 
seem to have found: 

Out in the open country people often recognize 
themselves as belonging to neighborhoods, which 
center about a school or church or grange hall or 
creamery, or perhaps hold together through 
memories of previous residence in some other 
state or country ; perhaps they are kinsmen. Now 
while they are held together by one or two com- 
mon interests, they have to go elsewhere—usually 
to some town—for the satisfaction of their other 
needs. The neighborhood is valued so far as it 
goes, but there are many things that it carnot do 
for its members. provide retail stores, medical 
service, banking facilities, high school, etc., they 
must unite with people of other country neighbor- 
hoods or of a near-by town. This is what seems 
to distinguish a rural neighborhood from a com- 
munity. 

Now it is interesting to note that near the 
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*towns people are often not members of any 
neighborhood at all. They make more use of the 
town; perhaps they identify themselves rather 
completely with its institutions. But they are not 
always welcomed. Or, as farmers, they may be 
suspicious of the town folk. Thus the mere 
fact of sharing in a trade center does not make 
farm people members of a community, although 
it may be a factor contributing to that result. 

This discussion of open country groupings has 
involved making a distinction between “neighbor- 
borhoods” and “communities.” Is this distinction 
valid? And where shall the line be drawn? 
When is an aggregation of people a neighbor- 
hood, and when is it a community? Just how 
many common activities must be shared before 
we can say that a community exists? Obviously 
there will be many perplexing cases in which a 
decision will not be easy. 


Is a City a ComMMUNITY? 


So far we have purposely avoided the urban 
situation. But there is probably more talk of 
“community organization” in our cities than in 
towns and country districts. Is a city a com- 
munity? Or are there communities within a 
city? Some very interesting data bearing on 
these questions have been made available in Mc- 
Kenzie’s study of Columbus, Ohio. But rather 
than review this, let us consider another city, 
Baltimore. 

Obviously with a population of 750,000 it is 
not possible for all the people to be acquainted 
with one another. Their principal media of 
communication must be the newspapers of which 
there are several, Perhaps a large enough num- 
ber read the “Sun” to justify us in regarding 
this as the principal basis of contact. However, 
there is an important element that reads the 
“American” and many of the colored people pre- 
fer their own paper. 

As in many other cities, there are really three 
school systems: the white public schools, colored 
schools, and parochial schools. In addition, there 
are several more or less exclusive private schools. 
In religion the diversity is still greater. The Pro- 
testant evangelical churches codperate to a cer- 
tain extent, but they are not in close touch with 
the Friends, who are rather numerous, the Catho- 
lics, who have many strong churches, the Uni- 
tarians, the Episcopalians; much less the Jews. 
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Economically the city is far from being a unit. 
The conflicts between “capital and labor” are by 
no means as sharp as in some other cities, but 
they are really present. The workers are not even 
united among themselves, the principal split being 
between the “Amalgamated” and the “Federa- 
tion” groups. 

Probably nothing better shows the disunity of 
the population than the housing scheme. For the 
most part, houses are fourteen or sixteen feet 
wide, built with party wails, windows only front 
and back, front doors opening directly upon the 
sidewalk. Around the block live white folks; 
down the alley in similar, but usually more dilapi- 
dated houses, live the colored people. The rela- 
tions between the races are, as might be expected, 
those of master and servant. In addition to the 
“mixed” blocks there are some which are occu- 
pied almost completely by members of a single 
race or nationality. Thus there is in the section 
just east of the business district a rather clearly 
defined Jewish quarter. Out to the north are two 
restricted residence districts, where live many of 
the leading merchants, manufacturers, bankers 
and “realtors.” 

Notwithstanding these divisions, there is a 
measure of common pride among those who have 
lived for any length of time in Baltimore. Sym- 
bols of the city’s unified and distinctive “person- 
ality” are the parks and boulevards, the many 
monuments and statues and the municipal mark- 
ets. While there is a transient population, a large 
number of people own their own homes (on the 
installment plan) and spend their lives in this one 
city. The conflicts in the state legislature be- 
tween the representatives of the city and those of 
the country districts serve somewhat to bind the 
city people together and offset in a measure the 
partisan struggles among themselves. The social- 
work organizations are bound together in an al- 
liance, and this fact helps to develop a community 
spirit. In interesting contrast to most American 
cities, Baltimore has practically no suburbs/ The 
city limits correspond very nearly with the bound- 
aries of the “metropolitan area.” 

Is Baltimore a community or is it not? Prob- 
ably no great American city can put forth a better 
claim to this status. Yet even here is a lack of 
team-work, a multiplicity of small and often war- 
ring groups. 

A city that is making an interesting effort to 
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promote community life is Kansas City, Kansas. 
The leadership in this movement is being taken 
by the Chamber of Commerce, whose building is 
headquarters for a multitude of organizations 
and activities, including the ministerial alliance 
and the “community chest.” However, it should 
be remarked in passing that the ministerial alli- 
ance includes only white, Protestant, evangelical 
clergymen, and that the community chest was not 
created by the codperative effort of social agencies. 
It is actually a bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, developed as an association of large givers ; 
its beneficiaries exclude some of the best and in- 
clude some of the poorest of the city’s social, 
civic and health organizations. 

Two years ago a newspaper was started to help 
make effective the “Declaration of Independence” 
against Kansas City, Missouri. The “Kansan” 
is making noteworthy efforts to create a com- 
munity consciousness, taking advantage of the 
inter-city rivalry and indulging freely in the usual 
tactics of the “booster.” It is hinted that this is 
in part a newspaper war undertaken for the 
political advancement of a certain United States 
senator. But however that may be, the “Kansan” 
is a positive factor from the standpoint of all 
those who believe that Kansas City, Kansas, is or 
should be a distinct community. 

The city falls into certain rather natural geo- 
graphical divisions. On the east side of the Kaw 
is Riverview, the first ward, occupied largely by 
packing-houses and inhabited by a mixed foreign 
group. Between “the tracks” and the river is 
Armourdale, the sixth ward, inhabited largely by 
native white Americans, who are employed in 
packing houses and soap factories. South of the 
river is Argentine, the seventh ward, anotiier in- 
dustrial section, which until recently had no direct 
street-car connection with the main part of 
Kansas City, Kansas. Over the hills to the south- 
east of Argentine is Rosedale, annexed two years 
ago, and still without any direct connection with 
the rest of the city. It is reached by a round- 
about trip through the business section of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Until the past few weeks about the only decent 
street-car service was between the several parts 
of Kansas City, Kansas and the business district 
of Kansas City, Missouri. Cross-town cars are 
still infrequent. This is both cause and result of 
the fact that Kansas people make large use of 
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the stores and theatres and other commercial and 
amusement facilities on the Missouri side. Inci- 
dentally, they seem to pay more attention to ad- 
vertisements in the “Star” and the “Journal” 
(published in Missouri) than to those of the 
“Kansan.” The present city administration is 
having some success in its effort to improve the 
street-car service between the different parts of 
Kansas City, Kansas, and the legislature has just 
authorized a bridge to connect Rosedale with the 
rest of the city. 

One of the greatest obstacles to independent 
community life is absentee ownership. In a study 
of the personal tax rolls it was found that out 
of an assessed valuation of $22,000,000 (includ- 
ing only persons and firms assessed at $10,000 or 
over) more than $14,000,000 was held outside of 
either of the local cities. Only $3,000,000 was 
independently owned in Kansas City, Kansas, but 
$3,250,000 was owned jointly by people living on 
both sides of the state line. v4, 

Another disintegrating factor is. the presence 
of a large negro and foreign population. The 
northeast part of the city is largely occupied by 
negroes, but they do not have a definite section 
allotted to them by the real estate men. Indeed 
they are scattered throughout the city. But they 
have separate schools, separate churches, separate 
nurses and doctors, a separate Y. W. C. A. and 
other racial institutions. In the east third of the 
fourth and fifth wards are several foreign-lan- 
guage groups; among them, Poles, Croatians, 
Russians, Germans. Each of these has its parish 
church and parochial school. In addition, the 
Croatians maintain an orphanage. 

The meat packing industry and the railroad 
shops have been the scene of bitter industrial 
struggles during the past three years. It is ap- 
parently no accident that in arrogating to itself 
the position of community center and leadership 
the Chamber of Commerce does not join hands 
with organized labor. 

Finally, there is evidence from the records of 
social-work organizations that in parts of the 
city, at least, the mobility is high, people coming 
and going with great frequency. This has no% 
yet been measured, but in so far as it exists, it 
constitutes another obstacle to the developmen: 
of real community life. 

This example has been cited, not because we 
think Kansas City, Kansas, is now a community, 
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but because, being, as we believe, not a com- 
munity, it helps us to see more clearly what it is 
that must enter into a situation to which we are 
willing to apply this title. 


Is AN ImmIGRANT CoLony A CoMMUNITY? 


If there be any doubt about the propriety of 
calling an entire city a community, how is it with 
the groups within the city? There are foreign 
colonies, negro quarters and restricted residence 
districts. Let us consider specifically the Sicilian 
colony in New York, as described by Park and 
Miller in “Old World Traits Transplanted.” 

Near East 69th Street and Avenue A is a 
colony of some 200 families from the Sicilian vil- 
lage, Cinisi. “The colony is held together by the 
force of custom. People do exactly as they did 
in Cinisi. They do not wish the members 
of the colony to improve their economic condi- 
tions or to withdraw. Everywhere there is 
fear of being ‘sparlata’—badly talked of.” 

These people are closely united and look down 
with scorn upon the Americans and their foreign 
neighbors, the Irish and Bohemians, as _ well. 
They are not interested in American politics, nor 
concerned about becoming citizens. They are in- 
terested in Sicilian politics, and most of them 
hope sometime to return to Sicily. Of course, 
the people all speak Italian and attend the Catho- 
lic church. 

Such an immigrant colony displays many of 
the characteristics which are lacking in the city 
as a whole. If then, this is a community and the 
city is not, may we not have to choose between 
“Americanization” and “Community Organiza- 
tion?” For it looks as.though the processes 
whereby the foreigners become Americans also 
change them from members of communities to 
more or less anonymous and unattached indi- 
viduals. 

Wuat Have WE LEARNED? 


We have now examined rather superficially a 
communistic settlement, a small-town trading 
center, a suburban town, a “company town,” two 
cities and an immigrant colony. We have dis- 
cussed rural groupings. But there are doubtless 
other sorts of communistic groups, very different 
towns, suburbs, mill towns, cities and immigrant 
colonies, Our task will not be finished until we 
have studied more situations of these types, and 
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studied them more thoroughly, and have added to 
our list pioneer settlements, negro quarters, re- 
stricted residence districts, mining camps, south- 
ern plantations, and some historic situations such 
as the medieval manor and the Greek city-state. 
Each of these will offer further tests of our 
tentative definition of a community. 

What may we conclude from the samples which 
we have been able to review? If we wish to 
apply the term community to something that 
actually exists and that may be found with some 
frequency, is it not plain that our definition or 
description must be pretty general? And yet, do 
we wish it to be so general that any and every 
human aggregation may be called a community? 
What then shall be the criteria of a community? 
We recur to the questions with which we set out. 

Must a community be so small that every mem- 
ber may know and meet face-to-face every other? 
Our answer will probably be no, providing there 
is a definite medium of communication used by 
all. In how many sorts of activity must there 
be common participation? Who shall say? But 
surely there must be some joint activities. What 
must be the amount of common tradition and 
sentiment? Again we are unready to apply the 
measuring stick, but again we feel certain that 
there must be an_appreciable body of. tradition 
and sentiment shared by the group as a whole. 

We may expect the community to have some 
symbol of its unity—a “community center,” a 
leader, a slogan, a reputation for climate or land- 
scape or products. Members of a community 
need not be hostile toward outsiders, but there 
will surely be a distinctibn in their minds and in 
their actions, marking their dealings with fellow 
citizens and with outsiders respectively. We may 
anticipate that most people will remain members 
of a community for a considerable time, but who 
shall say how frequently they may move, or what 
proportion of the population may be transient, 
and the community survive? 

Can a community exist in the face of divisions, 
political, religious, national, racial or factional? 
If there were complete agreement, how dull life 
would be? Yet if divisions be sharp and conflicts 
bitter, how can there be community of experi- 
ence? May we say that when rivalries within the 
local group are overshadowed by conflicts with 
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outsiders then we have a community? But how lodge, a church, a school. It may happen to co- 
intense and how devoted must the loyalty of incide with any of these, but usually does not, 
members of a community be? and need not. It is a local grouping of people 

Whatever else may be true, it seems safe to who share a number of important interests and 
say that a community is to be distinguished from | activities, and who are more concerned about 
a city, a ward, a township, a county, a neighbor- ; those things which they have in common than 
hood, and “from such groups as a trade-union, a‘ ‘about those wherein they differ. 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research, : 


THE TUFTS REPORT ON EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


J. L. Gru 


r \HAT two studies on preparation for so- 
cial work have been made within two 
years is not without significance. In 

June, 1921, Professor Steiner published his Edu- 

cation for Social Work, the result of his investi- 

gation for the American Red Cross. The study 
under discussion in this paper was made by Pro- 
fessor James H. Tufts, at the invitation of the 

Russell Sage Foundation. It was begun in the 

autumn of 1920 and was continued for over a 

year. Professor Tufts is still engaged in some 

work upon it to bring certain parts of it up to 
date. The two studies are interesting in their 
points of contrast and points of similarity. Stein- 
er’s study was avowedly an attempt to throw 
light on the problem as to whether professional 
education for social work is a matter for the pro- 
fession of social work or for the educational in- 
stitutions—a problem growing out of the stand- 

ards of training and the methods employed in a 

number of the universities of the country when 

they established emergency training courses for 
the great number of workers required by the Red 

Cross and other agencies during the war. That 

experience raised the whole question of standards 

and methods of training in social work. Neither 
of these studies has attempted to settle the ques- 
tion as to whether the emergency methods of 
training during the war were adequate—that 
would have been to labor the obvious—but rather 
to face the larger issue as to whether the stand- 
ards and methods of training in both those schools 
which are connected with universities and those 
which stand on an independent basis are adequate 
to the tasks which modern social work has placed 
upon the social workers. Steiner has approached 





the question with more emphasis upon the his- 
torical development of training, while Tufts has 
given chief attention to the educational philosophy 
back of such training. The latter says that his 
study does not attempt “to evaluate or criticize 
institutions.” It aims rather to study the prob- 
lem of education and training, and leaves to the 
various schools and their friends the question of 
deriving suggestions for their own problems.” 
Both face squarely the issue as to whether the 
training should be in connection with a univer- 
sity or in‘a special professional school. Both at- 
tempt to define the field of social work—Steiner 
with greater emphasis upon the historical ap- 
proach ; Tufts with a discussion of other methods 
of approach, such as an inventory of the various 
activities of social work at the present time, and, 
an analysis of social work in relation to the 
social institutions and to the social process as a 
whole, Tufts also further analyzes the field by 
clearly pointing out the well-defined portion of 
the field and the border fields, and by pointing 
out that, however desirable it may be that more 
men should enter social work, at the present time 
it is predominately a woman’s profession. Tufts 
also points out that the appeal of social work and 
the objections to it which are felt by numbers of 
people act as selective forces to determine the 
kind of people who elect social work as a profes- 
sion, and therefore determine the kind of training 
desirable. While Steiner presents a picture of the 
concrete situation in the institution training for 
social work, Tufts emphasizes the philosophical 
principles and surveys the social and educationai 
conditions which affect the education and train- 
ing for social work in this country. Both discuss 
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entrance requirements, social work training for 
undergraduates and graduates, what subjects 
should enter into the curriculum, the length of the 
courses of study, the case method of instruction, 
field work, and the independent school and the 
school connected with a university. Tufts 
stresses the two-fold purpose in such training 
courses—education and training—while both 
agree that the specialized training should be based 
upon a sound education in those subjects which 
provide a thorough understanding of social rela- 
tions and the conditions which produce social 
problems, and those studies on which successful 
practice in adjusting social relationships depends. 
Tufts alone discusses the place of fellowships 
and scholarships in a school of social work, the 
specific subjects which should be made pre-re- 
quisites of a training course for social work, and, 
in two appendices, salaries in social work and 
registration in institutions preparing students for 
social work. With this comparison of the two 
reports, let us proceed to a study of the Tufts 
report. 

Perhaps we can do no better than to quote here 
Tufts’ own summary of his study. He says, 
“The study falls into two parts: Part I, An 
Analysis of the Field of Social Work; Part II, 
the Education and Training which is desirable 
for this field. The outstanding issue in the two 
parts is one, although it is differently formulated. 
Stated in terms of the field in Part I, the issue is: 
Accepting as fairly well defined a considerable 
central group of activities, how far may social 
work wisely extend to various specified border 
fields, and, more important, how deep shall it go 
in its exploration and its methods of treatment? 
Shall it confine itself largely to relief, and to the 
aid of individuals and groups now disadvantaged, 
or shall it seek causes and aim at more radical 
methods of prevention? Stated in terms of edu- 
cation and training, in Part II, the issue is: Ac- 
cepting as undoubtedly necessary a certain type 
of training for the fairly well defined agencies 
of relief, and administration or oversight, shall 
the institutions engaged in giving preparation 
stop with this conception of their task, or shall 
they aim at so broad and thorough an educa- 
tion and training for at least a minority as shall 
fit these for the larger and profounder tasks 
which may be conceived under the analogy of 


social engineering or social statesmanship? Shall 
the profession of social work, if protession it 
shall become, aim primarily at helping individuals 
or classes or groups make the best of things as 
they are, or shall it attempt to contribute also to- 
ward reshaping institutions and directing the 
forces involved, either through its own activities 
or through enlisting the codperation of experts 
in all the fields concerned with human welfare 
and progress? 

“Many lesser problems are given consideration, 
but they are believed to be in nearly every case 
subordinate to this central issue. In the long run, 
the recruiting of the profession, the relations of 
schools to universities, entrance requirements, the 
length and nature of the curriculum, methods of 
instruction and of practice work, the administra- 
tion of fellowships, all involve sooner or later the 
main question. 

“An appendix to the body of the report presents 
certain statistics which indicate what salaries are 
now being paid in typical departments of social 
work, and how both college education and later 
professional study are likely to receive recog- 
nition in terms of salaries.” 


Stated as fairly as possible in a brief summary, 
what are Tufts’ answers to these two main is- 
sues, and to the minor questions which he raises 
in the report? 

In the effort to define the field of social work 
by considering the history of social work Mr. 
Tufts notes the growing number of kinds of the 
disadvantaged which have gained the thoughtful 
attention of social workers. This increase came 
about in part by the growing complexity of our 
social life and in part by the growth of democ- 
racy and differences in knowledge of various 
groups in our society. He also shows that the 
advance in scientific knowledge has led to a de- 
mand for causes rather than an emphasis upon 
palliative measures. This tendency has enlarged 
the field of social work. Moreover advance in 
both natural and social sciences has enlarged the 
horizon of what can be done to meet the evils 
found in society. And finally appreciation of the 
ideas of Plato, Aristotle, and St. Paul has dis- 
placed the notion that social ills are incurable, 
with the conception that since they are socially 
caused, they are socially remediable. 








“In sum, the increasing number of individuals, groups 
and classes which need help or guidance or better op- 
portunity, the ardent demand for scientific methods, en- 
larging vision of what is possible the increasing resources 
and skill to deal with situations once hopeless, and finally 
the growing conception of both the power and the pos- 
sibility of doing in a concerted way what we, putter 
with ineffectively in separate efforts—all combine to ex- 
pand the field of social work. As medicine and surgery 
had to await chemistry and bacteriology and still await 
developments in physics, chemistry and biology before 
they can deal scientifically with health, so social work 
must rely upon advances in the biological and social 
sciences. But it would give additional incentive and 
reality to these studies to place them in closer relation 
to social engineering, and it will gain new and stronger 
public support for social work if the profession can 
envisage these larger and newer settings of its tasks 
and get them before the public.” 


When the author of this report attacks the 
problem of the field of social work by a consider- 
ation of the present lines of activity, he finds 
that many of the functions of the social worker 
are supplementary to the work of already well 
recognized professions—those of the doctor, law- 
yer, architect, engineer, etc. The “social worker 
is often demanded in these fields and often ex- 
plores them simply because he finds that the 
other professions are neglecting them.” 

Again, when he approaches the problem of the 
field from the angle of the relation of social work 
to the various social institutions and to the social 
process, he arrives at much the same conclusion, 
but inclines to the opinion that social work would 
recognize four types of work, (1) “Work with 
mal-adjusted individuals and families” with its 
case work and codperation with other agencies in 
following the difficulty through to a solution; (2) 
work with boys’ and girls’ clubs, reading circles, 
boy scouts, play groups or discussion groups; (3) 
work with a community or class too large to be 
met at any one time as a group with the purpose 
of getting the community to consider its problems 
and work at the solution; and (4) the analysis of 
conditions and causes, i. e., research. 

In the face of two different existing concep- 
tions of the scope and method of social work, 
viz., that of adapting the individual to his environ- 
ment, and that of changing social conditions to 
meet the needs of the individual, the author re- 
marks: “The bearing of this last paragraph lies 
especially in its application, for if we take the 
field of mutual adjustment in its broad sense as 
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just outlined it is evident that we have to do not 
with a technique which can be mastered, but with 
a method, which has indefinite possibilities of ex- 
tension, depending on the one hand upon the ad- 
vance of science and on the other upon the educa- 
tion of human nature to demand and maintain 
better institutions.” 

With the field thus delimited as to the core, Mr. 
Tufts raises the question as to how far schools 
of social work should attempt to train for service 
in the border fields which concern the family (1) 
such as housing, eugenics, public health and edu- 
cation; (2) those which concern activities and 
functions of government like reform leagues, city 
clubs, various special committees, mothers’ pen- 
sions, factory legislation, child labor laws, and 
governmental institutions for the care of dis- 
eased, dependent and delinquent persons; and (3) 
those legal institutions for parole, probation, 
juvenile court, legal aid societies and societies for 
discharged prisoners. He concludes that the 
schools of social work should train for the first 
named border field. In the second he thinks phy- 
sicians and lawyers for this field should receive 
their training in the professional schools for these 
classes, but the schools should have their courses 
give more of a social outlook than at present. 
He thinks such training can be secured better in 
a large university where students in law and 
medicine can take some work in the courses pro- 
vided for social workers. For the third class he is 
of the opinion that in view of the recent great 
expansion of this field, “the schools ought to con- 
sider this as part of their task, especially those 
schools which are under the auspices of state uni- 
versities, and therefore under especial obligations 
to provide for the preper conduct of government.” 
The border fields which relate to economic insti- 
tutions may be divided into those which concern 
agriculture, commerce and industry. In the agri- 
cultural domain are county agents, home demon- 
stration agents and leaders of boys’ and girls’ 
clubs ; in commerce secretaries of associations and 
chambers of commerce or of special committees 
under such bodies; in industry those in employ- 
ment management, in recreation, leadership wel- 
fare work, and in labor arbitration. As to the 
agricultural work the leaders should be trained in 
institutions in which a codperative arrangement 
could be worked out between the college of agri- 
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culture and the school of social work in the same 

university. In the field of industry, Mr. Tufts 

inclines to the belief that the professional schools 
of engineering and business should give such 
training, although “it is certainly an important ex- 
periment to see whether the person trained to 
consider the engineer or business problem from 
the social and civic standpoint can nevertheless 
find a position in the economic order.” In the 
field of “arbitration, the social interest is clear, 
but the field is as yet very small and the selection 
of persons to serve in this field must for some 
time to come be made with great reference to 
personal characteristics.” 

In the border field of health and hygiene the 
training of the public health nurse presents a diffi- 
cult problem. Much of this work has been de- 
veloped at the instance of social workers, but the 
nurse is trained to be supplementary to the phy- 
sician. The physician is trained in one kind of 
a school and the public health nurse, the psy- 
chiatric and the hospital social service worker, in 
another. The author believes that if “the educa- 
tion of nurses is made more clearly an educational 
task and correlated with the education of phy- 
sicians under a broad policy, the whole may be 
conceived from a combined scientific and social 
point of view.” 

In the case of the recreational worker and the 
promoter of artistic activities, such as the painter, 
architect, and writer of drama, Mr. Tufts believes 
“that in this group of border fields, the task of 
the educated and trained social worker is likely 
to be found in answering a question not definitely 
raised by the skilled artist or craftsman or com- 
mercial provider of recreation, namely, ‘how can 
the community health, the community good fel- 
lowship, the development of the finer tastes in 
literature, in drama, in music, in color be met, 
insofar as neither private interest nor commercial 
interest is awake to these or concerned with 
them?’ He will summon to his aid the architect, 
the musician, the artist, the writer of fiction.” 

The writer of the report notes that at present 
social work is manned for the most part by 
women and raises the question, Why? 

The answer he finds partly in the salaries paid 
and the estimate in which social workers are held, 
and partly in the public opinion as to the nature 
of social work. About one in ten of the social 








workers are men. For some kinds of social work, 
such as that which takes the worker into the home, 
women are best fitted by nature, in others, as in 
court work and executive positions, men have the 
advantage. These questions bear upon the prob- 
lem of recruiting. If people believe social work 
is really worth while, its appeal will be greater 
than if it is looked upon merely as a palliative. 
Indirectly they also bear upon the method of 
training. For if social work means merely bind- 
ing up the wrecks of the social process, while 
allowing the wrecking process to continue, then it 
will appeal to quite a different class than if it is 
conceived as dealing with these wrecks and at the 
same time undertaking a broad constructive social 
and economic program of prevention. Both the 
recruiting and the training will be different. 
Thus, Mr. Tufts answers the questions raised 
in the first point at issue. The answer is an 
analysis of the situation, with a truly scientific 
lack of dogmatic statement as to what should be 
done in all the situations revealed by the analysis. 
Let us see what further light we receive from his 
study of the second point at issue in his study, 
viz., “Accepting as undoubtedly necessary a cer- 
tain type of training for the fairly well defined 
agencies of relief, and administration or over- 
sight, shall the institutions engaged in giving 
preparation stop with this conception of their 
task, or shall they aim at so broad and thorough 
an education and training for at least a minority 
as shall fit these for the larger and profounder 
tasks which may be conceived under the analogy 
of social engineering or social statesmanship?” 
Stated in other words the problem is, “Shall 
preparation for social work be conceived primarily 
as education or as training? If we aim at both, 
what shall be the relative emphasis upon the two 
aspects? Shall the broad basis of education for 
social work be looked for in the college course, 
and should the work of the professional school 
for social work be that of training? The dis- 
tinction here drawn by the writer of the report 
between education and training for social work 
is of the greatest significance. The training may 
suffice for the social worker who serves in a sub- 
ordinate position, but for the one who looks into 
causes, who serves as social engineer or states- 
man, and upon whom must fall the burden of 
working out plans for the adjustment of social 
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processes in the interest of social welfare there 
must be a longer and more fundamental educa- 
tion than for the mere routine worker. Again, is 
the same background of education required for 
the social technician in family welfare work as 
for the probation worker or the personnel man- 
ager? Leaving out for want of time to properly 
present the arguments for and against the single 
standard of training for social work we must 
present Mr. Tufts’ judgment “that in the present 
stage of the development of social work there is 
room for different degrees of training and educa- 
tion.” A year of training might be sufficient for 
those who are adapted by nature to do rather 
routine work, and who do not have any great 
initiative. But for those who are to make social 
work social engineering or sociological statesman- 
ship, the broadest possible education in the bio- 
logical, psychological, and social sciences, and also 
in social philosophy, combined with practical 
training in the actual problems of society at first 
hand is essential. Mr. Tufts suggests that so long 
as social work covers so large a range of activi- 
ties as it does at present, it might be well for the 
schools for social work to indicate on their di- 
plomas the kind and thoroughness of training 
which the holder has had. He concludes that if 
social service “is to perform its function properly 
and to be accorded the place and dignity neces- 
sary for that function, a severity of standard com- 
parable to that of other skilled service must be 
set and maintained.” 

With these issues clear the writer of the report 
proceeds to discuss the purpose and organization 
of professional schools, the location of provision 
for education and training, whether training for 
social work should be a graduate or undergradu- 
ate matter, the present situation as to entrance 
requirements, the specific subjects which should 
be required for entrance as a foundation for pro- 
fessional courses, the problems of the curriculum, 
the problems of instruction and fellowships and 
scholarships. It is impossible to do more in this 
brief review than to indicate his general attitude 
on these points. 

Professional schools have the two-fold purpose 


of educating and training workers for social 


work, and the development of the professional 
field of social work by scholarly research and 
publication. The schools have been too new in 
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the field, those independent of a university for 
the most part have been too hard pressed finan- 
cially to do much more than try to train persons 
for the immediate use of social agencies, and the 
tenure of office of teachers has been too insecure 
and the type of teacher such that the second pur- 
pose has not been realized to any great extent. 
These purposes have been best approximated in 
the separate school clearly recognized as a pro- 
fessional training school and in the school of so- 
cial work organized and staffed as a professional 
school in a university. 

As to whether a school of social work should 
be independent or connected with a university, 
Mr. Tufts, while recognizing the historical reason 
for their organization independently of the edu- 
cational institutions, is inclined to the belief that 
the reasons which determined that origin have 
lost much of their force, especially in those sec- 
tions of the country where there are large state 
universities. While he inclines to the opinion 
that although the social worker in the country 
should receive part of her training in the city, 
in order to understand the drawing power of the 
city, to see the operations devised to meet city 
problems in operation and to be kindled by con- 
tact with a large body of fellow workers, it is de- 
sirable that a large part of her training should be 
in an institution where country life actually 
exists. 

On the question as to whether training for 
social work should be an undergraduate or grad- 
uate matter Mr. Tufts says, “ . . . in the 
present status of social work it is wise for col- 
leges in which there is a reasonable demand for 
such work or in which the presence of a school 
of social work would evoke a reasonable number 
of candidates, to offer professional instruction to 
undergraduates in their final year, preceding it 
by suitable foundation courses.” As for the 
separate school his conclusion is that in the pres- 
ent situation it is best that those schools which 
desire only college graduates make sure that a 
large majority of their student are college grad- 
uates, and the instruction be adapted to such stu- 
dents, and that those which feel that they are 
meeting the wishes of their constituents better 
by admitting those who do not hold a college de- 
gree continue to do so; the students themselves 
will finally select the school which best prepares 
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them for the jobs awaiting them, and the schools 
with higher standards will make their contribu- 
tion and win their way by turning out a product 
for other and more important positions. 

Mr. Tufts found that schools of social work 
compare favorably as to entrance requirements 
with the professional schools of law, medicine, 
theology, and_engincering, since the great ma- 
jority require a “college education or its equiva- 
lent.” A few institutions are on the graduate 
basis, in others, including the women’s colleges 
and state universities the work is largely on an 
undergraduate basis, while in still others there 
are two groups of students, undergraduates and 
graduates, but pursuing different courses. He 
suggests that those schools which believe that 
their work can best be carried on without regard 
to differences in academic preparation try out the 
experiment carefully checking results, but that 
those which believe in shaping training with ref- 
erence to academic preparation pursue that goal 
in more single-minded fashion than at present. 

As to specific subjects as a foundation for pro- 
fessional courses Mr. Tufts finds that the inde- 
pendent schools and quasi-independent schools 
are rather uncertain in their requirements. Those 
which can most easily enforce these requirements 
he finds to be those connected with educational 
institutions which offer professional courses in 
the last undergraduate year. He finds it prac- 
ticable also to enforce such requirements in the 
graduate schools connected with some university. 
Stated in their logical order such requirements in- 
clude biology, psychology, history, economics, po- 
litical science, sociology and philosophy. He de- 
velops at some length the reasons for such re- 
quirements, especially for those going into social 
work, who expect to contribute something to the 
development of social statesmanship. 

The difficulties concerning curriculum relate 
themselves to such questions as proportionate em- 
phasis upon practical training courses as com- 
pared with theoretical courses to give background 
and perspective as to whether the school is pre- 
paring students for work in a central field of so- 
cial work or in a border field, as to length of the 
course, and as to whether the school should offer 
a single curriculum or varied curricula. He finds 
that the schools vary in all these matters. His 
conclusion seems to be that much depends on 


whether the object of the school is to prepare 
people for the somewhat routine work of a social 
agency or to prepare them to give attention to the 
larger problems of society. In the schools con- 
nected with universities the tendency seems to be 
to give certain courses which will provide not 
only a background, but also certain fundamental 
courses of a professional type, and then certain 
specialized courses for those who wish to prepare 
themselves for social research and social engineer- 
ing. The best independent schools usually give 
one year in which there is no specializing, and a 
second year in which each student elects what in 
academic parlance is known as a major subject. 
“The general comment that suggests itself to the 
writer from a somewhat careful study of the cur- 
ricula of the schools is that at present they are 
better developed along lines of technique and 
special training for specific tasks, than along lines 
of philosophic view of the social process and so- 
cial problems.” 

The problems of instruction relate to such 
matters as the case-study method of teaching and 
field work. The difficulty at present in the use 
of this method in schools of social work is the 
paucity of cases in usable form for teaching pur- 
poses, and often the inability of the teacher to 
use the cases in a way that will not waste the 
time of the student. Moreover, the case-method 
tends to develop technique. Side by side with it 
should be courses to help the student to see the 
causes of social problems and the larger methods 
of treatment. The problem of field work for the 
student relates to the difficulty of finding a field 
in which the student can get experience in deal- 
ing with social problems in view of the fact that 
social agencies are so busy looking after their 
clients that they have little time, and often no 
interest in directing the training of students. 
Moreover, there is always a question as to 
whether the clients of an agency should be used 
to practice upon. There is the further difficulty 
that in training for rural work, there are often no 
agencies through which the student can work. In 
the larger cities most of these difficulties are be- 
ing met to a greater or less degree. So unsatis- 
factory, however, is the situation that Mr. Tufts 
suggests that endowments should be created for 
the relief of those who need, for the training of 
those who are to administer social service and 
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for the discovery of the causes of difficulty and 
more effective ways of removing the causes. 

As to fellowships and scholarships the writer 
of the report believes that fellowships should be 
available for exceptional students only in order to 
encourage such persons to enter the profession. 
He concludes, “For the immediate future, there- 
fore, the best means of improving the standards 
and equipment of those entering the profession 
would seem to lie not in the establishing of addi- 
tional professional schools but in (1) improving 
the staff and equipment of schools already estab- 
lished, and (2) offering fellowships and scholar- 
ships under rigorous standards in order to en- 
courage the most able and promising young men 
and women to avail themselves of existing op- 
portunities.” 

This brief review is quite inadequate to convey 
an idea of the fullness with which Professor 
Tufts has considered the various points and the 
fair and impartial way in which he has consid- 
ered the arguments for and against each position. 
The outstanding characteristic of the report is 
just that impartial consideration of the conten- 
tions of the advocates of different views. Only 
less significant is the broad philosophy and search- 
ing analysis characterizing the report. Perhaps 
some readers of the report, if it is published, will 
feel inclined to criticize it on the ground that it 
is not positive enough in its recommendations as 
to what shall be done to correct defects in present 
training methods. In many cases they may feel 
that it is difficult to ascertain just what the writer 
thought ought to be done about a given situation. 
I suppose he would say that his report is a study 
of the situation in training for social work, and 
that in some cases frankly he does not know how 
the problem may be solved, but that we shall have 
to wait upon the results of the experiments now 
under way. I think, however, I shall not do him 
an injustice if I report him as inclining to the 
opinion that training for professional social work 
should prepare men and women not only to be 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water” in the 
social agencies, but at least some of them to be 
social engineers and statesmen. Hence, the 
schools must not forget to provide for the train- 
ing of those who by nature are equipped to be the 
social investigators and leaders in the larger social 
and economic adjustments which will prevent 
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some of the social maladjustments now to blame 
for many of the problems with which social 
workers are concerned. 

The reviewer finds himself in fundamental 
agreement with the positions taken in the report. 
However, he believes that some of the work being 
done in the colleges and universities where no 
definite school has been organized, but where the 
person in charge of the codrdinated courses has 
clearly seen the problem of training, where the 
arrangements for field work have been well made, 
and the training of the students in technique has 
been put under the direction of a competent so- 
cial worker who can teach, has not been properly 
appreciated. Last year the reviewer visited some 
fifty odd institutions giving some kind of train- 
ing for social work and was led to that con- 
clusion on the basis of what he learned in those 
visits. That observation, however, holds only 
with reference to background courses and train- 
ing in case work, not as to the training for social 
statesmanship. As to the latter, all of our schools 
are lamentably weak. Moreover, there is a de- 
plorabie lack of appreciation by social workers 
and agencies of the importance of a background 
education in the sciences which have a bearing 
upon social problems. In many cases there is 
also no appreciation by teachers and officers of 
educational institutions of the importance of hard 
discipline in honest-to-goodness field work under 
competent direction. This gap must be bridged 
before training for social work will be on a sound 
basis. This report will do much to bridge that 
gap, as it has been bridged in medicine and law. 
The social worker and the professor must get to- 
gether to their mutual advantage and to the bene- 
fit of the student. Only a few schools have 
sensed the importance of research and publica- 
tion. 

There is no question that the recent tendency 
in training for social work to be found in con- 
nection with universities and women’s colleges is 
a movement in the direction of broader prepara- 
tion. In that connection there may be found the 
solution of many of the problems which now vex 
the independent schools of social work. Those 
institutions can provide the background courses 
for social work, in most cases they can provide 
the advanced courses in research and special 
training for large grasp of the deeper problems 
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confronting the social worker, and in many cases 
they can provide the practical field work as well 
as the independent school. Moreover, with such 
courses provided in the universities many more 
students will have their attention directed to so- 
cial work than hitherto. Besides, students can 
be better advised and vocationally directed in 
their undergraduate courses than if there is no 
connection between the school for social work 
and the universities. 

The report gives only incidental attention to 
recruiting for social work. Hitherto recruiting 
has been somewhat haphazard, the independent 
schools relying chiefly upon the social agencies 
to suggest suitable persons for training, and in- 
cidentally upon the colleges and universities to 
suggest the field of social work to their graduates. 
There has been a feeling that the graduates of 
our college and universities usually are too young 
to undertake training for social work immediately 
upon graduation. This conviction is not as well 
established now as it appeared to be some years 
ago. The American Association of Social Work- 
ers last year proposed a recruiting campaign in 
the colleges and universities of the country with 
the purpose of seeking out promising young 
people who might be directed to social work after 
proper training. As the result of visiting over 
fifty educational institutions in the United States 
last year for the Red Cross, I am convinced that 
there is here almost a virgin field for social work. 
In many institutions there are several students, 
undergraduates and graduates, of sufficient ma- 
turity and proper personal qualifications who 
would make good acquisitions for social work, 
were someone to present to them the opportuni- 
ties in social work and advise them as to the kind 
of training they should seek. Maturity in years 
is not the only measure of promise in social work. 
Maturity in life-experience, in point of view and 
in ripened personality must be considered. If the 
students in the colleges and the universities can 
be sifted carefully, I am convinced a sufficient 
number can be found who by the time they have 
finished their training will have sufficient ma- 
turity to do well in social work. 

In addition to the improvement of the faculty 
and courses now offered in the various institu- 


tions training for social work, there is needed 
more careful selection of the students. Selection 
should be made not only upon the basis of 
academic attainments, but also upon the personal 
characteristics of the individual. Unfortunately 
there is no science which gives us very much 
light upon what characteristics make for success 
in social work. However, psychology is working 
out some tests for careers such as music, and 
perhaps might be able to throw some light upon 
our problem. In the meantime those who know 
something about what kind of persons succeed in 
social work should interview and select those who 
are looking forward to social work. When train- 
ing is done on the apprenticeship system in the 
agencies themselves that is done fairly well, for 
the experienced social worker has learned by long 
experience that certain kinds of personalities can- 
not succeed in social work. When training is 
done in a school and the applicant for entrance 
cannot be interviewed by one who knows what 
kind of personality is necessary in social work, 
the difficulty is not met by getting references 
from friends and clergymen or business men, 
Assuming that those in charge of the courses in 
connection with universities know the kind of 
personality needed in social work it is probable 
that those who have been in the university and 
decide to take training for social work can be 
much more carefully selected than those who ap- 
ply to an independent school of social work. Not 
only can the applicant’s scholastic record be seen, 
but her instructors can be easily interviewed, and 
it will frequently happen that the director of the 
course may know her personally. Moreover, she 
can be tried out in the undergraduate courses re- 
quiring field work. 

We cannot be too grateful for this study of 
Professor Tufts, made possible by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and for the previous study by 
Professor Steiner. These studies are bound to 
have important results on the development of 
education for social work and indirectly upon so- 
cial work and the social worker. The important 
matters in connection with such schools are (1) 
that they do only what they can do well, and (2) 
that they envisage the larger problem of social 
research, publication and social statesmanship. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK 


F, Stuart CHAPIN 


R. Beisser’s report “Deductions from a 
Questionnaire Study of Social Work 
Positions,” approaches the subject of 

training for social work from a wholly different 
angle than Professor Steiner’s book or Professor 
Tuft’s report, since it comprises a series of de- 
ductions from questionnaires collected by the 
American Association of Social Workers. 

Mr. Beisser’s report is in five sections so that 
to come within the limits of time and space I 
shall consider sections I, II, III, and IV and as- 
sume that the text is familiar to the reader. 


I. ORGANIZATION AND RELATIONSHIP 


Two recommendations are made under this 
heading. Of these recommendations it may be 
said at once that while there is considerable theo- 
retical advantage for such a type of organization, 
the facts of present college and university organ- 
ization and administration make any universal 
approximation to the standard set very unlikely. 
In this connection it should be pointed out that at 
the present time professional training for social 
work among the institutions that were charter 
members of the association follows three main 
types of organization. 

(1) The privately supported and independent 
school of social work with full autonomy, like the 
New York School of Social Work; (2) graduate 
schools or graduate departments of social econ- 
omy, applied social science or social work, like 
those at Bryn Mawr, Western Reserve, Smith, 
or Chicago, which are more or less autonomous 
within the academic organization of the privately 
endowed college or university, and which may 
or may not give graduate degrees for work satis- 
factorily completed; (3) the state university de- 
partment of sociology and social work, where the 
training is mainly undergraduate leading to a 
bachelor’s degree, but where graduate degrees 
may also be conferred on these students, prepar- 
ing for social work who satisfy graduate school 
requirements, like the University of Minnesota 
and Ohio State University. 

Since its organization the membership of the 
Association of Training Schools has tended to be- 





come more rather than less heterogeneous so that 
at the present time there are organized curricula 
of instruction training for social work which cut 
across the classification just made. It should be 
evident that no uniform type of organization or 
relationship of the school of social work is likely 
to emerge from this group of diverse experiments 
for some time to come. 

Some structural facts of university organiza- 
tion are relevant to this discussion and it may be 
advantageous to note them here. In the first 
place the modern university has already in ex- 
istence and spread around among its various de- 
partments of Sociology, Economics, Psychology, 
Political Science, History, Education, Biology, 
etc., and in its schools of Medicine, Law, etc., ali 
of the background or pre-professional courses 
and most of the specific knowledge courses 
deemed necessary for training social workers. 
The only point at which university resources need 
supplementing is in technical knowledge courses 
such as case work and group work. 

Second, the organization of an autonomous 
school of social work within the university struc- 
ture is not absolutely requisite at this time to 
adequate professional preparation for social work, 
since approximately the same end may be ob- 
tained by an organic grouping into a special cur- 
riculum of existing courses supplemented by a 
few necessary additions. 

Third, in preparation for social work it is 
helpful to distinguish between (a) vocational 
training, (b) professional education, and (c) 
graduate study, because from the university point 
of view social work is hardly yet in a strong 
enough position to successfully bid for a place 
in professional education on a par with the pro- 
fessional schools of Medicine, Law or Engineer- 
ing. On the contrary the university tends to view 
social work as a vocation in the process of be- 
coming a profession; consequently, the present 
status of preparation for social work within the 
university organization is between groups (a) 
and (b). 

Fourth, universities commonly have a graduate 
school which sets the standard of study and re- 
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search for graduate degrees. The organization 
of the graduate school cuts across the lines of de- 
markation between the colleges and professional 
schools which constitute the university. Conse- 
quently, graduate degrees granted to students 
preparing for social work are not professional de- 
grees, strictly speaking, but graduate degrees 
given in recognition of originality in research in 
pure or applied social science. 

These facts of university structure explain 
why at the present time preparation for social 
work within the university organization is voca- 
tional training rather than professional education, 
why four year undergraduate programs of re- 
quired and recommended elective courses have 
been organized leading to a bachelor’s degree 
rather than professional schools, and why the 
emphasis in preparation tends to be somewhat 
more academic and theoretical than is desirable. 

On the other hand, the university department 
of sociology and social work is continually em- 
barrassed in its efforts to hold promising students 
over to a year or more of graduate study in 
preparation for social work because social agencies 
in need of staff offer just as attractive salaries 
to persons who hold bachelor degrees in social 
work as to more mature students with graduate 
degrees. 


II. Pre-ProFessionNaAL SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


The standards of at least three years of college 
work, including study in all the social sciences or 
a major in any social science as a prerequisite for 
admission to professional preparation for social 
work, is one which present university organiza- 
tion can easily enforce and usually does enforce 
so that in respect to this recommendation of Mr. 
Beisser’s the university is in a strong position. 


III. Curricutum 


Mr. Beisser’s classification of the course con- 
tent of curricula under four headings describes a 
grouping of courses quite generally recognized 
in the special curricula of training courses of uni- 
versities, with the possible qualification that the 
long term field work training which Mr. Beisser 
would assign to the fifth year of professional 
preparation may in the university organization 
be included within the fourth year of the under- 





graduate program, because the university’s con- 
trol of all pre-professional school requirements 
and prerequisites is such that the saving of a 
year’s time may be made possible as against the 
independent school of social work which cannot 
control its pre-professional requirements, but 
tends to take all comers. This saving of time 
and consequent shortening of the period of prepa- 
ration leads to graduates of younger age and pos- 
sibly less maturity than is desirable for respon- 
sible positions. 


IV. TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE CoURSES 


It is usual in universities for the courses de- 
signated by Mr. Beisser as background of pre- 
professional courses to be required in the first 
two years of a four year undergraduate program; 
for the specific knowledge courses to be required 
in the second and third year; and for the tech- 
nical courses to be required in the fourth and 
graduate years preparation. 

Mr. Beisser’s emphasis on the need of training 
in some special technique is educationally and 
professionally sound. Owing to the general 
structure of the university as outlined under sec- 
tion I, the university is not always in a position 
to provide this technical training in the fifth or 
graduate year, so that a more or less unsatisfac- 
tory approximation is often attempted in the 
fourth undergraduate year. It seems to the pres- 
ent writer, however, that this important recom- 
mendation of Mr. Beisser’s is bound up with an- 
other matter not mentioned by him, namely, the 
matter of technical research and publication as 
a means of raising professional standards. It is 
right here that the thesis requirements of the 
average graduate school supplies the means for 
stiffening professional preparation for social 
work, In universities where students preparing 
for social work tend to remain a year or more 
beyond the four year undergraduate course, with 
the intention of taking a graduate degree, the 
thesis requirements of the graduate school be- 
comes operative, and all such students must 
satisfy the requirement of producing a thesis that 
demonstrates ability to work independently and 
gives evidence of power of independent thought 
both in perceiving problems and making satis- 
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factory progress toward their solution. Other 
schools like Smith, maintain high thesis require- 
ments without granting the graduate degree. 
The point, however, is this: Mr. Beisser’s recom- 
mendation about training in technique is good as 
far as it goes but it falls short of recognizing 
that the product trained in “a given technique” 
by the “vocational training course” runs the risk 
of becoming a mere technician, whereas the de- 
sirable product is a professional person in the 
best sense of the word. 
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CoNCLUSION 


Mr. Beisser describes his recommendations as 
in no sense a bar over which “a school must jump 
to get into the field where the clover grows” but 
that the recommendations are on the other hand 
“a measuring stick.” It is difficult to see the force 
of the simile in one case if it is not admitted in 
the other. In any event Mr. Beisser’s report is 
suggestive and heipful, although his standards 
can certainly not lay claim to being “a rating scale, 
a hundred per cent mark.” 


THE PROPOSED CURRICULUM FOR SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


Henry Harap 


R. Paul Beisser’s paper on the reorgani- 
M zation of professional training for so- 

cial workers presented at the joint meet- 
ing of the (American Sociological Society and 
the Association of Training Schools for Social 
Work) held at Chicago interests me very much. 
I am taking the liberty to comment upon it, first, 
as a student of curriculum-making and second as 
a social worker. 

I have studied numerous plans of curriculum 
reconstruction in the field of general education, 
but the experiments of lay curriculum makers 
have interested me especially because in them I 
look for a fresh viewpoint, a direct approach. I 
say to myself, “Here is a group of persons who 
have a definite goal to achieve by education. Will 
they proceed directly to discover the elements 
which will attain this goal?” In this frame of 
mind I analyzed the curriculum of Brookwood 
Labor College, of several trade union labor col- 
leges, of the Sunday school of the community 
church and the plan proposed by Mr. Beisser. 

This plan is based upon the data of 1,375 social 
workers concerning (1) their specialized sub- 
jects; (2) their specialized field; (3) the part of 
their education which was most helpful in their 
work; (4) their studies after entering social 
work; (5) the training they would secure if they 
were to begin again. Interviews, conferences 
and discussions with social workers made up a 
part of the evidence. Sixty-five per cent of all 
the social workers who made returns had at least 
two years of college work and 28 per cent had 


professional training. Two-thirds of those who 
answered studied after they began to engage in 
social work. 

The plan itself proposes a school having a 
status on a par with other professional schools in 
a university, admission to which may be secured 
only after three years of college work. The cur- 
riculum of the professional school consists of 
specific knowledge courses, technical knowledge 
courses and a vocational training course. The 
specific knowledge courses consist of subject mat- 
ter from the sciences and other branches of learn- 
ing which has a bearing upon the function of the 
social worker. Consolidating the subjects which 
the social workers reported having studied, this 
content is organized under five main courses: 
medicine, law and delinquency, psychology and 
psychiatry, industrial problems and social work 
administration. These are studied during the first 
year of professional training. The technical 
knowledge courses, which every student is re- 
quired to take also in the first year, are designed 
to give the student an understanding of the tech- 
nique of case work, community organization and 
social research. The vocational training course 
consists of field work in the branch which the 
student chooses under the supervision of an in- 
structor who himself is an expert in that branch 
of social work. This course occupies the entire 
second year. 

This plan should be carefully studied by the 
faculties of training schools and college depart- 
ments which train social workers for there is no 
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educational factor which is more fundamental to 
effective professional service than the curriculum. 
The American Association of Social Workers has 
shown by this piece of research that it has a deep 
concern in the development of well trained social 
workers. It has set an admirable example of 
noblesse oblige. Its program is concerned with 
professional and scientific problems rather than 
with salaries and other personal advantages. 
There is a danger, however, in this attempt to 
raise the quality of the service of the social 
worker to ape the universities whose standard is 
measured in terms of credits and degrees which 
are not always the marks of ability and achieve- 
ment. It is by no means certain that the training 
schools need seek standing in universities. The 
social workers holding college degrees, whom I 
know are not at all distinguished for their scien- 
tific methods of work. I do not mean to imply 
that the training school for social workers should 
deliberately shun the university. I wish to point 
out that the training school should give greatest 
emphasis to the establishment of strong faculties, 
curricula, and methods and that it shall not ally 
itself with a university unless it is at least as 


sound in its professional aims as the training 


school itself. The expertness of physicians, 
writers, economists, sculptors, painters, and chem- 
ists is developed apart from academic distinctions 
which I fear haunt the proud college bred social 
workers. 

Of course, Mr. Beisser’s recommendations 
were confined to a short paper and necessarily 
had to be brief. It was therefore impossible for 
him to set down exactly what he would have the 
prospective social worker master. I cannot, how- 
ever, forbear to point out that the value of his 
investigation will depend entirely upon what 
specific units of study or problems he will propose. 
It is quite possible that his data may issue in 
valuable suggestions of change in the specific con- 
tent c* courses in the training school, but his con- 
solidation and reclassification of the “specific 
knowledge” courses into five general groups is no 
guarantee that the mass of padded material of 
the existing curriculum will not be dragged in 


just the same. Of the evidence upon which these 
courses are based I shall have a word to say later. 
Here, however, I wish to suggest that when the 
specific content of the few groups of study is 
scientifically determined, it will be discovered, I 
hope, that it need have nothing to do with the con- 
ventional college course. It should rather take 
the form of problems in the solution of which 
the student will be required to use the accumu- 
lated sources of information and guidance. In- 
deed this is suggested in Mr. Beisser’s clear defi- 
nition, free from dogma, that a “specific knowl- 
edge” course shall bear upon those specific aspects 
of human life which the social worker touches in 
the pursuit of his calling. 

The recognition of the social worker as an ex- 
pert, skilled in the application of scientific method 
to his problems is suggested in the proposal of 
technical knowledge courses. The importance of 
the formation of vocational habits as distinct 
from academic habits is recognized in the pro- 
posed vocational training course. 

The most serious limitation of the recommend- 
ations is the data upon which they are based. 
This data consists of answers to five questions 
which give neither direct nor reliable evidence 
upon which to base the content of a reconstructed 
curriculum. The results of this data can be no 
better than a refined statement of what social 
workers have studied and what they would study 
if they began their training course anew. The 
data do not contain evidence of the elements of 
effective social work. In my opinion, Mr. Biesser 
failed to use most valuable but, by no means final, 
data furnished by the answers to his question- 
naire upon which to base the reorganization of 
the curriculum of the training school for social 
workers. Social workers who answered the 
questionnaire will remember that they were asked 
to enumerate their functions. These functions, 
tabulated, should have been restated as specific 
goals to be achieved by professional training. 
Only such knowledge and skill would then be 
included in the curriculum as serve to train the 
social worker to perform all of his functions 
effectively. 
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THE USE OF ADVANCED STUDENTS IN FIELD WORK* 


Mitprep DENNETT MupceEtTT 


"| NHE terms “advanced student” and “field 
work” permit such a wide interpretation 
that some definition or agreement upon 

meaning is essential to the discussion. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


The term “advanced student” first suggests the 
idea graduate student but we all know many peo- 
ple without any academic degree who are or 
were, at one period in their training, advanced 
students. The meaning therefore does not hinge 
on the attainment of a degree or certificate but 
it does imply previous study. 

The previous study which an advanced student 
in the field of social work may have pursued 
represents a wide range of possibilities because 
social work has recruited and is recruiting its 
people from other occupations or professions. 
Are there not, however, minimum requirements 
for this preparation which may be classified in two 
groups of studies, non-technical and technical? 
The non-technical we call study and grant that 
it may have been carried on by the individuai 
himself without the assistance of any school or 
institution. The technical preparation, however, 
we call training and insist that it shall be done 
under supervision in an accredited school of so- 
cial work. 

The amount, kind and quality of previous study 
which an advanced student must have completed 
is of course debatable both as to technical and 
non-technical subjects. We shall probably agree 
though that prospective social workers should 
have a rich background of literature, history and 
science including psychology, economics and po- 
litical science but we can hardly say that this must 
be secured in a college, university, normal school 
or any other established institution provided the 
student gives ample proof that he possesses this 
background. The non-technical preparation for 
social work may have been almost unconsciously 
absorbed from the home environment of an indi- 
vidual supplemented by the reading which such 
an environment would stimulate. 

The requirements for the technical preparation 
for social work which we call training are, how- 


ever, more closely defined even in the elementary 
period. The student needs a survey of the field 
of social work with enough social theory to in- 
terpret the movements which have developed 
since—the Industrial Revolution, let us say, pre- 
supposing our background of history has brought 
the student to that point. He needs a class room 
discussion of the principles of case work if he is 
training for rehabilitation of individuals or a class 
room discussion of the principles of group work 
if he is training for some form of community 
organization. In either instance the class room 
discussions need to be supplemented by a field 
work program which has been just as carefully 
planned and in which the development is just as 
logical as in any class room course. The length 
of time required for this elementary training 
might vary in proportion to the detail with which 
the survey of the field of sovial work was cov- 
ered and in proportion to the amount of field 
work required but the minimum amount of time, 
I think we should all agree, would be one year. 

Before we go any further in the discussion, the 
term “field work” demands definition. Do we 
mean case work, community work or research? 
It will probably be expedient to limit the mean- 
ing in this paper to case work and research in case 
work problems because that is the field in which 
we have had our experience so far at Minnesota. 

Factors INVOLVED IN THE PROBLEM 

Besides the preliminary technical training of 
the advanced student in social work and the suc- 
cess which he has experienced in it there are sev- 
eral other factors which determine the assign- 
ment of advanced work. The student’s age, the 
character of the non-technical study which he has 
had and especially his social background and 
experience. 

The age factor is an excellent illustration of 
one of our well known case work principles, 
namely that one fact when isolated may be of 
little value but when combined with other factors 
helps to explain a whole situation. Whether a 
student is eighteen or twenty-one cannot in itself 


*Paper read at fourth annual meeting of Association of 
Training Schools for Professional Social ork, December 27, 
1922, at Chicago. 
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determine the degree of responsibility which may 
be placed on that student but combined with a 
fairly detailed knowledge of early history it may 
have some influence. One student at Minnesota 
who is a senior this year is a large well-developed 
girl whose age you would guess to be at least 
twenty-one or twenty-two. She began field work 
last year and did as well as the average student 
at the start, but as soon as she was given assign- 
ments calling for judgment or more responsibility 
she did not progress. Her age was found to be 
eighteen. The age factor is probably more im- 
portant in field work involving human relations 
than in research. 


StupDENT’s NoN-TECHNICAL PREPARATION 


Although the student’s non-technical prepara- 
tion for social work may not necessarily have 
been secured in an academic institution the mat- 
ter of how it was secured and what its content 
was are possible determining factors in advanced 
field work assignments. The student whose 
knowledge of science has been gained from read- 
ing rather than from laboratory courses is not 
likely to be ready for research as soon as the 
academically trained student. Or the student 
whose collateral reading has not been among 
authors well known for their use of English and 
their style, even though he has had high school 
and university courses in English is likely to have 
a more difficult time with assignments involving 
writing than one whose reading has given a de- 
sirable literary background. The student whose 
preparation in biology or psychology is weak 
flounders with problems of mental defect or dis- 
ease. The one who lacks training in economics 
or political science is more likely to take an ex- 
treme point of view regarding social injustice 
than the better poised student who has learned 
something about labor problems and business 
cycles. 


SocrtaL BACKGROUND AND EXPERIENCE 


Because this non-technical preparation of the 
student is closely bound up with his social back- 
ground and experience, we have come to feel the 
need at Minnesota for a case record of each stu- 
dent in our training school which will supply that 
information. The face sheet will include a de- 
scription of personal appearance including phys- 
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ical defects, age, religious preference, previous 
occupational experience, activities in social work 
either professional or volunteer; the results of 
the intelligence tests given at entrance to the col- 
lege of science, literature and the arts, as well as 
a detailed description of his educational back- 
ground. This record includes elementary school- 
ing and all university courses with the grades at- 
tained. All this information is valuable to the 
case supervisor who is planning specialized field 
work adapted to the needs of the individual stu- 
dent. 

Contrast the girl from a rural community 
whose first contact with a large group has been 
her university experience with the girl from an 
urban home of the leisure class. Or consider the 
girl who has supported herself for several years 
before entering college and is perhaps financing 
her own education. She is likely to possess poise, 
an ability to meet people and a serious interest in 
her professional training which is lacking in the 
girl who has no financial worries. The inform- 
ation regarding this difference in social back- 
grounds of the students is essential for intelligent 
planning of assignments. 

In fact the need for actual case work with the 
students themselves becomes more and more ap- 
parent each year. The girl who is working from 
seven to eleven each evening and eight hours on 
Sunday as a phone operator besides keeping house 
for herself and her brother and is making a C 
average might prove to be a B grade person if 
the financial pressure were lessened. The rather 
frail looking student whose mother and sister 
have active tuberculosis may need advice ‘or 
assistance in applying her class room and field 
work knowledge of the disease to her own family 
situation. The wisdom of allowing a girl with a 
heart condition such a regurgitation or a thyroid 
condition such as an internal goitre to plan on en- 
tering professional social work needs to be care- 
fully weighed though her personal qualifications 
may be excellent. 

A knowledge of the religious faith in which a 
student has been brought up is not only interest- 
ing but important in deciding on field work assign- 
ments. The attitude of a Christian Science stu- 
dent on health problems deserves careful atten- 
tion and discussion, the reaction which a Catholic, 
Lutheran, or Episcopalian student has to prob- 
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lems involving divorce or birth control may be 
noted. The attitude toward recreation of a stu- 
dent, who has been brought up in a faith with 
strict discipline on the question of amusements, 
will depend upon how far she has broken with 
early faith. 

The ability to speak a foreign language for ex- 
ample, Czech or Russian or the knowledge of the 
social traditions of a particular nationality which 
a student may have, can best be utilized in fam- 
ilies of like nationality. There is, however, a 
real temptation which may need to be resisted, 
to allow a student to work where his services will 
be most valuable rather than to give the assign- 
ment which will be best for his own development. 


Success IN ELEMENTARY FIELD WorkK 


Perhaps the most important factor of all in de- 
termining assignments of advanced field work is 
the proficiency which the student has shown in 
his elementary work. It is safe to assume that 
the hopeless and impossible students have been 
eliminated at the end of a year’s training so the 
group which is left is a highly selected one. While 
there will be some, especially in a group of under- 
graduates, who will never enter social work pro- 
fessionally the majority. are prospective social 
workers. Their success or failure in elementary 
field work has been due to many factors ; previous 
training and experience, age, personality and the 
rapidity with which each one naturally develops 
and also the question whether the field work was 
fitted to the individual student’s needs. If a girl 
has failed to make good with one supervisor and 
on one type of work, none of us would declare 
her unfitted for social work without trial in an 
entirely different situation unless her mistakes 
represented such a complete failure to grasp 
fundamentals that it would be unsafe to have her 
engaged in any task involving human relations. 


Types or Fretp Work 


Whether any hard and fast distinction can be 
made between. elementary and advanced field 
work is doubtful. Certainly no arbitrary time 
limit can be set for the transition from one kind 
to the other because no two students develop ex- 
actly alike, There is, however, a general dis- 
tinction between the specific tasks which are given 
in elementary field work and problems which 
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afford some opportunity for the student to use 
imagination, judgment, ingenuity and initiative. 
Although great progress has been made on this 
point there is still too much field work consisting 
of isolated bits of investigation. It is the old 
danger of sacrificing the training of the student 
to the pressure of the job. The fact that a stu- 
dent thinks she is being sent on errands is a red 
flag. The chances may be equal that it was her 
inability to grasp the relationship of her assign- 
ment to the whole problem rather than the super- 
visor’s inability to explain it, but it is a danger 
signal just the same. That student’s development 
in field work is blocked until she is convinced that 
her work is really worth while. This problem of 
errand work is perhaps more likely to occur when 
visitors or younger workers are entrusted with 
the task of training students. Sometimes though 
it works the other way and the visitor who is not 
far enough removed from her own student days 
to remember how she felt is particularly sympa- 
thetic with the beginner. 

Without actually stating it, I have implied that 
the elementary field work of a case work student 
was with a family welfare agency so that the 
principles of case work might be taught without 
any undue emphasis on any special problem or 
the needs of any one individual. If this has been 
the experience of the student then there is cer- 
tainly need to show him the application of field 
work principles in other fields. Although it is 
obviously impossible to train anyone for medical 
social service in three months or for psychiatric 
work in six months it may be necessary to em- 
phasize the point with students when they are 
choosing courses with the names “medical social 
work” and “mental case work.’’ As soon as the 
student appreciates the fact that such brief 
courses are chiefly informational and merely to 
give the medical or psychiatric point of view, 
then he is ready to derive the full benefit from 
the class and field work. Needless to say such 
courses are advanced and open only to seniors 
and graduate students. 

The arrangement of field work in either of these 
fields of case work may prove to be difficult and 
require some experimentation. For example, in 
medical agencies where nurses only are employed 
it is difficult to find assignments, outside of ob- 
servation in clinics, which a non-medical person 
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can do. The Infant Welfare Society is able to 
provide excellent field work for students up to 
the point of interviewing physicians regarding 
specific cases. Then there is difficulty because 
the Infant Welfare Society is supposed to em- 
ploy only graduate nurses and most physicians 
would not understand the importance of giving 
students training in a medical agency. The prob- 
lem of clothes which a student should wear while 
doing field work is especially acute in field work 
for medical social service when the nurses of the 
medical agencies are in uniform. Perhaps the 
training schools in warmer climates than Minne- 
sota do not have the same trouble with fur coats 
that we do! 

Unless the psychiatric service for the com- 
munity is unusually well developed and able to 
assume the teaching function, it may be neces- 
sary for the training school to develop its own 
psychiatric service for the training of students. 
This point suggests the question of how far the 
training of advanced students may be entrusted 
to agencies whose standards are perhaps under 
par or whose equipment for training is defective. 
The primary consideration in such a situation is 
whether the workers in the agencies are inter- 
ested in students and anxious enough to have 
them so they will try to raise their standards and 
to meet the requirements of the training school 
for the handling of students. If the training 
school supervisor can spend as much time or 
more in outlining to the individuals in the agencies 
who are to have the students, the work to be 
given as she spends in student conferences it is 
often possible to place students with such agen- 
cies. Moreover a keen student is quick to com- 
pare the standards of the different agencies in 
which he has worked. 

In the field of child welfare there are almost 
unlimited opportunities for field work for stu- 
dents. In fact we cannot always find the students 
rapidly enough to fill the demand for their ser- 
vices on children’s problems. The type of child- 
ren’s work may be research, investigation or even 
simple forms of treatment. In one county in 
Minnesota the most important section of the 
illegitimacy statute is not being enforced. One 
method of educating the county attorney’s office 
to the need for such enforcement is a detailed 
study of all cases of unmarried mothers affected 









by the non-enforcement showing the results of 
such action. The regular workers of the child 
welfare board are too overburdened to undertake 
the study but it is an assignment which students 
can do under supervision. 

There are other studies which the students have 
made which are closely related to community 
problems. Information regarding children in the 
orphanages of the Twin Cities has led to improved 
medical care. A study of unmarried mothers 
who had married has shown one agency the 
danger of urging or even permitting forced mar- 
riages without adequate facts. The study of 
divorce cases which has just been completed may 
be valuable in showing the need for a family 
court in Minnesota. The making of eugenic 
charts showing the relationships of many hun- 
dreds of individuals known to social agencies has 
been very popular with the students and seems 
to give them a new slant on the complexity of 
social work. 

Besides field work for advanced students in 
these other forms of case work there are treat- 
ment problems in family work in which some 
students do remarkably well. The charge is 
frequently made that students especially under- 
graduates are altogether too young and too im- 
mature to be trusted with any assignment at all 
complicated. The statement is true sometimes 
but if the principle were followed consistently 
with all students we should miss some very 
valuable contributions to case work and what is 
more serious, some prospective case workers of 
promise. We have had several recent illustra- 
tions. One girl who seems at first rather young 
and not excelling in poise was sent to visit a 
family to see if conditions were continuing to be 
as satisfactory as they had been for some time. 
If they were, the case was to be closed. The 
assignment seemed fairly simple but the student 
discovered two entirely new problems which 
were extremely serious. She has carried the en- 
tire responsibility for the family for four months 
and has not made a single mistake. Of course 
she has had careful supervision but she has won 
the confidence of the client in a difficult situation 
and has interviewed successfully another social 
worker the wisdom of whose work on the case 
might be questioned. 
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Another student was instrumental in persuad- 
ing school authorities to abandon a regulation 
which made the securing of school records for 
children in special classes difficult and unsatis- 
factory and one other student who has been hand- 
ling a difficult mental problem held the best inter- 
view with a relative that her supervisor has ever 
read. I do not mean to imply by these stories 
that all advanced students can be entrusted with 
difficult case problems but in each year’s group 
there are some who can be and unless the whole 
group is tried out on something more than in- 
vestigation, there is danger of failure to discover 
the talent of the few. The student with unusual 
intellectual ability who does A work in the class 
room will lose interest in field work very quickly 
unless her assignments challenge her to real 
mental effort. 

The function of the supervisor of field work 
in the training school in such a situation is very 
important. She is in a position to know what 
kind of class room work the student is doing. 
She should be able to detect the slightest loss of 
interest or discouragement on the part of the stu- 
dent and she should know the district supervisors 
well enough to discover where there is a clash of 
personalities between student and district super- 
visor. The position of a third person in train- 
ing students can be maintained successfully only 
by the closest interchange of information between 
the supervisor in the training school and the dis- 
trict secretary. All the reports made by the stu- 
dent and all bits of information learned in con- 
ference with the student by the field work super- 
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visor need to be passed on to the district secretary 
as quickly as possible. 


VALUE oF ADVANCED FIELD Work 


The discussion of this matter of giving students 
work involving more and more responsibility 
raises the question as to what are the advantages 
to be found in advanced field work of the type 
outlined above. There are at least three definite 
aims to be accomplished. First, the students who 
are to enter professional social work are given 
some idea of the different fields of case work and 
therefore, have a better basis for deciding where 
they wish to take further training. Second, there 
is a constantly increasing group of students who 
are taking applied sociology merely for cultural 
or informational purposes. Since this group will 
be likely to furnish future board members for 
social agencies it is certainly worth while to give 
them a practical knowledge of several different 
kinds of case work based on field assignments. 
Third and most important of all, is the value of 
this type of field work as a sifting process. There 
are students who can do satisfactory work on 
simple definite tasks but fail completely on more 
difficult treatment problems. When this failure is 
not Ge to immaturity it is certainly better to guide 
the student into some other form of social work or 
some other profession than to let her fail in a 
regular position after graduation. It is much 
easier to eliminate this type of worker as a stu- 
dent than as a professional social worker. More- 
over, if we are to attract the keenest students to 
social work we must offer them stimulating field 
work. 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Southwestern Political Science Association was held at 


Southern Methodist University, Dallas Texas, April 2-4, 1923. The three days’ sessions were 


devoted to sections on public law, international relations, history, government, nominating systems, 


economics, and sociology. History was added to the other social science groups in the Association 
and an amendment to the constitution was adopted changing the name to “The Southwestern 
Political and Social Science Association” and the name of the Quarterly to “The Southwestern 


Political and Social Science Quarterly.” 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and re in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and resea h. 



















A DECADE OF SOCIAL WORK 





Beginning with this issue, THE JOURNAL is presenting a series comprising a partial story of so- 
cial work in the several states during the last decade. This story will necessarily vary widely be- 
cause of the great diversity of conditions and historical experience in the different states. This va- 
riety will, however, add to the interest and value of the series. The choice of subject matter to be 
‘ presented and the material that must perforce be omitted is left largely with the writer of each article. 
A number of special factors and contributions to progress in the last decade are necessarily omitted 
: in many cases. The contribution of the American Red Cross is an example ; a special article on this 

subject has been requested, however, to be presented with a later series. The editors have thought 
best to begin the series with some of the Southern states because of THE JouRNAL’s special interest 
| there and because of the general renaissance in the South. The entire series, it is believed, will 

































at this time. 


URING the past quarter of a century 
1D North Carolina has moved forward with 

such results that the spirit of this state 
has attracted attention all over the country. But 
along no other line has North Carolina’s develop- 
ment been more marked or more astonishing than 
in the growth of its social consciousness. This 
growth had its original root in the late ’90’s and 
in the early years of the present century. But 
its burgeoning really began only a decade ago. 
What its full flower will be is for the future to 
show. 

Contrast the North Carolina of 1913 or there- 
abouts with the state of the present, and one 
can see in the large what the growth of this so- 
cial consciousness has meant. Previous to 1913 
there was in North Carolina no state-wide or- 
ganization whose prime object was the improve- 
ment of the life of the people, such as the North 
Carolina Conference for Social Service is today. 
The function of the State Board of Charities was 
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hi prove one of the most helpful, as well as most interesting, stories of social work that can be offered 






practically nominal. The State Board of Health, 
although already going steadily forward under 
its first full-time officer, had an annual appropri- 
ation of only $40,500. The University was an in- 
trovert, with more interest in the purely academic 
training of its students than in service to the state 
at large. True, public education was rapidly de- 
veloping, but it was far in the rear of what it is 
now. Home demonstration and farm demonstra- 
tion which have become such important branches 
of the work of the Department of Agriculture 
were in their infancy. The four-year-old Library 
Commission was just getting on its feet with the 
help of a small appropriation. The North Caro- 
lina Federation of Women’s Clubs whose mem- 
bers were without political power was, on the 
whole, busier acquiring pseudo culture than in 
helping the state intelligently. There was no 


* This general sketch will be followed in other issues by de- 
tailed presentation of specific activities in the field of social 
work and public welfare in the state, including the work of the 
Associated Charities, the American Red Cross, county systems of 
public welfare, industrial welfare. 


















state institution for the mentally defective, no 
state hospital for crippled children, no reform- 
atory for either sex, white or colored, no com- 
pulsory school attendance law, no adequate child 
labor law, no juvenile court machinery. The in- 
stitutions for unfortunates which did exist were 
hopelessly inadequate. Prison conditions were 
just about what they had been for a hundred 
years. This, very briefly, was the North Caro- 
lina of a decade ago. 

Now, glance at the North Carolina of the pres- 
ent. See, first a strongly organized Conference 
for Social Service whose membership includes 
many of the most prominent and influential men 
and women of the state bent upon the betterment 
of social conditions. See, springing from this 
conference, a reorganized and strengthened State 
Board of Charities and Public Welfare with con- 
stantly increasing scope of service and with 
greatly enlarged staff. See a Child Welfare Com- 
mission whose function it is to see that an im- 
proved child labor law is enforced. See a State 
Board of Health directed by one of the country’s 
geniuses in public health work and having an an- 
nual appropriation of more than $400,000 and an 
organization admittedly among the best in the 
United States. See a University one of whose 
most active divisions aims to extend the institu- 
tion’s service to the people of the state and whose 
News Letter spreads weekly the social gospel 
from one end of North Carolina to the other. 
See at this University a School of Public Wel- 
fare, unique in the South, where social workers 
are trained. See a department of education 
which spends millions each year in efforts to en- 
lighten the state’s people, and which has a com- 
pulsory school attendance law to reinforce it. 
See a Library Commission which sends hundreds 
of travelling libraries yearly into isolated sections. 
See, in the Department of Agriculture, divisions 
of farm and home demonstration with agents in 
the majority of the counties arousing the rural 
men and women to greater possibilities of effi- 
ciency and happiness in their restricted lives. 
See a federation of more than ten thousand en- 
franchised women in which social service along 
mapy lines is the principal activity, to mention 
only one woman’s organization with a social pro- 
gram. Look, in spite of their obvious deficiencies, 
at the Caswell Training School for Mental De- 
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fectives, the Stonewall Jackson Training School, 
Samarcand Manor, the State Orthopaedic Hos- 
pital for Crippled Children. Note the establish- 
ment by the General Assembly of 1921 of a re- 
formatory for delinquent colored boys, and by 
the past legislature of another industrial training 
school for white boys in Eastern North Carolina. 
Remember this legislature’s generous appropria- 
tions to institutions for unfortunates and its 
friendly attitude towards the bulk of social legis- 
lation which came before it. And the support of 
the present state administration of the general 
program of social progress. And never forget 
Mr. Frank Fage and the sixty-five millions for 
good roads which are one of the most important 
socializing influences in present North Carolina 
life. 

Here then, is a striking contrast which has 
been brought about during the passage of ap- 
proximately ten short years,—a contrast astonish- 
ing, impressive, well-nigh unbelievable. To what 
is it due? The answer to that is difficult to trace. 
But there would seem little doubt that the seeds 
of this popular awakening in North Carolina 
were planted by her great educators, McIver, Ay- 
cock, and Alderman. And it is highly probable 
that some of them fell during that comparatively 
short period when the man whom Dr. Archibald 
Henderson cites as an example of the finest flow- 
ering of southern civilization, the late Walter 
Hines Pages, was stirring North Carolina through 
his editorials in The State Journal in 1883-84. 
Certainly such social development is tightly bound 
up with the growth of popular education. 

But in 1913 McIver and Aycock were dead; 
Alderman was employing his brilliant talents else- 
where; Page was just beginning his career as 
this country’s most distinguished representative 
at the Court of St. James. North Carolina no 
longer had the direct results of the labors of 
these gifted men. But the seeds which they had 
sown sprang up and grew and blossomed,—are 
blossoming now,—the good that they did indeed 
lived after the bodily death of McIver and Ay- 
cock and survived the departure of Alderman 
and Page. For the torch which these trail-blazers 
had borne luckily fell into other hands which 
were able to carry it on and spread its light. 

It is interesting to notice the perceptible quick- 
ening in social consciousness in North Carolina 
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which began around 1913. Prior to that year 

there kad been no state-wide organization de- 
voted primarily to the spread of social doctrine 
and the betterment of social conditions. Here- 
tofore efforts in this direction had been local, 
sporadic, usually short-lived, and never effective 
on any wide scale. The organization in 1913 of 
the North Carolina Conference for Social Ser- 
vice was a highly important step in social pro- 
gress in the state. The idea of the formation of 
a state conference of this kind arose out of the 
attempted organization of the Southern Socio- 
logical Conference which soon came to an un- 
timely end. Representatives from this state came 
back from a meeting of this Southern Confer- 
ence in Tennessee with the idea that the effort 
should be localized in North Carolina. The first 
conference in this state was called by a commit- 
tee composed of Dr. W. S. Rankin, Rev. M. L. 
Kesler (both of whom had attended the Southern 
Conference), Dr. Clarence Poe, Dr. L. B. Mc- 
Brayer, W. H. Swift, Miss Daisy Denson and 
Dr. J. Y. Joyner. The first annual meeting of 
the conference was held in Raleigh in February 
1913. The names of the presidents of the con- 
ference will tell some of the persons chiefly in- 
terested in the movement. These presidents 
were: Dr. Clarence Poe, A. W. McAllister, Ed- 
ward Kidder Graham, Rev. M. L. Kesler, Dr. 
Howard E. Rondthaler, Dr. William Louis Po- 
teat, Dr. E. C. Branson, Governor T. W. Bickett, 
A. M. Scales, and the present president, Dr. Jos- 
eph Hyde Pratt. 

Out of the North Carolina Conference for So- 
cial Service grew the reorganization and strength- 
ening of the State Board of Charities. The name 
of A. W. McAlister is closely associated with 
this. In 1917 the General Assembly created the 
State Board of Charities and Public Welfare 
with enlarged powers, more adequate appropria- 
tion, and authority to employ a Commissioner of 
Public Welfare as executive officer. Roland F. 
Beasley, as the first commissioner, laid an ad- 
mirable foundation for the board’s present work. 
Strong impetus and support was given the reor- 
ganized board by Governor T. W. Bickett then 
in office whose administration was especially no- 
table for its progressive social legislation. 
Another powerful impetus to social service in 











North Carolina resulted from Edward Kidder 
Graham’s presidency of the University. Mr. 
Graham was one of the most broadly socially- 
minded men North Carolina has ever produced. 
To a degree that no other president had done, he 
strove to bring the University to the people of the 
state. Of recent years the University has played 
a large part in North Carolina’s awakening. The 
increasing importance of the Division of Exten- 
sion there with its various avenues of service 
leading into the life of the people of North Caro- 
lina, the North Carolina club concerning itself 
with local social problems, the publication of the 
University News Letter, that insistent stirrer of 
popular apathy,—all these have helped in bring- 
ing the University to “the folks,” thus broadening 
their social outlook and aiding them in the solu- 
tion of their problems. In this connection should 
be especially mentioned, among others, the names 
of Dr. E. C. Branson.and Dr. Louis R. Wilson. 
The comparatively recent establishment of the 
School of Public Welfare at the University 
under the direction of Dr. Howard W. Odum has 
filled a great need in social work in the state by 
providing opportunity for the training of work- 
ers familiar with local conditions and by giving 
the State Board of Charities and Public Welfare 
the benefit of expert advice. 

There are numerous other contributing causes 
of North Carolina’s recent social progress, but in 
this mesh of closely united efforts of intelligent 
people in various departments of service who are 
mindful of the social needs of their state it would 
take too long to trace out the single threads for 
discussion here. So many are closely interwoven 
in the fabric of the state’s present life. It isshard 
to tell, too, which is cause and which is effect. 
For example, how much is the Extension Division 
at the University responsible for the development 
of a social program in the North Carolina Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and how much is the 
Federation responsible for interest in the Exten- 
sion Division? What part in rural community 
progress should be assigned respectively to home 
demonstration, the public school, the Library 
Commission’s travelling books, the good roads? 
Is increased interest in public welfare in this 
state due to the University’s School of Public 
Welfare, or is the school due to the interest? 
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Now that North Carolina is pretty well aroused 
to its social needs, the various agencies foster 
each other and function reciprocally. 

Chief among these agencies contributing at 
present to social service in North Carolina might 
be named: the North Carolina Conference for 
Social Service, the State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare, the Child Welfare Commission, 
the Extension Division of the University, the 
Divisions of Home and Farm Demonstration, the 
North Carolina Library Commission, the organi- 
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zations represented in the North Carolina Legis- 
lative Council of Women and many other private 
charitable organizations and associations con- 


nected with different churches. More broadly 
speaking, other state departments contribute 
enormously, such as the departments of educa- 
tion and health and the highway commission. 
United all these seek the continued and increas- 
ing social betterment of the people of a state 
which has already made bold and phenomenal 
progress towards that end. 


MILEPOSTS OF PROGRESS IN GEORGIA* 


Burr BLAcKBURN 


N Atlanta utility corporation has endeav- 
A ored to popularize the expression, “It’s 


Great to be a Georgian,” by the weekly 
recitation of anesthetic boastings, which seem to 
ignore the possibility of improvement in the “Em- 
pire State.” The psychiatrist would probably tell 
us that this is a defense complex, erected against 
outside criticism which usually reaches us in the 
form of a map on which the eastern states are a 
pure white, while Georgia is a big black blot. 

There is no wonder that most of the social 
work missionaries, who have come down to 
Georgia, have been sent scurrying to brighter 
fields, for their somber faces and _ statistical 
tables have indicated, where they have not bluntly 
stated, that nothing good can come out of Georgia. 
Perhaps they have helped to develop in us Georg- 
ians a peculiar sensitiveness to suggestions which 
come from outside our borders, and a consequent 
ingrowing leadership which still clings to soap 
box oratory and the sanction of the fathers. 

But in spite of these handicaps it is becoming 
more and more bearable to be a Georgian. The 
little handful of people who were interested, two 
decades ago, in applying the best knowledge they 
could find anywhere to some of Georgia’s social 
problems, has grown to quite a little army. The 
other day, when the Southern Child Welfare Con- 
ference met in Atlanta it was a crowd of seeking 
Georgians who swelled the attendance to such 
figures that the visiting experts’ criticism was 
that the conference was too large. The member- 
ship of the Atlanta Social Worker’s Club, re- 
stricted to paid full time employees of social 





agencies, now numbers more than one hundred. 

Perhaps the best measure of a decade of pro- 
gress would be found in a summary of the line- 
up for the next advances toward making Georgia 
a better place in which to live. 

In the Field of Education, while Georgia ranks 
in the lower half of states in the matter of ex- 
penditure, it must be remembered that in wealth 
per child, Georgia also ranks near the bottom, 
and expenditures in the past few years for edu- 
cation have increased at a rapid rate. Despite a 
financial situation which has perhaps injured 
Georgia more than any other state, a compulsory 
local taxation measure for local education has 
been put into effect and more than a million dol- 
lars additional put into the school system an- 
nually. With four and a half millions distributed 
by the state and the recently acquired right for a 
local tax levy, there is every reason to believe that 
the Georgia common school system will gradually 
take its place among the leaders in the country. 

A growing sentiment in the state is heading to- 
ward abolition of the election of county superin- 
tendents of education by the people, effective en- 
forcement of compulsory attendance laws and the 
development of consolidated schools. Within a 
few years the number of consolidated elementary 
schools has exceeded 100 while consolidated high 
schools are nearing that number and there are 
over 300 standard four-year high schools against 
4 in 1910. 


* This paper deals rimarily with the public aspects of social 
progress in Georgia, leaving for separate treatment the two de- 
cades of pioneering efforts of the Atlanta Associated Charities 


and the more recent significant work of the American Red Cross, 
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When it is considered that only in recent years 
constitutional restriction was removed which had 
previously prevented public high schools, the pro- 
gress in legislation can be understood. The last 
reactionary law passed was ix 1909, providing 
for election of county superintendents by popular 
vote and since that time, more progressive educa- 
tion laws have been passed than during the pre- 
ceding 40 years. 

The State Department of Education is making 
great progress in the use of federal vocational 
and rehabilitation funds in a thoroughly practical 
cooperative relationship with the state technical 
and agricultural colleges, reaching out over the 
state in part-time continuation classes and special 
trade and agricultural teachers in the high schools 
and district colleges. 

Perhaps the most striking example of improve- 
ment in the common school system is to be found 
in Atlanta where within two or three years, the 
outlook has been changed from what seemed to 
be impenetrabie darkness into a brilliant horizon 
with a system of modern schools under construc- 
tion and a program of individualism both in oper- 
ation and visioned for the immediate future, 
which will equal anything in the country. 

Higher education in the state has developed, 
without planning, into a haphazard, scattered 
system with sectional jealousies and ridiculous 
competition between institutions for legislative 
appropriations. But in spite of these difficulties, 
Georgia has a school of technology which stands 
among the leaders in the United States, and there 
is a powerful movement which cannot be checked, 
toward unifying the higher educational system 
of the state. 

In the Field of Health, the past ten years has 
seen the growth of a State Health Department 
from a mere bacteriological laboratory to a well 
organized, departmentalized progressive program 
with a budget of about $100,000. The state has 
been admitted to the death registration area and 
is now being surveyed for admission in birth 
registration. A modern county health unit plan 
has been written into the law and as soon as the 
state recovers from its financial difficulties, scores 
of rural counties will be organized under what is 
perhaps the most ideal health unit provision in the 
country. 

A State Tubercular Hospital has been devel- 






oped along scientific lines and plans are under 
way for expenditure of a half million dollars to- 
wards its completion. Venereal disease, malaria 
and hook worm control are effectively organized 
while the department’s campaign for the improve- 
ment of water supplies is reaching practically all 
communities in the state. A Bureau of Child 
Hygiene has been functioning for several years 
on a program which includes the services of an 
itinerant health mobile, distribution of thousands 
of educational pamphlets and the inauguration 
of physical examinations in the public schools. 

In the Field of Social Service, a Department of 
Public Welfare was created in 1919 which has 
taken the leadership in developing higher stand- 
ards of care in some 43 children’s institutions, 
having weeded out a number of agencies which 
were exploiting child life; has begun a campaign 
to make the juvenile court function in rural coun- 
ties; has effectively broken the ground for an 
understanding of modern methods of dealing with 
dependency and delinquency through distribution 
of literature and speaking before educational 
groups; has put across the most unique county 
jail improvement campaign ever effected in the 
country and has done a great deal toward awaken- 
ing the state to its responsibilities for the mentally 
diseased and defective; has secured the passage 
of a modern child-placing law and removed the 
blight of mistreatment to unfortunate homeless 
children, which has been a disgrace to the state. 

In the Field of Mental Hygiene, a Training 
School for Mental Defectives was opened in 1921 
and a program of changing the state hospital for 
the insane from an asylum to a remedial, curative 
institution has gotten under way. Mental clinics 
are now being opened up in three of the largest 
cities and the State Mental Hygiene Association 
is developing a strong educational program. 

In the Field of Criminology, there has been 
little progress during the decade. The hopeful 
aspect, however, is in the fact that an intelligent 
discontent is seething throughout the state, and 
while it is not yet organized, the time is imminent 
when drastic changes both in the courts and in 
the penal system will be made. Georgia is cap- 
able of rising to clear out a system which clutters 
the path of justice as evidenced by the manner, 
back in 1904 in which the convict lease system 
was abolished. There is on the horizon a com- 
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mission on criminology which is tying up some of 
the strong leaders in the state and is contemplat- 
ing surveys both of the courts and of the penal 
system, from which real results are sure to come. 
An interesting sidelight on the situation was the 
recent order of the governor, abolishing the use 
of the lash in all the state’s penal institutions. 

In the Field of Race Relations, the last few 
years have seen intelligent thinking and organi- 
zation toward effective codperation between the 
two major races who live side by side in the state. 
The plan by which committees of white leaders 
talk over community problems with negro leaders 
has passed the experimental stage. It has been 


promoted on a sane and intelligent basis, and’ 


thinking Georgians believe that a beginning has 
been made towards a solution of this unending 
problem. Incidentally, a program of legal aid has 
been inaugurated, which is resulting in the pro- 
tection of negroes in the courts, and during re- 
cent years, for the first time in history, Georgians 
have been indicted for participating in lynching 
parties. The recent exodus of negroes toward 


the North has not been without its benefits, and 
if it will continue long enough, there will develop 


an economic aspect of the situation which will 
carry the state forward many years in its solu- 
tion of the problem. From being considered a 
sentimental and dangerous instrument looking to- 
ward social equality, the race relations committees 
are beginning to be recognized as the best method 
of conserving the negroe’s interest in the South 
and his development as a permanent contributor 
to the economic stability of our civilization. 

The Coéperative Spirit. Sectional jealousies 
are on the wane. The fight between Macon and 
Atlanta for the state capitol seems on its last legs 
since the leading Macon daily has announced it- 
self opposed to removal and in favor of the two 
cities uniting for a greater Georgia. Atlanta civic 
organizations are adjusting their programs to de- 
velop friendship and codperation with the rest of 
the state. Fortunately, in the political arena there 
is now no demagogic voice attempting to arouse 
religious, racial and sectional prejudices. While 
Georgia is the birthplace of the Ku Klux Klan, 
that organization has probably been more moder- 
ate and less radical in this state than anywhere 
else. 

A resume of this nature would be incomplete 
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without reference to the effective and optimistic 
front which has been drawn up in opposition to 
the boll weevil and the economic crisis facing the 
Georgia farmer. The State Department of Agri- 
culture and the Agricultural College have 
sheathed their sword, ending a long and bitter 
rivalry, and have been joined by the coéperatives 
and several powerful associations which are cer- 
tain to effect a final decision in favor of the 
farmer. 

Checked and safe-guarded by a minority oppo- 
sition, the State Highway Department has gone 
ahead with an ambitious program of road-build- 
ing, which is reaching every county-seat, and 
has during two or three years practically com- 
pleted a series of through routes connecting the 
principal centers. 

Georgia is still struggling under an obsolete 
taxation system. However, efforts to remodel 
the tax and fiscal system have wrecked the last 
two administrations and occupied most of the 
time of four legislatures. The adoption of a 
modern and acceptable plan of taxation and a 
business-like method of expenditure will un- 
doubtedly be reached within a few years. 

For social workers, perhaps the two most hope- 
ful developments have been the creation of the 
Georgia’s Children’s Code Commission by the 
legislature and the organization of the Georgia 
Council of Social Agencies. 

The first is composed of a group of state lead- 
ers who are undertaking the complete revision of 
all laws affecting child life and they have lined up 
with them all the state social work and opinion- 
making agencies and institutions. 

The State Council of Social Agencies is a 
unique experiment in codperation. Georgia is 
the second state in the union to employ an ex- 
ecutive secretary for such a council. The 28 
state-wide social work member agencies are 
working out the codrdination of their programs 
and methods of codperation in developing com- 
munities, through the council method. 

Another development which will perhaps startle 
Georgia’s critics more than anything else is the 
emergence of a new kind of philanthropist. While 
we must confess that most of the men of means 
in the state still insist that their money shall go 
into institutions as monuments to themselves anc 
their families or as misdirected gifts to pension 
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pauperism or mental defectives, we can boast a 
few philanthropists who are putting their money 
into pioneer experiments in getting at the root of 
society’s ills. One man in Atlanta has been re- 
sponsible for the introduction of vocational guid- 
ance and junior employment service in the public 
schools; for the adoption of the visiting teacher 
plan ; of educational publicity on the needs of the 
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school system, and has given his personal atten- 
tion as well as financial support to the promotion 
of the State Council of Social Agencies, the im- 
provement of the juvenile court system and sim- 
ilar movements. Surely, when his tribe is in- 
creased, social workers will be able to put more 
enthusiasm into the expression “It’s Great to Be 
a Georgian.” 


THE VIRGINIA PLAN 


FraNK BANE 


in a state must take into consideration 

two essential features—the background, 
or the work that has been done, and the resources 
and nature of the state in which work upon a 
larger scale is contemplated. The State Board 
of Charities and Corrections operating under the 
able direction of Dr. J. T. Mastin, its executive 
secretary for thirteen years, has laid a founda- 
tion upon which the state plans to build an effi- 
cient, modern social structure. Hence, I shall 
discuss, first, the history of the State Board of 
Cuarities and Corrections; second, the work of 
the Children’s Code Commission; and third, the 
present Virginia Plan. 

By an act approved March 13, 1908, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia established the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. This board 
was authorized and empowered to visit, inspect 
and examine all state, municipal and private in- 
stitutions which were of an eleemosynary, chari- 
table, correctional or reformatory character; to 
issue reports regarding the condition of said in- 
stitutions and to offer suggestions and initiate 
legislation looking toward the better care of the 
dependent, defective and delinquent classes of 
the state. It was specifically stated in the act 
that the duties of the board should be strictly 
visitorial and advisory, without administrative or 
executive powers. 

Believing that the almshouse is the fundamental 
institution of poor relief and that the jail lies at 
the foundation of our penal system, the board 
spent the first year of its existence making a 
thorough survey of these institutions. Children’s 
institutions and agencies next occupied its atten- 
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tion. In making these studies, the board was 
impressed by the number of crippled and de- 
formed children that were everywhere in evi- 
dence, in almshouses, in children’s institutions, 
in family homes and in places of detention. To 
relieve the situation, a bill was prepared which 
provided for the care and treatment of these 
children by the state. The first General Assembly 
that considered this measure made an appropri- 
ation of $10,000.00 to carry on the work, and 
from this beginning developed the Dooley Crip- 
pled Children’s Hospital in Richmond where 
children from all over the state can receive the 
best orthopaedic treatment at public expense. 

In 1908, the state had no reform or industrial 
schools. There were two such institutions owned 
and operated by private corporations, one for 
white boys and one for colored boys. No in- 
stitution of any kind existed for delinquent girls. 
The very apparent need was repeatedly brought 
to the attention of the General Assembly and 
provision was finally made for the establishment 
of two institutions for girls. Later the two 
schools for boys were taken over by the state. 

The next question to engage the attention of 
the board was that of the feeble-minded, who 
were increasing and who had become a menace 
in many counties. A corps of experts in mental 
hygiene was employed and an intensive study of 
the problem was made during the year 1915. On 
the basis of the facts disclosed in their report the 
General Assembly provided for the establishment 
of two feeble-minded colonies. 

The board, in its visits to institutions, found a 
great many children in jails, almshouses and 
other unsuitable places. With the consent of the 
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governor, it began taking these children and plac- 
ing them in family homes. The General As- 
sembly of 1916 provided for the commitment of 
children to the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections, thereby establishing, to a certain extent, 
a children’s bureau as an integral part of the 
department. The work grew rapidly, and in 1921 
the board had under its direct supervision more 
than two thousand children and was the largest 
child-caring agency in the state. 

Prison reform in Virginia moved slowly. It 
was very difficult to interest people in a matter 
which they believed, or rather feared, was in- 
spired by the compassion and not by the reason 
of its proponents. In the year 1919, however, 
the long struggle began to bear fruit. The gov- 
ernor developed a keen interest in the state prison 
system, the people became alive to the situation, 
and sentiment in favor of prison reform devel- 
oped to an amazing extent. During the next two 
years the prison system was revolutionized. The 
prison board was reorganized in the interest of 
reform, a medical system was established pro- 
viding adequate attention for all prisoners, a sys- 
tem of investigation was adopted designed to 
weed out of the prison population all convicts 
who properly belonged in hospitals for the in- 
sane or colonies for the feeble-minded, regula- 
tions which kept prisoners shut off from the news 
of the world and from all life interest were 
abolished, adequate provision for recreation was 
made, plans for the establishment of elementary 
schools were adopted, industries in the walls were 
reorganized to the end that the training and ex- 
perience gained in the work should be of greater 
practical value to the men upon their return to 
society, stripes were abolished, an educational and 
religious worker was appointed, a psychologist 
was employed, and the official staff was organ- 
ized for the purpose of securing maximum effi- 
ciency. The expressed desire of the present 
prison board is that our penitentiary may become 
a place of constructive correction wherein every 
prisoner shall have a real opportunity to redeem 
himself. It is believed that its progressive policy 
is fast developing a prison system which will be 
second to none in this country. 

From the interest in prison reform grew a cor- 
responding interest in other matters pertaining 
to social work. The child always presents an ap- 
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pealing problem. Inspired by the League of 
Women Voters, the governor, early in 1921, ap- 
pointed a Children’s Code Commission with in- 
structions to study the existing conditions and 
recommend to the General Assembly at its next 
session such changes in, and additions to, the 
present laws, insofar as they relate to children, 
as the commission might deem expedient. The 
commission met many times during the following 
summer and fall and made a thorough study of 
the laws then in existence and also of similar 
statutes in many other states. It was found that 
the state was totally lacking in a state-wide 
organization for case work with children, and that 
no institution or agency then in operation had an 
adequate field staff to do efficient child placing. 
It was also apparent that the state was not secur- 
ing the full benefit of its various institutions, due 
to a lax system of investigation before admis- 
sion and an inadequate follow-up system. 

A reorganization of the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections seemed advisable. The 
board was created to provide additional facilities 
and better care for the state’s dependents. It 
was originally planned primarily as a remedial 
and curative agency. Although it was a central- 
ized state agency, it was engaged in a work that 
was, to a large extent, local. The commission 
believed that social work had progressed until it 
should no longer be entirely remedial and curative 
in character, but should be constructive and pre- 
ventive and that such work could only be done 
by thorough and complete organization which 
would extend to every county and city of the 
state. The statute read that the Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections should have only visitorial 
and advisory powers, but during its thirteen 
years of existence, the board had taken over 
duties until it had wide and far-reaching execu- 
tive and administrative powers. With these 
things in mind, the commission drew up and 
submitted to the General Assembly a series of 
bills, most of which were enacted into law and 
now constitute the foundation for the Virginia 
Plan of social work. 

The Virginia Plan embraces three agencies, 
separate in organization but working in close co- 
operation —a State Board of Public Welfare, 
County Boards of Public Welfare and a state- 
wide system of juvenile courts. 
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Chapter 105, Acts of 1922, provides for the 
continuation of the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections as the State Board of Public Wel- 
fare and the retention by said board of all pow- 
ers and duties of its predecessor. The board is 
authorized to create a children’s bureau which 
shall have general supervision of the interest and 
welfare of the mentally defective, the dependent, 
the neglected and the delinquent children of this 
state. This bureau shall investigate the condi- 
tions bearing upon this subject and shall, from 
time to time, recommend to the Board of Public 
Welfare and private agencies curative, remedial, 
preventive, and constructive measures for im- 
proving the conditions and for better safg-guard- 
ing the welfare of children of the state. The 
board is authorized and empowered to receive 
mentally defective, dependent, neglected and de- 
linquent children committed to it by the courts. 
All children declared by any court or justice to 
be delinquent and not suitable for probation shall 
be committed to the board, which is authorized 
to establish receiving homes for the care, super- 
vision and study of children thus committed to 
it. The board is further authorized to make a 
careful physical and mental examination of every 
such child, to investigate in detail its family and 
personal history and its environment, and to 
place it in a family home, in a suitable licensed 
institution, with a suitable licensed agency, or in 
a state institution. 

The board contemplates the establishment of a 
bureau of mental hygiene, which will interest it- 
self in all matters pertaining to the mentally de- 
fective of the state, and a bureau of institutions 
and agencies to work more closely in codperation 
with our state, municipal, county and private in- 
stitutions and agencies. The state board is re- 
quired to license yearly all maternity hospitals, 
children’s boarding homes, nurseries and child 
placing agencies, and to inspect and report upon 
their condition quarterly. The statute provides 
the necessary legislation for state care and pro- 
tection of all underprivileged children and looks 
to the establishment of a clearing house for child- 
ren, a temporary home for care and detention, 
throroughly equipped to give to every child 
proper medical attention, both mental and phys- 
ical. Plans for such an institution are progress- 
ing and the board is at present using the facilities 
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provided by the city of Richmond in conjunction 
with state hospitals and clinics. 

In carrying out the second idea of the Child- 
ren’s Code Commission, namely, the extension of 
social work to the local community, section 12 of 
the above mentioned act, provides that: “The 
circuit court of each county of the state or the 
judge thereof in vacation shall, and the corpor- 
ation or hustings court, or the judge thereof in 
vacation in each city of the first class, may ap- 
point from a list of eligibles submitted by the 
State Board of Public Welfare a county or city 
board of public welfare, consisting of not less than 
three nor more than seven persons, preferably 
the latter number. In cities of the first 
class having a department of public welfare or 
like department at the passage of this act, said 
boards of public welfare shall not be appointed, 
but the council or the governing body of such 
city shall, by ordinance, apportion powers and 
duties by this act conferred and imposed upon 
county and city boards and superintendents of 
public welfare among the officers or departments 
of the particular city government, in such man- 
ner as they may deem wise.” It shall be the 
duty of such county or city board of public wel- 
fare, by personal visitation or otherwise, to keep 
itself fully advised as to the condition and man- 
agement of all institutions of a penal or eleemo- 
synary character within its county and city, and to 
that end it shall have full and free access to all 
such institutions, their accounts and records. The 
shall elect and direct the activities of its executive 
ing to the social welfare of its county or city, 
shall elect and direct the activities of its executive 
officer and shall codperate with the juvenile courts 
and all other agencies operating for social bet- 
terment in its county or city. The board may, 
in its discretion, elect a superintendent of public 
welfare from a list of eligibles submitted by the 
States Board of Public Welfare, salary of said 
officer to be paid out of the local treasury. Two 
or more counties, or a city of the first class and 
a county, may unite in providing for such officer. 
Each county or city superintendent of public wel- 
fare shall be the executive officer of the board 
appointing him and, under the supervision of the 
board and in codperation with every public and 
private agency, he shall have power and it shall 
be his duty: 
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(a) To have the care and supervision of the poor 
and to administer the funds now administered by the 
overseers of the poor. 

(b) To administer mothers’ aid funds, if any, in 
accordance with the provisions of state law. 

(c) Under direction of the State Board of Public 
Welfare, to look after and supervise the conditions of 
persons paroled from hospitals for the insane and col- 
onies for the epileptic and feeble-minded, and from 
other state institutions. 

(d) To act as the agent of the state board in relation 
to any work to be done by said board within the county 
or city. 

(e) To have an oversight of persons in the county 
or city released on probation or on parole from the peni- 
tentiary, reformatories, industrial schools and all paroled 
prisoners in the county or city. 

(f) Under direction of the state board, to have super- 
vision of dependent children placed in the county or city 
by the state board. 

(g) To assist the state board in finding employment 
for the unemployed. 

(h) To act as chief probation officer for the county 
or city and, as such, to enforce and administer the 
probation laws within the county or city. 

(j) To foster codperation and intelligent division of 
work between all public and private charitable and social 
agencies in the county or city to the end that public 
resources and charitable donations may be conserved 
and the needs of the county or city be adequately cared 
for. 


This is a formidable list of duties for the sup- 
erintendent of public welfare. The social worker 
will question the ability of any one man to per- 
form them with any degree of efficiency. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that this act was in- 
tended to apply in a state which is made up, in 
the main, of small rural counties in which many 
and varied social problems do not exist. In such 
counties the duties of the superintendent are not 
excessive. In the larger counties and cities he is 
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given a staff of trained workers to assist him. 
It will be noticed that every effort is made in the 
statute to concentrate power and responsibility 
in the local authorities. The circuit judge ap- 
points the local board, the local board elects the 
superintendent of public welfare, the board of 
supervisors fixes his salary, and the circuit judge 
appoints the judge of the juvenile and domestic 
relations court. The state board submits a list 
of eligibles for county boards of public welfare 
and county superintendents to insure the appoint- 
ment of competent persons. 

In a recent article in THE JouRNAL oF SocIAL 
Forces, Judge J. Hoge Ricks of the juvenile and 
domestic relations court of Richmond, discussed 
at length the development and the extension of 
juvenile courts in Virginia. It is enough to say 
here that the laws of the state provide for the 
appointment of a juvenile and domestic relations 
judge in every county and city of the state, the 
county or city board of public welfare to act 
as an advisory board to the court and the super- 
intendent of public welfare to act as its chief 
probation officer. 

In such a manner the state has attempted to 
build a social welfare structure that will function, 
a structure which is planned to provide, first, for 
a more intelligent and economical administration 
of state institutions, particularly with reference 
to complete investigation prior to admission and 
adequate supervision while on parole; second, for 
the establishment of a comprehensive child wel- 
fare program to the end that every underprivi- 
leged child of this state shall have a real chance 
in life; and third, a continuous state program for 
public welfare and education in the fundamentals 
of social progress. 


LOUISIANA NOTES 


G. P. Wycxorr 


the influence of the past, especially in the 
In 1727 there was es- 
tablished by the Ursulines in New Orleans the 
first orphanage within the present boundaries of 


G te in work in Louisiana is much under 


child-caring field. 


the United States. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, before yellow fever was conquered, re- 


peated epidemics left thousands of orphans to be 
cared for and the usual method was to establish 
additional orphanages. At the present time there 
are eighteen orphanages in New Orleans alone 
with a population of 2,037 children. According 
to the census of 1910 there were eleven children 
living in institutions for every ten thousand peo- 
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ple in the United States. In New Orleans at that 
date there were sixty-six children in institutions 
for each ten thousand of population. At the 
present time the New Orleans ratio stands at 
fifty-five per ten thousand but is still abnormally 
large. 

A recent study of Mrs. E. C. Lively shows a 
great variation in the quality of work between 
the different child caring institutions in New Or- 
leans. One large institution is probably among 
the best in the United States and expends over 
$600 per capita annually upon its children. In 
two other institutions the amount expended is 
only $67 to $68 per capita and the care is de- 
cidedly inferior. The fact that a considerable 
number of children do not live through the year 
is mentioned as the statistical explanation of the 
low per capita cost. Some effort is now being 
made to interest the public in a movement to 
secure better equipment and care in the children’s 
institutions and to discourage the establishment 
of additional orphanages. In the state of Louisi- 
ana outside of New Orleans several institution 
projects are under way, however, and need guid- 
ance toward modern methods. 

Of the 2,037 children in New Orleans orphan- 
ages about 26 per cent are full orphans or aban- 
doned children. Most of these are available for 
adoption as well as many others of the total. 
With this unusually large proportion available it 
is remarkable that more use is not made of the 
placing out method of care. It is only within the 
last six years that child placing work has been 
definitely organized in Louisiana. There are at 
present two societies operating on a state wide 
scale and several of the institutions are placing 
out some of their charges. The child placing 
work in Louisiana has not yet reached proper 
standards. At present the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections is making a special investi- 
gation of all child placing work in the state. It is 
a matter of concern among all who are interested 
in child welfare that child placing work should 
be put on a proper basis in Louisiana and used 
more extensively. 

Other phases of child welfare work are receiv- 
ing increasing attention. In New Orleans the 
health work of the Child Welfare Association and 
of the Municipal Health Department have done 






much in bringing about a notable reduction in the 
death rate and morbidity rate of children, 
Throughout the state the same result has come 


from the work of the State Board of Health, | 


local boards of health and the extension service 
of the state university. In protective work for 
children the Louisiana Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Cb’ ‘ren has organized its work along 
approved lines and is gradually extending its ser- 
vice beyond the city of New Orleans. 

For the care of delinquents the Parish of Or- 
leans provides one of the worst institutions in 
the country in its parish prison. Public disap- 
proval is now being expressed so forcibly that 
there is some ground for hope that it may soon 
be displaced by an institution with modern equip- 
ment. For the treatment of boy delinquents the 
Waifs Home is still, in spite of recent improve- 
ments in management, most unsatisfactory. For 
girl delinquents of New Orleans no public insti- 
tution is provided so they are sent to the House 
of the Good Shepherd. The juvenile court of 
New Orleans is being developed by Judge Nix 
into a constructive social agency but needs addi- 
tional trained investigators and probation officers, 
New Orleans now has an efficient police adminis- 
tration but suffers from lack of adequate service 
in its loca! courts. Probation and parole, in the 
true meaning of the terms, are unknown. The 
Louisiana state penitentiary is organized on the 
plantation system. Financially it is very success- 
ful and the system has the most promising possi- 
bilities. At present the public demands from the 
penitentiary more sugar and more profits rather 
than better men. 

Health work has aroused much interest 
throughout Louisiana in recent years. Before the 
late war the State Board of Health had carried 
on an aggressive educational and law enforcement 
campaign, which it still continues. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross during and since the war has em- 
phasized nursing service and health education. 
Several clinics for cripples are in operation, one 
at Lafayette being especially well known. 

Recreation work was stimulated by war needs 
in many parts of the state. Community Service 
Inc., has assisted at several points and is at pres- 
ent engaged in promoting the work, both in city 
and rural communities. The work of the home 
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demonstration agents, which is of special value 
in Louisiana rural sections, includes a large ele- 
ment of social and recreational value. 

Social case work and community organization 
work were greatly stimulated by the American 
Red Cross during the war. Most of the Red 
Cross chapters are continuing their work and a 
considerable number have extended their services 
to civilians since other agencies doing such work 
are few in Louisiana. The general public educa- 
tion on methods of social work brought about in 
Louisiana during the last five years is now mak- 
ing possible the maintenance of trained social 
workers in many communities and the beginnings 
of a state wide codperation in social work activi- 
ties. 

The financing of social work is tending steadily 
toward financial federations, in small places as 
well as cities. In north Louisiana the tendency 
is especially noticeable——Shreveport is now en- 
tering upon its second year, Alexandria its fourth 
and Monroe is making preparations to start. In 
New Orleans an unfortunate experience with a 
combined financing plan several years ago is de- 
laying the development but there appears to be a 
steadily growing conviction that it must come for 
1925 if not for 1924. 

Training for social work is beginning to revive 
in New Orleans as the temporary over-supply of 
short course graduates is running short. Tulane 
University abandoned its comprehensive School 
of Social Science two years ago but continues its 
work in the fundamental courses of training for 
social work and expects to expand them gradually, 
two additional courses being announced for the 
comirig year. The Social Workers Conference of 
New Orleans brought from New York and Phila- 
delphia this winter two prominent social workers 
to give short courses on social case work and 
hospital social work. 

In the field of organization some significant de- 
velopments have recently occurred in Louisiana. 
In July, 1921, the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections came into existence. While its funds 
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and powers are limited the board has recently 
shown courage in putting on a salaried investi- 
gator and is expecting to secure additional sup- 
port and authority from the state. In New Or- 
leans the Central Council of Social Agencies has 
survived its first year and appears to be gaining 
a recognized place in the community. A recent 
development of importance is the establishment 
of an endorsement committee by the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce. The Council of So- 
cial Agencies asked, and was readily granted, an 
advisory connection with this endorsement com- 
mittee. The work of each agency which asks for 
approval by the endorsement committee is thus 
first reviewed by the standards of work commit- 
tee of the Central Council of Social Agencies and 
the endorsement committee acts upon their rec- 
ommendation. The Social Service Confidential 
Exchange continues its service to the case work 
agencies of the community with increasing co- 
operation and appreciation. 

On April eighth, ninth and tenth will occur the 
third meeting of the Louisiana State Conference 
for Social Betterment. This organization was 
founded in 1916 but its meetings lapsed after 
1917 because of war conditions. There now ap- 
pears to be good reason to expect a meeting that 
will increase the interest in social work and help 
in uniting the efforts of social workers and others 
interested in social welfare throughout the state. 

The people of Louisiana are conservative and 
proud. Sometimes their pride becomes attached 
to institutions and methods that are not perfect 
and there is a slackening of development. The 
writer, as a newcomer in the state, discovers a 
very unusual degree of sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate, and a notable willingness to give for their 
relief. While they insist upon due regard to local 
conditions and traditions they are nevertheless 
eager to discover the best known methods and to 
work out the salvation of their state. Louisiana 
may never overtake the leaders in social work but 
it will rank farther up among the states before 
long. 
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MISSISSIPPI BEGINNINGS 


N. B. Bonp 


UST fifty years ago Mississippi ratified the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend- 
ments to the federal constitution, and form- 

ally effected the political promotion of more than 
one-half the state’s population from a condition 
of slavery to that of full citizenship. Three years 
later, in 1876, negro rule was overthrown. Stu- 
dents of southern history are familiar with the 
conditions of this period, and there is no need 
for their rehearsal here. It should be stated, 
however, that an intelligent appraisal of subse- 
quent developments, or the lack of them, must be 
based upon a thorough understanding of the eco- 
nomic, biologic, and psychologic assets and lia- 
bilities with which the state entered the last half 
century. 

During the first half of this period economic 
and political problems almost monopolized at- 
tention. About 1900 there was some extension 
by the churches of child-caring activities. Six 
years later the convict lease system was abolished, 
and the present penitentiary system was estab- 
lished. The department of public health in- 
augurated a comprehensive program in 1910, and 
soon afterward public education made socially 
significant departures. Doubtless a present view 
of conditions in Mississippi, which would interest 
the social worker, should include information con- 
cerning health work, certain phases of education, 
and the treatment of the dependent, defective, 
and delinquent classes. 


HEALTH 


Mississippi has a well developed department of 
public health. Its own program is extensive, and 
it codperates fully with the United States public 
health service and with counties and other local 
units in campaigns against all epidemics and en- 
demic diseases. As a rule towns of 5,000 or more 
population have one or more hospitals. The state 
has seven general charity hospitals, and grants 
subsidies to a number of private hospitals for the 
treatment of charity patients. The King’s Daugh- 
ters have hospitals in all sections of the state. 
The state is now completing probably the largest 


tuberculosis sanitorium in America. The depart- 
ment of education codperates with health agen- 
cies, and the child welfare bureau of the health 
department is doing splendid health work among 
school children. The activities of the Red Cross 
include the work of fiizen salaried executive 
secretaries, the organization of the Junior Red 
Cross in the schools, the part or entire support of 
nine county nursing services, and home service 
for ex-soldiers. Also, the Red Cross pays the 
salary of the state director of nurses, and has 
two social workers at the federal veterans’ hos- 
pital at Gulfport. 


EpucATION 


Since rural conditions predominate in Missis- 
sippi, the rapid development of rural school con- 
solidation in this state is especially significant. 
Consolidated schools are organizing the social re- 
sources of the rural communities. Also, the state 
department of education is doing effective work 
in the supervision of negro schools and the de- 
velopment of vocational training. Its vocational 
rehabilitation work was begun in 1921. Appli- 
cations have been received from 922 persons, aid 
has been given 433, hospital treatment has been 
provided for 66, there are now in training 308, 
and 69 have been trained, placed on a job, fol- 
lowed up, and dismissed as rehabilitated. The 
forty-eight county agricultural high schools and 
the state agricultural and mechanical college are 
directing the attention of the boys and girls to 
the agricultural resources of the state and are 
laying the foundation for a better economic life, 
which is essential to social progress. The Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are doing valuable work 
in the state. In a number of industrial communi- 
ties the work of the Y. M. C. A. is comprehen- 
sive and remarkably effective. 


DEPENDENTS 


At Beauvoir, the old home of Jefferson Davis, 
the state cares for dependent Confederate vet- 
erans, their wives, widows, and war servants. 
About 275 are there now, and the treat-:nt is 
excellent. The state pays out $800,000 annually 
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in pensions, practically all of which goes to this 
class of dependents outside the home. 

The Old Ladies’ Home Association cares well 
for about 100 old ladies in its home at Jackson. 
The state makes small donations to this institu- 
tion. 

There are eight private orphanages in the state, 
as follows: Baptist 1, Catholic 2, Masonic 2, 
Methodist 1, Presbyterian 1, Protestant 1. These 
homes care for 800 children. The state cares for 
475 in the Industrial and Training School; many 
of these are dependents merely, while the cases of 
some involve moral turpitude. The Children’s 
Home Society places about 150 children each 
year and does some family case work. All of 
these institutions work with white children only. 

County poor homes shelter 527 persons. The 
contract system prevails. The average poor 
home with its farm land is valued at about $2400. 
The amounts paid contractors per month for 
each person range from $7.00 to $20.00, and the 
average is $12.10. Counties are giving out relief 
to 832 persons. Amounts paid each person per 
month range from $2.50 to $20.00, and the aver- 
age is $6.40. County officials supervise this 
work, 

Private organizations provide a considerable 
amount of relief. The Salvation Army has eight 
stations in the state which give some temporary 
aid, mainly to transients; the King’s Daughters 
work in a number of towns; the Red Cross serves 
mainly the families of ex-service men. Some of 
the larger towns have charity organization so- 
cieties. The Community Welfare Organization 
at Jackson aided 490 families last year, most of 
which was family case work. Its annual budget 
is $6,000. 

DEFECTIVES 


Two state hospitals for the insane, at Jackson 
and Meridian, give good treatment to 2,600 pa- 
tients. Administration and treatment are now sci- 
entific; but, these hospitals are usually crowded, 
some equipment is antiquated, and more gener- 
ous financial support is needed. One social 
worker is employed. The medical concept of 
mental disease has not entered into popular think- 
ing, and under existing laws a patient must be 
declared insane before he is eligible to admission 
and treatment in these hospitals. There is seri- 
ous need for a program of prevention. 
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The state recently established an institution for 
the feeble-minded. The capacity is less than 100, 
and no quarters are provided for females. There 
is at present no provision for development, but 
some desirable work is now being done by the 
institution to educate the public concerning this 
problem. A recent official survey indicates that 
there are about 9,000 feeble-minded persons in 
the state, and that fifty per cent of these should 
receive institutional care and training. These de- 
fectives are, of course, seriously complicating the 
problems of other institutions and hindering the 
work of the public schools. 


DELINQUENTS 


The King’s Daughters maintain at Natchez a 
home for unmarried mothers. It receives sub- 
stantial support from the state. The capacity is 
fifteen; girls remain in the home one year; and 
incorrigibles are not admitted. 

County jails are about as usually found else- 
where. The average value of each is $15,000, the 
average population of the 82 county jails is 350, 
and approximately 900 persons pass through them 
each year. 

The state penitentiary consists of five plant- 
ations having a total of 25,000 acres. The popu- 
lation is about 1,600, with 20 per cent of whites, 
and 80 per cent of negroes. There are about 50 
negro women, and most of the time no white 
women. Corporal punishment is administered in 
some cases but only as permitted by the board of 
trustees. There is no segregation except that of 
races and sexes, and examinations and descrip- 
tions are meager. No wages are paid the pris- 
oner or his family, and there is no parole system. 
Time is deducted from the term of sentence for 
good behavior, and sentences may be suspended 
by the governor. Psychology and psychiatry are 
employed but little in the courts and not at all in 
the penal institutions. The normal individual is 
usually given fair treatment, but the variant type 
of prisoner may find himself very unfortunately 
situated. There is much that may be commended, 
however, it must be stated that attention is fo- 
cused on the production of cotton rather than on 
the reformation of criminals. 

While there are no juvenile courts in Missis- 
sippi, the so-called delinquent children are dealt 
with under the provisions of the law which es- 
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tablished the Industrial and Training School. 
These provisions are excellent, and if taken ad- 
vantage of fully would meet all present needs in 
dealing with juvenile offenders. However, only 
three counties have probation officers and these 
are essential to a desirable operation of the law. 

The Traveller’s Aid Society employs workers 
at the railroad stations at Meridian and Jackson. 


CoNCLUSION 


Among the volunteer organizations which give 
active support to progressive social measures are 
the Parent-Teachers Association, the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the League of Women Voters, 
the Council of Social Agencies—recently organ- 


Cincinnati has had for some time past 

numerous efforts sponsored by various 
groups to deal with the mental hygiene problem. 
These efforts, however, were scattered, and while 
several of them were efficient and accomplishing 
commendable results, yet none of them was ap- 
proaching the problem in its broadest aspect nor 
giving promise of fulfilling the need. The pur- 
pose of the Public Health Federation, organized 
early in 1918, and made up of all the organiza- 
tions in the city doing public health work, was to 
coérdinate just this type of independent efforts 
to meet great problems. The Federation estab- 
lished a Council on Mental Hygiene to bring to- 
gether the groups interested in this problem to 
try to evolve a plan for dealing with it effectively. 


IKE most of the large cities in the country 


SURVEYING THE Facts 


Since the council was formed it has accom- 
plished several worth while things in the study of 
mental hygiene but undoubtedly the point most 
to its credit is that the group quickly saw that 
they would not get very far until they had more 
knowledge of the exact facts and a program out- 
lined on the basis of these facts calculated to deal 
with the situation in a comprehensive way. In 
January of 1921 the council asked the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene to come to Cin- 
cinnati to study the problem, state the facts and 


COMBATTING SOCIAL FAILURE BY MENTAL HYGIENE 


BLEECKER MARQUETTE 











ized—and the Daughters of the Confederacy. 

The information set forth here has been drawn 
from data gathered by the writer during recent 
months while making studies and investigations 
covering many phases of social work now being 
done in Mississippi. These reveal much excel- 
lent work; also, they reveal clearly certain needs. 
These needs are as follows: 

1. A state board with powers to codrdinate 
and standardize charitable and correctional work. 

2. Greater recognition of the psychological ele- 
ment in social problems. 

3. A recognition of the value of professional 
training. . 
4. Preventive social work. 






give us a program. The Nationa! Committee re- 
sponded favorably and in spite of the many pre- 
liminaries that had to be taken care of the survey 
was launched under the auspices of Dr. V. V. 
Anderson in March of the same year. Cincinnati 
is deeply indebted to the National Committee for 
the great service that they did this community in 
making one of the most exhaustive studies of 
this problem that has been made in any city. The 
presence here of their group of specialists heiped 
to create a public interest that has been invaluable. 

The results of the survey were not a suprise to 
the Mental Hygiene Council. Other studies made 
elsewhere had shown repeatedly that the situation 
is pretty much the same the country over. It 
took the survey, however, to bring out these facts 
in a striking way and to localize them, with the 
result that they made a tremendous impression 
upon the community. So long as we talked about 
the amount of feeblemindedness and insanity in 
New York state or in Oregon the general public 
failed to become very much excited about it, but 
when we were able to say “two out of every three 
children coming before our juvenile court are 
mental cases ; seventy-five per cent of the inmates 
of our jail are mentally abnormal; three out of 
every four adults applying to our social agencies 
for relief or being cared for in our dependency 
institutions are people suffering from some mental 
disability; thirteen out of every one hundred 
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children in our public schools are not in normal 
mental health ;” when we pointed out these facts 
to the people of Cincinnati and said to them this 
is not guess work, these are not estimates based 
upon facts secured from some city on the Pacific 
coast but are facts disclosed by a scientific study 
of this problem in our own community, we were 
able to get a hearing. 


MAKING THE SuRVEY CoUNT 


The Cincinnati Mental Hygiene Survey was a 
unique sort of a survey, not especially in the way 
it was conducted or in its findings but because 
of the fact that within less than a year from the 
time the recommendations were presented they 
were being carried out in a comprehensive way 
almost exactly as was recommended by the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene. There 
were several important recommendations made 
but the chief of these was that Cincinnati should 
have a central mental hygiene clinic to centralize 
and co6rdinate all of the clinical efforts being 
made to deal with the problem, and so staffed and 
so organized that it would eventually be able to 
handle the large volume of cases that would come 
from various sources in the community. Hav- 
ing proved that more than two-thirds of our de- 
linquent and dependency problems involved men- 
tal abnormalities the survey pointed out that we 
could hardly expect to cope effectively with our 
social misfits or to cut down the size of our social 
service problem unless we had adequate means of 
dealing with mental abnormalities. It was pointed 
out that we needed for mental ailments and men- 
tal defects a well rounded diagnostic and treat- 
ment clinic just as we now have similar clinics 
for physical ailments and defects. 

The Mental Hygiene Council approved the 
findings and recommendations of the survey and 
set about to get the facts before the public in 
such a way that the carrying out of the recom- 
mendations could be assured. The support of 
the groups in the community directly concerned 
with such a clinic were promptly secured, includ- 
ing the judges of the municipal court, the judge 
of the juvenile court, the superintendent of the 
public schools, the dean of the College of Medi- 
cine, the director of the neuro-psychiatric service 
at the College of Medicine, and of the executives 
of the city’s social service agencies. The matter 
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was presented before the leading civic organiza- 
tions of the city including the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and more than fifty mother’s clubs. A i 
complete report of the survey covering 132 pages 
was printed by the Public Health Federation and | 
distributed to those concerned with the technical 
side of the survey; a 16 page illustrated summary | 
was prepared and sent to the large group of in- i 
terested people, and later a small 4 page leaflet 
was placed in the hands of additional thousands. | 
Every possible opportunity was used to secure in | 
the daily newspapers intelligent publicity on the | 

! 

| 













survey and its recommendations. 

When it was felt that sufficient backing had 
been secured the federation presented a forceful 
recommendation to the community chest that 
$30,000 be appropriated for the establishment of 
such a comprehensive clinic to meet the needs of | 
the juvenile court, the public schools, the social 
agencies and institutions and eventually the muni- 
cipal court. The director of the community chest, 
of which the Public Health Federation is the | 
health branch, had been directly in touch with f 
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the work from the beginning and he presented 
the matter to the Community Chest Board with 
the most forceful kind of recommendation that i 
the plan be approved. Ina striking statement he 1 
pointed out that “It is becoming more and more 
obvious to those engaged in the task of caring 
for the great mass of people who are social mis- 
fits, failures, dependents, and delinquents, that i 
we are not spending enough of our effort in get- 
ting at the underlying causes that produce these 
conditions and eradicating them. In the most 
part, we are treating symptoms; we are dealing 
chiefly with end results. The time has come now } 
when we must pass beyond those things in social 
work that are obvious and appealing, and do 
more in a constructive, preventive way, unless we i 
want to keep on pouring money into social patch- i 
work with little hope of really reducing the size 
of our problem. 1 
“For years we have had our institutions for | 
the orphaned, the infirm and the aged, our in- 
firmaries, our relief agencies, our police courts 
and our jails. Yet while such care must be effi- } 
ciently provided, our efforts in these directions j 
have not accomplished as much as ought to be 
accomplished in making these problems less 
burdensome or less menacing to society. 
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“Even granting that the survey’s figures are 
too high and that not three-fourths but only one- 
half of the cases our social agencies handle are 
affected by mental defects or disorders, is it not 
worth our while to spend some small per cent, 

‘say three per cent of the estimated $1,000,000 
now expended by our public and private agencies 
in their effort to handle or rather try to handle 
our dependents and our delinquents, for the pur- 
pose of actually making an intelligent effort to 
eliminate mental conditions that are contributing 
causes? With even so small an expenditure as 
three per cent it would be possible to make a 
substantial impression on this problem. It is diffi- 
cult to see how it would be possible to appropriate 
money to better advantage.” 


Tue Curnic BeciIns To FuNcTION 


The board of directors of the community 
chest approved the plan and voted the appropria- 
tion. The mental hygiene clinic was started in the 
middle of February with Dr. Emerson A. North, 
formerly superintendent of Longview Hospital as 
chief psychiatrist and director. The plan for the 
clinic and the budget provides for a staff of two 
psychiatrists, a psychologist, a chief psychiatric 
social worker, an office manager and clerical staff. 
At the present time the clinic is operating with a 
very incomplete staff, Dr. North himself doing 
the greater part of the work. The psychological 
service is being provided through the courteous 
cooperation of the vocation bureau of the public 
schools. The office manager who is trained in 
psychiatric social work is doing the social service 
investigation. Dr. North deems it advisable to 
get the clinic started and to continue it with a 
very limited number of cases until such time as 
he shall be able to complete the organization of 
his staff. 

Naturally the experience of the clinic is as yet 
altogether too brief to draw any conclusions 
whatsoever as to its effectiveness. It may be said, 
however, that the keen interest on the part of the 
community is continuing and that the clinic has 
been gotten under way with a dispatch which in- 
spires confidence in its ultimate results. The 
great demand for this service is proved by the 
fact that hundreds of cases in the various agencies 
are awaiting the time when they can come before 
the clinic, and dozens of inquiries are coming 


from the general public as to cases they would 
like to have studied. 

At the present time the clinic is located in the 
Social Agencies Building, near the center of the 
city. It is expected that eventually a branch will 
be established at the General Hospital. Provision 
has already been made there for quarters for this 
branch. 


How THE CLiniIc WILL OPERATE 


It will be the function of the mental hygiene 
clinic to work with social agencies, the juvenile 
court, the public and parochial schools and even- 
tually the municipal court in an endeavor to de- 
termine to what extent mental abnormalities in- 
volved in the cases they are handling can be solved 
by the clinic or such disposition recommended as 
will prevent these cases from appearing repeat- 
edly. The clinic will endeavor not only to di- 
agnose these cases but will prescribe treatment 
and conduct the follow-up to see that the treat- 
ment recommended is carried out so far as pos- 
sible. The examinations will include a study of 
home conditions to determine what factors in the 
home life of the patient may throw light on his 
abnormal behavior, a psychological study to find 
out his intelligence level and to discover particular 
abilities or disabilities of importance, a thorough 
physical examination to determine if anything in 
the physical condition of the patient may be a 
causative factor and finally the psychiatrist’s own 
study for evidences of developing mental disease, 
wrong mental attitudes, mental conflicts, etc. The 
recommendation for treatment, care or disposition 
in each particular case will be prepared by the 
chief psychiatrist in conference with his staff in 
order that all possible factors in the situation may 
be given due consideration. 

The director has pointed out emphatically that 
the clinic is not a panacea, that many of the prob- 
lems coming before it will be impossible of solu- 
tion, but that it is hoped that a thorough going 
scientific study of each individual case and care- 
ful observation of all the factors involved will 
make it possible in many cases to bring about ad- 
justments of nervous and mental problems that 
may make it possible to transform the individual 
from a social liability into a social asset. If even 
a small number of children and adults in this com- 
munity can be saved from becoming complete so- 
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cial failures and their lives made more efficient 
and happy, the director maintains that the clinic 
will have fully justified its existence. 

The operation and development of the Cincin- 
nati clinic is being watched, we are informed, not 
only by the social workers and the public of Cin- 
cinnati, but by people interested in mental hygiene 
in many parts of the country, inasmuch as it is 
one of the few attempts to get at the problem 
as a whole, and particularly to determine to what 
extent it is possible with the scientific knowledge 
now available to cut down the extent of our social 
problems by effectively dealing with mental and 
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nervous conditions. An interesting indication of 
this is the fact that the New York Sun on Jan- 
uary 19th in an editorial pointed out the signifi- 
cance of the establishment of such a clinic and 
concluded with the statement: 

“The Cincinnati clinic promises to stand as a 
model in many respects. Both in the complete- 
ness of its mental hygiene survey and in the 
prompt establishment of a remedial agency the 
Ohio city deserves credit. The clinic has sug- 
gested how imperfectly we know the effect of 
obscure mental disorders on the general good of 
society. 


THE DEMORALIZED FAMILY* 


M. J. Karpr 


my discussion, represents the culmina- 

tion of the disintegrating forces which 
have been outlined here this afternoon. The type 
of family which I shall consider is the one which 
is usually termed a pauperized family. Before 
proceeding with the discussion, it may be helpful 
to recall the distinction between pauperization and 
demoralization. Pauperization is a specific dis- 
integrating cause and usually results in demoral- 
ization. It implies a willingness to be dependent 
on other than the conventional providers. Demor- 
alization, however, is the broader term and may 
be due to many causes, some of which have been 
discussed here this afternoon. It implies a loose- 
ning of the natural bonds and ties which keep the 
person in a normal relationship with other mem- 
bers of the group. 

Let us view the process of pauperization as it 
manifests itself. A concrete situation will best 
illustrate it: 

During the influenza epidemic in 1918 a social 
agency was called in on a situation where the 
man was ill. The family was assisted for sev- 
eral months until he was well enough to leave his 
bed. But instead of going back to work, he be- 
gan complaining of various aches, saying that he 
was too ill to work. The physicians at the dis- 
pensary could find nothing very seriously the 
matter with him. Nevertheless he persisted in his 
claim that he could not work, and would not hold 


gy HE Demoralized Family, the subject of 


a job for more than a day or two at one time. 
This continued for almost two years. Finally he 
was examined by a diagnostic clinic composed of 
specialists in the various branches of medicine 
with the result that he was declared to be a 
malingerer. After repeated attempts at adjusting 
him failed, assistance was withdrawn and his 
wife had to go to work, leaving her two children 
at home. What happened to this man is what 
happens to scores of others in like circumstances. 
He had always lived on a close margin economic- 
ally. When he became ill, he found that society, 
which he had always considered cruel and unjust, 
suddenly became concerned about him. This 
concern was pleasing to him and he desired to 
prolong it. Furthermore during his illness he had 
two things which he never had before: leisure 
and economic security. Never before had he as 
much leisure time as now and never before was 
his income, although only enough for “keeping 
body and soul together,” so secure. This, too, was 
a desirable state and he was loath to give it up. 
He did not get well as fast as he ordinarily would. 
When he finally recovered from the influenza, he 
began to imagine that he had other illnesses in 
order to retain the response, leisure and economic 


* Paper read at the Illinois State Conference of Public Wel- 
fare held in East St. Louis November 12, 13, and 14, 1922, 
This paper was the fifth in a series on the Integrating and Dis- 
integrating Forces Working on the Family. The other papers, 
following an introduction dealirg with the sociological basis for 
the discussion by Prof. W. Burgess of the University of 
Chicago, considered the Transplanted Family, the Isolated Fa- 
mily, the Mobile Family and the Family in the Deteriorating 
Neighborhood. 
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security. He began to build up a defense me- 
chanism for this purpose. Gradually he be- 
came convinced that he was so ill that he would 
let his wife go to work, even though she was 
pregnant. He is now a sick man, though his ill- 
ness is only imaginary. Suffering want will not 
cure him, for he has suffered it for over a year 
after assistance had been withdrawn. His wife 
is sick, his children are undernourished, the whole 
family is being disorganized, and the social 
agency is powerless to prevent it. To give him 
further financial assistance would be to make a 
confirmed dependent out of him for the rest of 
his life, and he is only in the early thirties. Nor 
is the agency entirely responsible for his con- 
dition, because it had no other means of relieving 
his distress than those which it utilized under 
such expert medical guidance as was obtainable. 

Let us next view the effects of pauperization 
upon the family group. The effect of dependency 
upon the wage earner, the husband and father, 
is of course apparent. It means invariably that 
not only is his status in the home and his com- 
munity undermined but that he loses his self-re- 
spect. He usually becomes inactive, careless, 
loses his initiative, his vitality, and in general be- 
comes a disorganized personality. The effect 
upon the rest of the family is similar. The wife 
loses respect for her husband and the burdens 
which she has to bear because of her husband’s 
incapacitation in addition to those burdens which 
are normally hers not infrequently prove too 
much for her and a breakdown usually results. 
However, it is upon the children that the effect 
of dependency, particularly when it results in 
pauperization, is most disastrous. The decline of 
status in their cwn group and the loss of respect 
for their parents which comes to them is detri- 
mental to their best development. One can hardly 
overestimate the influence which the loss of the 
feeling of interdependence has upon the members 
of the normal family. It is well known that 
parental and filial affection are based very largely 
upon mutual dependence, confidence, help, ad- 
miration and gratitude. With this in mind, think 
of what must happen to the average child when 
it sees its father a sociai and economic dependent. 
Couple with that the resultant loss of respect for 
its mother because of her deficiencies and top 
that off with the helplessness and the consequent 
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irritation which must come to the child with a 
realization of the burden which it is to itself, to 
its family, and to society in general, and you will 
have a slight basis for judging the dangerous 
force which pauperization is in the life of a 
family group. 

The question naturally arises whether preven- 
tion of demoralization through pauperization is 
possible. From the illustration which has been 
cited, it is clear that the two factors which are 
largely responsible for the disorganization of the 
personality of the father are leisure and economic 
security. While the desire for leisure and eco- 
nomic security cannot be said to be abnormal and 
while both are desirable and even necessary in 
moderation, for wholesome living, they are, never- 
theless, exceedingly dangerous influences when 
obtained through abnormal means or to an ab- 
normal degree. The proper adjustment of these 
needs depends, of course, in the last analysis, upon 
industry. However, pending the socialization of 
the industrial point of view necessary for this 
and other needed adjustments, we cannot afford 
to ignore the dangers which are lurking in the 
paths usually followed in order to arrive at a so- 
lution of problems presented by persons like the 
one we are considering, and proper safeguards 
must be employed in the remedial measures used. 
It will be clear that in order to guard against the 
first danger, namely, that of undue leisure, work 
should be provided rather than “charity;”’ the 
second danger can only be met adequately through 
stabilizing employment by a reorganization of in- 
dustry and social legislation. 

Recently we made a study of the dependent 
population in our organization and found that a 
large portion of this group could become self- 
supporting at least to a considerable extent, if 
provision were made for their training, retrain- 
ing, and employment for those people who are 
not employable in industry.!_ Let us assume that 
there is a facility for giving this training or em- 
ployment to people who are handicapped either 
physically, mentally or socially. Let us further 
assume that it is possible to supply work to people 
who are in need of financial assistance and see 
what the result would be. One of two things 
would happen: If the man seeking such assist- 
ance were a malingerer, and if he were required 


1A Study of the Pandicap Problems in the Chicage ewish 


Community by the Jewish Social Service Bureau o' 
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to come to the shop and spend his entire day 
there, he would quickly make up his mind to the 
fact that he could earn in industry considerably 
more than what a shop of the kind we are think- 
ing about could pay him and he would go back 
into industry; if he were really handicapped he 
might be given training or retraining which would 
fit him for industry and in the meanwhile, he 
would feel that he is giving such labor in return 
for the money which he receives as he is able to 
give. This would, of course, save his self-respect 
which is one of the most important assets in the 
situation. In both instances our purpose would 
be served. 

A series of shops of the kind which would 
meet the needs are altogether within the range of 
possibilities of most cities having a considerable 
problem of dependency. In our own organiza- 
tion we find that most of the dependent people 
would benefit either by training or occupation. 
In the group studied there were more than three 
hundred handicapped persons, two hundred and 
thirty-one exclusive of boys and girls. On this 
group the organization has spent more than three 
hundred thousand dollars during an average 
length of dependency of less than four years. I 
believe that it would be possible to organize an 
industrial shop to care for this group with a com- 
paratively small annual expenditure. The saving 
which would come to the organization, the com- 
munity, and particularly to the people themselves 
in terms of self-respect, cannot be overestimated. 

Women, too, particularly when their depend- 
ents are of such an age as to make it possible for 
them to do some outside work, must be consid- 
ered. While it should be remembered that their 
main efforts should be directed toward their 
homes and children, provision should be made for 
them so that they may have some other outlet 
and also some normal social intercourse. We ex- 
perimented with a group of about thirty depend- 
ent women in our present industrial shops. This 
group consisted of women with two or three de- 
pendent children of an age which would enable 
the mother to leave her home for about three 
hours each day. During this period they came to 
a hand sewing shop which gave them work at a 
moderate wage. The women have come to look 
upon their daily experience in the shop as upon a 
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social event. The work in the home has been 
systemized to enable the mother to come to the 
shop for three hours four days a week. This put 
system into a hitherto disorganized home; the 
need of cleaning up each day, dressing for the 
trip to the shop, wearing a clean apron while at 
work, handling delicate and richly colored fab- 
rics and the social contact with other women, 
similarly at work, has stimulated them and made 
them normal persons. The removal of unneces- 
sary leisure and the substitution of an organized, 
well regulated activity has been of incalculable 
value in the mental rehabilitation of the small 
group of women which the shops have thus far 
been able to accommodate. They had less time 
to brood over their misfortunes and their outlook 
on life became happier. Such facilities should be 
enlarged so that all people who can partake of 
such activities could be accommodated, care being 
taken that the women are not overtaxed and that 
they do not take too much time from their homes 
and children. It is only by taking something in 
return for that which is given to persons that 
the dangers of pauperization can be avoided. 

It seems to me, as I view social service agencies 
in general, that they take the “service” part of 
their name too seriously. In our eagerness for 
results we act instead of inducing otr clients to 
act for themselves, so that instead of developing 
the positive attitude of independence, we develop 
a negative attitude of dependence. People should 
be influenced to do more for themselves. What 
would we think of a physician who, after pre- 
scribing a course of physical exercise for his 
patient, in order to bring unused muscles into 
play and in order to strengthen weak muscles, 
would proceed to perform the exercises for the 
patient instead of urging the patient to perform 
them himself? 

The role which the struggle for existence 
played in progress is too well known to need em- 
phasis here. Suffice it to say that all things being 
equal, progress depends, to a considerable extent, 
on the struggle for existence as an incentive. 
Are we then stimulating progress and encourag- 
ing character development on the part of our 
clients by completely eliminating the struggle? I 
believe that the answer to the question lies in 
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the adaptation of an old adage, “An ounce of 
insistence upon self-service is better than a pound 
of social service.” 

Social service is still in the empirical and emo- 
tional stage. This is not entirely the social work- 
er’s fault, for the social sciences on which social 
work must be based are still in their infancy. 
This is particularly true of sociology and phy- 
chology. However, unfortunately, social work- 
ers have not learned to take advantage of such 
scientific knowledge as already exists. The scien- 
tific attitude is indispensable to our work. Ra- 
tional sympathy must be substituted for senti- 
mentalism. We must acquire the courage and 


philosophic hardihood of the surgeon along with 
his diagnostic skill. The surgeon will inflict un- 
hesitatingly more severe and acute suffering tem- 
porarily in order to save life and limb. Can we 
afford to be satisfied with the administering of 
opiates or anesthetics when the hazards are even 
greater? We must learn to fully recognize our 
responsibility. The result of the social worker’s 
mistakes are deterioration and degeneration, a 
result which is, in my estimation, much more 
costly than the mistakes of the physician, for the 
worst that can come from the physician’s mis- 
takes is death, while the social -worker’s mistakes 
result in decay, which is a living death. 








The Fiftteth Anniversary Meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work at Washington, May 16-23, 
is a National Conference in every sense of the word. To 
promote the cause of an America of better homes, schools, 
churches, laws, industries, and health, through an enlight- 
ened public opinion is indeed a national service in the field 
of Public Welfare and Social Work. 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, pro s, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, an ey ory in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 


THE STATE CONFERENCES AT WORK IN 1923 
A SYMPOSIUM OF FORWARD-LOOKING PLANS 


With reference to the proposed symposium of state conference plans, the secretary of one state 
conference writes that the story of work being done by the several states will be of value in helping 
formulate that particular state program. The editors believe that such will be the case in a number 
of instances and have sought to present here very briefly a story that has not been presented be- 
fore in so compact form. At least two points of common interest will be found. The statement of 
one of the conferences that it “faces an interesting situation—small membership, little interest, few 
social workers, limited funds and slight prospect of material increase. But there is a small 
group of earnest people who .” seems familiar to many of those whose experience extends 
over many states. A second common ground is found in the story of pioneering work done by the 
state conferences, such as is pointed out in the Department of “Public Welfare and Social Work” 
with reference to a decade of progress in North Carolina. Another probable common point will 
be found in the universal tendency for the conferences to gain ground and in their ability to enlist 


important state leaders in the work. The list of presidents and secretaries is noteworthy including 
college and university presidents (as for instance President Angell of Yale, president of the Con- 
necticut Conference,) university professors, commissioners of public welfare, prominent social work- 


ers, citizens and professional men and women to whom the states look for guidance. 


The following is a complete list of all accounts available up to the last moment of going to 


press—The Editors. 


ALABAMA 


The Alabama Conference of Social Workers held 
its eighth annual meeting at Montgomery March 18th- 
20th. About a hundred representative people from all 
parts of the state were in attendance, the sessions being 
held at the First Baptist church. 

Probably the outstanding feature of the meeting was 
the spirit of friendly codperation manifested on the part 
of all agencies and representatives engaged in the work, 
and a recognition of the importance of a united front 
in the task of improving conditions within the state. 
Mill owners and managers, representatives of the state 
department of child welfare, and others, were united in 
their_desire to better conditions affecting the lives of 
children as well as of adults in the growing industrial 
centers, 

The topics discussed at the conference included child- 
ren’s institutions, juvenile courts, industrial conditions, 
prison conditions, public health, mental hygiene and 
rural social problems. One of the outstanding features 
was the recognition of the necessity for improving the 
county machinery of government for the handling of 
questions affecting public welfare in a state such as 


Alabama, where three-fourths of the people are rural. 
Dr. H. N. Morse, Director of Research of the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions, New York, brought an 
inspiring message to the conference, his addresses bear- 
ing on the general theme of improving conditions affect- 
ing country life. 

The conference voted to take its meetings to strategic 
points from year to year, and accepted the invitation to 
hold its next annual session at Tuscaloosa, where are lo- 
cated the state university, the hospital for the insane, 
and the new school for the feeble-minded. It was felt 
that the time had come when the people of the state 
should be better informed of the purposes and work of 
the conference, and a general campaign of publicity was 
authorized, and a strong membership committee created 
with Mr. Fred A. Culley, of Birmingham, chairman. 

The conference voted to enlist the interest of county 
officials during the year, especially of probate judges 
who are ex-officio judges of the juvenile courts in all 
counties of the state except three. 

It was also felt that county home demonstration agents 
and county health officers should be urged to join. To 
this end, Miss Agnes Ellen Harris of Auburn, Dean of 
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Women and State Home Demonstration Agent, was 
elected chairman of the section on Rural Social Prob- 
lems. Some twenty counties in the state, or nearly one- 
third of the total number, have adopted the County 
Health Unit, thanks to the untiring efforts of Dr. S. W. 
Welch, State Health Officer, and his assistants. 

The conference felt extremely fortunate in being able 
to offer its members THe Journat or Sociat Forces as 
its official organ the coming year. The growing import- 
ance of social work, and the splendid magazine being 
published in a sister state, covering both southern and 
national conditions, made it quite important that the 
membership become readers of a paper of this nature, 
and the codperative plan suggested by the editors was 
accepted. 

The success of the conference was largely due to the 
efforts Dr. Lee Bidgood of Tuscaloosa, the president, to 
Mrs. Fannie M. Blynd, of Birmingham, secretary, and 
to the committee in Montgomery which handled the 
local arrangements. The new officers elected for the 
coming year were: Mrs. L. B. Bush director of the 
State Department of Child Welfare, president; James L. 
Sibley of Auburn, secretary; and Rabbi William B. 
Schwartz of Montgomery, treasurer. 

James L. Srey. 


ARKANSAS 


Social work in the state of Arkansas is a comparatively 
new endeavor, having been carried on in an organized 
way for only about twelve years, being engaged in by 
few paid workers prior to that time, and has reached 
the position where it is now looked upon with respect 
and as authority only in the last few years. Therefore 
in some recent years past the State Conference of Social 
Work has been enfeebled in its effort, handicapped in 
its vision and not any too generously patronized. 

But the persistent effort of those vitally interested 
has kept the move alive and has been resultant of a 
greater interest on the part of the general public, the 
state, county and city governments, and the increased 
interest has meant the attraction of additional trained 
workers until now the field in Arkansas is much better 
covered. 

The general plan of the state conference is to draw 
the state social workers together for a discussion of 
their work, the interchange of ideas, to aid in concen- 
trating forces for the further development of social 
work, to bring before the workers up-to-date, improved 
methods used in the various branches of social work 
and to thus increase and sharpen general interest. Our 
organization is composed of state social workers engaged 
in the many branches of social work, including many 
rural social workers. 

T. J. CraicHeap, Jr. 


COLORADO 


The Colorado Conference of Social Work will meet 
this year in Boulder. At this writing neither the exact 
dates nor the specific subjects have been determined 
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definitely. Since Boulder is the seat of the state uni- 
versity, the experiment may be tried of having the con- 
ference close at noon of November 3rd, which is “Home- 
coming Day” for alumni of the university, thus assur- 
ing that delegates to the conference will remain until 
the closing session in order to see the intercollegiate 
football game on the afternoon of that day. 

The sections that will participate in the annual con- 
ference are those dealing with: Children, Health, So- 
cial Case Work, Public Agencies and Institutions, Com- 
munity Organization, Delinquency and Correction, 
Americanization, Mental Hygiene and Social Legislation, 
In general the speakers in these various sections will be 
Colorado persons engaged in the respective activities 
indicated by the sections. It has been the custom, how- 
ever, to have one section as the keynote section or 
theme of the conference, and to have at least one out-of- 
town speaker to deal with such keynote section. Dr. 
Wm. R. P. Emerson, Owen R. Lovejoy and Allen T, 
Burns were the out-of-state speakers one, two and three 
years ago respectively. It is not known yet who will 
be the out-of-state speaker this year. The theme of the 
conference, however, probably will be Social Case Work, 

Cartes I. Mapison. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut Conference of Social Work held its 
thirteenth annual session in New Haven April 11-14, 
Always a notable gathering, it was generally conceded 
that this year’s meetings surpassed the high standard of 
former years with regard to attendance, grade of speaker 
and variety of subject matter discussed. Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, president of Yale, opened the proceed- 
ings as president of the conference and amongst the 
well known speakers were the following: Dr. Eugene 
R. Kelley, Health Commissioner of Massachusetts; Dr. 
William C. Woodward, the American Medical Associa- 
tion; C. C. Carstens, Mrs. Jessie D. Hodder, Dr. Remsen 
B. Ogilby, president, Trinity College, Hartford; Dr. 
Hastings H. Hart, Porter R. Lee, Henry W. Thurston, 
Miss Margaret F. Byington, Dr. Walter Pettit, John 
Bradford, Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers, Karl de Schweinitz, Dr. W. C. Rapple- 
eye, Prof. W. H. Burnham, Dr. L. Pierce Clark, Miss 
Laura G. Woodberry, Sherman C. Kingsley, Mrs. Edith 
Shatto King, Miss J. C. Colcord, and others. 

The purpose of the conference as defined in its con- 
stitution is “To promote a wider interest and develop 
sounder methods in charitable, reformatory and pre- 
ventive work by giving opportunity for persons inter- 
ested in such effort to compare methods and results.” 
The conference is therefore a forum for the free ex- 
change of ideas and beliefs on all matters pertaining to 
social work. It does not formulate any platform. The 
conference can adopt no resolution unless it be recom- 
mended to the conference by a unanimous vote of the 
executive committee. It is the practice of the confer- 
ence to avoid any expression of support or approval on 
controversial subjects. 
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By the terms of the constitution the conference is 
organized into five sections, viz., Children, Health, De- 
linquency and Correction, Mental Hygiene, and the 
Family. By vote of the executive committee a section 
on Community Life was added in 1923. One general 
session of the conference is given to each section, and 
each section likewise has one round table meeting. At 
the former questions affecting the underlying philosophy 
and principles of the work are presented in a manner 
calculated to appeal to the public. The round table 
meetings are of a more technical «ature. The 1923 
conference featured six special luncheon and supper 
meetings including amongst the subjects for discussion, 
Community Organization, Social Service Exchanges and 
the American Association of Social Workers. 

The budget of the conference is $1100.00 and there 
are no paid officers. The secretary for the 1923 con- 
ference was John B. Dawson, secretary of the Organized 
Charities Association, 200 Orange Street, New Haven. 


Joun B. Dawson. 


INDIANA 


The Indiana State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, originally concerned more especially with dis- 
cussions of problems pertaining to the state and county 
mstitutions under the direct or indirect supervision of 
the Board of State Charities, has gradually enlarged its 
program and sphere of usefulness to include topics of 
vital interest relating to many other avenues of social 
work, 

The conference program committee consists of its 
officers and a state-wide executive committee of which 
the retiring president of the conference is the chairman, 
the administration of the organization thereafter, being 
largely in charge of the secretary of the Board of State 
Charities with the codperation of the various local 
committees in the city selected for the next annual con- 
ference. A preliminary meeting is held there during 
the spring, in order to arouse the interest of the people 
of the community in the general purpose and scope of 
the conference, thus insuring a larger attendance and 
more effective results, locally, in consequence of the 
state conference scheduled for the fall of the year. 

On the whole, the conference is a clearing house for 
ideas, inspirational, educational and practical, from 
which all may draw. The conference of 1923 will 
record an added feature, of legislational interest, in the 
rather recently organized Indiana Committee on Social 
Legislation, which has already achieved some gratifying 
results. With its general sessions, addresses by mem- 
bers of the conference Sunday morning and evening in 
the churches, round tables, discussion luncheons, and 
other group meetings of interrelated social activities, 
the conference dinner, the exhibits of the several state 
institutions, and the afternoon devoted to visiting local 
institutions and agencies, the state conference affords 
an abundance of helpfulness and hopefulness, and en- 
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lightenment for those who attend this meeting faith- 
fully, year after year, and renders an invaluable service 
to our great commonwealth. 

Via Newsom. 


IOWA 


The Iowa State Conference of Social work has three 
main objectives for 1923. 

Four years ago the conference adopted a “five years 
program,” making health the base and orienting all the 
other subjects on its program to health. The year 1925 
will complete the five years for which the health pro- 
gram was planned. The period has wrought much in 
extending health opportunities to larger circles of people: 
in increasing understanding of available means for re- 
storation of the sick to health and industry; and better 
still, in emphasizing the ease and wisdom of increasing 
health reserve power and thus enriching life. 


The second point conspicuous in the work of the lowa 
conference is the deliberate plan to draw together in 
joint effort the various groups formerly working inde- 
pendently of each other, though often toward a com- 
mon objective. The conference has worked officially in 
matters of mutual interest with the following groups: 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; State Bar Association; 
State Medical Association; Iowa Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion; State Association of County Supervisors; lowa 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union; League of 
Women Voters; State University. 

The 1923 meeting of the Iowa Conference has been 
shifted from October to July. The purpose of this 
change is to draw the county supervisors and the social 
workers into closer mutual understanding. The former 
group has scheduled its annual meeting for July 25 to 
28 at Mason City. The State Conference of Social 
Work has therefore selected Mason City, July 22 to 25 
as the time and place of its annual meeting for 1923. 
This will provide for joint sessions of the two groups 
on July 25. As another means to the same end the 
conference has named the secretary of the State Asso- 
ciation of County Supervisors as chairman of its com- 
mittee on administration of public poor relief. 

For years Iowa has felt a growing dissatisfaction with 
the administration of public poor relief, which is handi- 
capped by laws passed in 1868. A few minor amend- 
ments appear on the statute books, but the present lega! 
provisions governing this work are not satisfactory. 
Thirteen counties are now operating in whole or in part 
on a plan which combines administration of public and 
private relief, and which places both under the direction 
of a local board. The board employs a trained family 
case worker as executive. The counties operating under 
this plan are enthusiastic and are eager to tell its ad- 
vantages over the old system. The get-together meet- 
ing in July will provide ample opportunity for this. Not 
only is one day provided for joint sessions, but each 
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organization has formally invited the other to provide a 
speaker for its program. The more effective adminis- 
tration of public poor relief is the third major objective 
of the lowa Conference of Social Work. 

Louise CoTTreL. 


KANSAS 


The Kansas Conference of Social Work faces an in- 
teresting situation—small membership, little interest, 
few social workers, limited funds and slight prospect 
of material increase. But there is a small group of 
earnest people who, under the able and enthusiastic lead- 
ership of R. W. Sanderson of Wichita, are determined 
to move forward. 

Two policies have been definitely adopted. One is to 
hold several times a year meetings of a small group of 
people who are taking an active part in the public health, 
civic and social work activities of the state. These are 
to be real conferences, without set speeches, but with 
genuine discussion of vital problems. The second policy 
is to center the program of the annual meeting, to be 
held in Lawrence next November, around concrete state- 
ments of fact concerning specific problems and situations 
existing in Kansas. All possible precautions will be 
taken to prevent the making of long speeches and 
especially the glorification of agencies by their repre- 
sentatives, 

Two other plans are “in the air.” One is the publica- 
tion of a bulletin, to contain specific information of 
special value to Kansas folks. The other is the organi- 
zation of a state council of social agencies. In addition 
to the usual functions of such a council, it is intended 
that this one shall promote and conduct from time to 
time local and state-wide conferences and institutes. 
The unsolved problem in this connection is whether 
the council should “boost” the conference or should 
take its place. 

Stuart A. QUEEN. 


LOUISIANA 


We are reorganizing at New Orleans on the 9th and 
10th of April the Louisiana State Conference for Social 
Betterment, which came into being, and held two annual 
conferences before the war, but was crowded out by 
war time needs. This conference hopes to bring social 
workers and all socially minded people from all parts 
of the state, for the discussion of social problems and 
their solution. The conference will be addressed by 
speakers of national repute, and the program includes 
those connected with, and vitally interested in the many 
social forces in Louisiana. The temporary executive 
staff hopes by this conference to bring all workers in 
the state into closer touch with each other and the many 
phases of social work being carried on in this state. It 
is hoped that the conference will add to the social 
betterment of Louisiana and to the sum total of human 
welfare. 

Maupe Logser. 


MAINE 


The Maine State Conference of Social Welfare will 
be held in the city of Bangor during the month of 
October. Maine’s greatest social problems, at the pres- 
ent time, are the adequate segregation of the feeble. 
minded and a far-reaching program of health education, 
which will benefit, particularly, the rural districts. The 
old states of the union, such as the state of Maine, have 
evils of past generations that are difficult to eradicate, 
There are many old farms, where the sanitation that 
exists is antiquated and menacing to health. There are 
many old unsanitary houses, where lurk disease. There 
is in nearly every small town some inter-breeding of 
families which has produced distinct degenerates. The 
work of the social workers of Maine is to stress these 
conditions and to place before all groups of people a 
constructive program of work that will, at first, control, 
and then gradually eliminate these dangers from the life 
of the state. 

A campaign is advocated to educate the legislators of 
Maine to the need of sufficient buildings to house at 
once the feeble-minded women of the state. The estab- 
lishment is desired of more venereal disease clinics, 
similar to those already initiated and successfully super- 
vised by Dr. Coombs, president of the Maine State Con- 
ference. The need of prenatal and baby hygiene in- 
struction, of nutrition clinics for the under-nourished 
children, of dental clinics, of district, school, and public 
health nurses for every town, or groups of towns, will 
be ably presented at the fall conference. Maine is plan- 
ning to be the Good Samaritan to its unfortunate people 
but it intends to organize at the same time an effective 
warfare against the gang of thieves. 

E, F. Moopy. 


MARYLAND 


Since the meetings in 1915, 1916, and 1917, of the Tri- 
State Conference comprising Maryland, Delaware, and 
the District of Columbia, the nearest approach to a state 
conference in Maryland has been the Social Service Club 
of Maryland, through its meetings and general activities. 

A committee of the club appointed to consider the ad- 
visability of reviving the Tri-State Conference recom- 
mended that the club devote its efforts this year towards 
enlisting interest in and attendance at the National Con- 
ference, at which a call should be issued for a meeting 
of all delegates and others from the Tri-State territory 
for the purpose of organizing a conference for the com- 
ing year. Since the committee made its report it has 
been learned that Delaware is making progress with its 
own state conference; the plan will therefore be modi- 
fied and a meeting called of all Maryland delegates for 
the purpose of organizing a state conference, and plan- 
ning a meeting during the coming fall. 

The Social Service Club’s program this year has set 
aside one general topic for each month, with a main 
speaker and general discussion; the meetings are pre- 
ceded in each instance by an informal conference at 
supper of some of those most intimately interested in 
the particular field of social work under discussion. 
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“Criminal Procedure and Penal Administration ;” “Col- 
onization of Mental Defects;” “Vocational Guidance 
and Americanization in Schools ;” “Psychology of Mod- 
ern Literature ;” “Councils of Social Agencies ;” “Social 
Work Among the Negroes ;” “Problem Girl;” and “The 
New Psychology in Playground and Recreational Work” 
are the subjects of the monthly conferences. 

The main activities in which committees have been 
doing active work this year have been in connection with 
the probable organization of a local chapier of the 
American Association of Social Workers, and a Balti- 
more Council of Social Agencies, and the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. The legislative committee will 
now begin its work preparatory to the meeting of the 
General Assembly in January 1924. 

The Social Service Club is practically confined to Bal- 
timore city and its environs; the plan for a state con- 
ference would enlarge upon the subject matter and ex- 
tend the scope of participation to the whole state. 


Howarp C. Hirt. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The twentieth session of the Massachusetts Confer- 
ence of Social Work will be held in Fall River in Oc- 
tober or November, 1923. The general topic of the 
conference will be “Immigration and Social Service.” 
There will be joint meetings with the Massachusetts 
Probation Officers and the Massachusetts Relief Officers’ 
Association. A strong local committee is now being 
appointed in Fall River which will have charge of the 
local arrangements and the program committee is hard 
at work upon the details of the program. The executive 
committee consists of more than a score of leading men 
and women of the commonwealth. 


Ricuarp K. Conant. 


MICHIGAN 


The Michigan State Conference of Social Work will 
next meet in Kalamazoo either the first or the second 
week of October. The last meeting was held in Saginaw. 

The general policies of the conference are embodied 
in a series of resolutions presented by a committee on 
reorganization at the last meeting. C. C. Stillman of 
Grand Rapids, was chairman of this committee. The 
more important of these resolutions are as follows: 

1. The dues of the conference shall remain at $1 
per year. 

2. Meetings are to be held annually and must not 
consume more than three days. 

3. Publication of proceedings shall be waived because 
of the expense involved. 

4. Sectional meetings shall be discouraged, and the 
interest of standing committees reflected in the programs 
of general meetings. 

5. The conference is to remain a forum for discussion. 
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6. A legislative committee appointed by the president 
must limit itself to the support of non-controversial 
measures which will command general support among 
the constituency of the conference. 

These resolutions restate the general plans which have 
governed meetings in 1921 and 1922. As will be seen, 
the conference has not followed the organization of the 
National Conference of Social Work. Although the at- 
tendance has varied from two hundred and fifty to five 
hundred, it has not been considered the part of wisdom 
to scatter energies by holding several meetings simul- 
taneously. Certain general subjects such as family wel- 
fare, community organization, child’ welfare, public 
health and delinquency, are considered at general meet- 
ings attended by the entire conference. Specialized sub- 
jects have been considered at luncheon meetings ar- 
ranged by different groups. 

The conference at Saginaw endorsed two legislative 
measures. These were the Uniform Law on Illegitimacy, 
backed by child welfare workers of the state, and a 
second measure contemplating the better organization of 
county relief. The latter measure grew out of a study 
made several years ago by a state commission charged 
with a survey of public out-door relief. 

The conference endeavors to secure strong speakers 
who represent a variety of points of view. Speakers 
from out of the state at the last conference included 
Rev. Frederick Siedenburg, C. V. Williams and David 
F, Tilley of Chicago; and C. C. Carstens, Edward T. 
Devine and David H. Holbrook of New York City. 
Among speakers from Michigan were Charles M. Perry 
and Benjamin P. Merrick, of Grand Rapids; Dr. H. A. 
Haynes of Lapeer; Miss Grace E. Cone; Albert H. 
Stoneman, and Dr. Richard M. Olin, of Lansing; Prof. 
Arthur E. Wood and Prof. Barbara H. Bartlett of Ann 
Arbor; and Miss Eleonore Hutzel, William J. Norten, 
and Fred M. Butzel of Detroit. 

Frep R. JoHNSON. 


NEW JERSEY 


The annual New Jersey Conference for Social Wel- 
fare will be held in Newark this year, late in October. 
The date has not been definitely fixed, but it will prob- 
ably be Monday, October 22nd. In addition to the an- 
nual conference, at least five “regional” or “county” 
conferences will be arranged, to be held during the 
summer and early fall. The program committee of the 
state conference is codperating with those in charge of 
the “regional” or “county” conferences, and it is hoped 
that an increased interest in social welfare will be de- 
veloped. 

Two very important welfare problems in the state 
which must be solved by legislation will probably form 
the background for discussion this year. One is the at- 
tempt to revise the “Poor Laws” and the other is the 
“Needs of the State Institutions.” The speakers and 
definite dates will be announced later. 

S. Grover DuNsEATH. 
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NEW YORK 


The New York State Conference is a forum for the 
discussion of social welfare problems and appeals to all 
classes of workers in public and private social welfare 
fields. The executive committee consists of the presi- 
dent, and secretary, ex-officio, and nine other members, 
three of whom are elected each year by the conference. 

The topics for discussion are determined by the pre- 
ceding conference on the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on organization appointed at least two months 
prior to the meeting of the conference. This committee 
nominates officers, members of the executive committee, 
and chairmen of topic committees for the ensuing year, 
and usually submits its report to the conference on the 
last day of the annual meeting. Members of the several 
topic committees for the next meeting other than chair- 
men are named by the executive committee and the 
chairmen of topic committees in joint session within 
two months of the adjournment of the conference. 

Under the direction of the president and secretary an 
announcement of the organization of the conference, in- 
cluding general topics for discussion and committees is 
sent to a wide mailing list in the early spring. This 
gives opportunity for the solicitation of suggestions from 
persons interested in special subjects which should be 
given a place on the program. The twenty-fourth 
session will be held in Rochester, November 13-15, 1923, 
and will have six general sessions and opportunity will 
be given for several section meetings and round table 
discussions. The general topics and chairmen of com- 
mittees are as follows: 

Delinquency: Edward R. Cass, Executive Secretary, 
Prison Association of New York, 135 East 15th Street, 
New York City. 

Children: Rev. Bryan J. McExiegart, Director, Divi- 
sion of Children of the Catholic Charities of Arch- 
diocese of New York, 114 East 47th Street, New York 
City. 

Mental Hygiene: C. Floyd Haviland, M.D., Chair- 
man, State Hospital Commission, Albany. 

Families: David C. Adie, Secretary, Charity Organ- 
ization Society, 181 Franklin Street, Buffalo. 

Industrial and Economic Problems: Leroy Snyder, 
Executive Director, Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester. 

Specialized Education: Louis A. Wilson, Director, 
Division of Vocational and Extension Education, State 
Department of Education, Albany. 


RicHarp W. WALLACE. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


During the past year the work of the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service developed to such an 
extent that at the last annual session of the Conference 
in January the Executive Committee was empowered to 
employ a salaried Executive Secretary who would de- 
vote his full time to carrying out the Conference pro- 
gram. This step is but a natural outgrowth of the 
movement begun at the 1922 session of the Conference 


when a committee of five members was appointed to 
make a thorough study of prison conditions in the state 
with a view to remedial prison legislation, This com- 
mittee of five members was subsequently enlarged to a 
Citizens’ Committee of One Hundred on Prison Legis. 
lation, composed of prominent citizens interested in 
prison reform from all parts of the state. A half-time 
Executive Secretary was employed in June to organize 
the work of the Citizens’ Committee for the study and 
investigation of prison conditions. On the basis of 
these investigations which were participated in with 
enthusiasm a series of bills on prison reform was drawn 
up and introduced in the General Assembly, but due 
largely to a lack of general public sentiment for the 
improvement of prison conditions these bills received 
little support and only three of the bills were enacted 
into law. For the next two years the Conference will 
continue its prison program through its Executive Sec- 
retary and the Citizens’ Committee. The Executive 
Secretary will devote his attention largely to arousing 
public sentiment for prison reform through addresses, 
and other forms of publicity, and to enlarging the mem- 
bership of the Conference and raising the funds to 
carry on the work. The budget of the Conference will 
be underwritten by the extension departments of several 
of. the colleges and universities, by social service agen- 
cies, and by various socially minded citizens of the state, 
The Conference will use THE JouRNAL oF SocraAL Forces 
as its medium. 
Wirey B. SANnpeERs. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The State Conference of Social Work of North 
Dakota was organized in 1919, to stimulate interest in 
social problems. An annual meeting is held and inter- 
est in such problems and in social welfare generally is 
increasing. For the past two years those who were 
responsible for the organization of the Conference and 
who have shown the greatest interest therein, have been 
concerned particularly with the child welfare program 
which was worked out by the Children’s Code Commis- 
sion. In fact the legislation providing for the chil- 
dren’s code commission was enacted through the efforts 
of the state conference. The entire meeting of the con- 
ference in 1922 was devoted to a discussion of the 
recommendations of this commission. The legislative 
program of the commission which was endorsed by the 
conference was presented to the legislature in the form 
of twenty-five proposed bills. Twenty of these have 
been enacted into law. Undoubtedly the conference now 
will devote itself to discussion of the legislation and to 
dissemination of information regarding it, and to its 
proper administration. Other welfare measures which 
will receive consideration by the conferences are the-act 
providing for the acceptance of the provisions of the 
Shepard-Towner Act, and another act providing for a 
full-time state health officer, and appropriations adequate 
for the proper administration of the vital statistics law. 


C. L. Youne. 
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OHIO 


The last session of the Ohio Welfare Conference was 
held at Columbus, Ohio, the first three days of Novem- 
ber, 1922. There were approximately 830 registered 
delegates, with several hundred more who did not 
register. In addition to this a great many local people 
attended the Conference during one or more sessions 
without registering. The Conference had at first ap- 
proximately 460 members who have paid dues for the 
current year. The next session of the Conference will 
be held at Lima, Ohio, October 16 to 19, 1923. 

The Ohio Welfare Conference has a permanent organ- 
ization of six divisions. These divisions are on a 
functional basis covering the subjects of health, de- 
pendency, delinquency, community organization, indus- 
trial and economic problems, and children’s work. Each 
of the divisions annually elect a chairman and secre- 
tary. The chairmen of the divisions together with the 
president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer of the 
Conference and two representatives of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare constitute the executive com- 
mittee. There is also a permanent legislative commit- 
tee of the Conference consisting of a representative of 
each division appointed by the chairman thereof together 
with the chairman and secretary of the Conference and 
two representatives of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare. 

In addition to the sessions of the permanent divisions 
there always meets with the Conference numerous “kin- 
dred groups” at special meetings. During the Confer- 
ence last year there was a special meeting of the State 
Illegitimacy Conference looking towards new legislation 
covering children born out of wedlock. The juvenile 
judges and probation officers held several sessions by 
themselves and a dinner. The county attendance of- 
ficers, an office recently created in the state, held a 
meeting and organized a state-wide association that will 
meet annually with the State Welfare Conference. 
There are numerous other smaller groups on special 
subjects such as case work in Family Social Service, 
Social Service Exchanges, and the like. It is the policy 
of the State Welfare Conference to encourage the meet- 
ing of these special groups and to assist in arranging 
for such meetings so far as it can. 

The executive committee is responsible for the pro- 
gram given each year. Each division chairman pre- 
pares a program for his division under the general 
supervision of the entire executive committee. The 
evening sessions, which are general sessions of the 
entire conference are more directly the responsibility of 
the executive committee. It has been a custom estab- 
lished recently to have a Conference dinner near the 
close of the session which is something of a social 
function as well as having an inspirational character. 
At the coming Conference in Lima the plan is to make 
the Conference dinner the climax of the meeting. It 
has been found advisable and more popular to confine 
the discussion at any given division meeting to one 
general topic rather than to discuss two or three dif- 
ferent topics in the single session. This has now be- 
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come the custom and will be strictly adhered to at the 
next session. 
The Ohio Welfare Conference is financed entirely by 


membership fees of its members. These fees are $1.50 
a year for individuals and $5.00 a year for institutions 
or societies. The Conference has no salaried officers 
and expends its funds entirely, with the exception of a 
part-time stenographer, on the annual meeting. The 
proceedings of the Conference are published by the 
Division of Charities of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare as one of the irregular publications. 

In order that the Conference program may be locally 
presented and that attendance may be urged from all 
over the state a representative of the Conference has 
been appointed by the executive committee in seventy 
of the eighty-eight counties. These county prepre- 
sentatives urge the attendance of local people at the 
state meeting, see to it that the Conference is given 
local publicity and occasionally seek to arouse public 
interest in social legislation. Recently the executive 
committee has taken action looking towards the de- 
velopment of a series of county or inter-county con- 
ferences between sessions of the State Conference, under 
the general auspices of the State Welfare Conference, 
in order that social work education may be carried back 
into the smaller communities. This plan is somewhat 
along the lines of the Wisconsin plan and has not yet 


had time to produce any results. Howase Kwicne 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


At the meeting of the Conference last November in 
Charleston, Dr. W. H. Mills, of Clemson College, was 
elected to the presidency for next year; Rev. G. Croft 
Williams, former Secretary of the State Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare, now Professor of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, was elected Vice-President; 
Mr. Ellison Capers, Assistant Secretary of the State 
Board of Public Welfare, is Treasurer and Miss Pauline 
Witherspoon, Executive Secretary of the Red Cross at 
Spartanburg, Secretary for next year. The Confer- 
ence decided to recommend and promote state aid for 
mothers, a state prison farm for women, a state indus- 
trial school for negro girls, and state provision for the 
care of epileptics. The Conference also decided that 
the Executive Committee shall organize permanent 
groups within the Conference, as follows: The Family, 
the Child, Public Health, Recreation, and Corrections, 
which shall work throughout the year for increased at- 
tendance at the next Conference and which shall also 
hold sectional meetings at the Conference. The Execu- 
tive Committee meets at Greenwood, April 19th, to 
decide on a date for the next Conference, which is 
scheduled for Greenwood some time in the fall of 1923. 
At this time, final decision will be made as to the pro- 
gram for the next Conference. Several interesting 
suggestions for a main theme have been made, such as 
“Correctional Agriculture,” “County Organization for 
Public Welfare,” “A Children’s Code for South Caro- 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


The South Dakota State Conference of Social Work 
is of recent origin. We held our first conference in 
this city last December. It has a wide scope of mem- 
bership, including any one who is interested in any 
phase of social work. The plan of the conference is to 
meet once each year and discuss the many different 
problems of social work. It was decided at the initial 
conference that the conference as such would not at- 
tempt to influence legislation directly, but would simply 
attempt to stimulate public opinion, which would result 
in the passage of such laws as might be desired. As a 
result of this first conference, the last legislature author- 
ized a commission to prepare a “omplete children’s code 
to be presented to the next legislature, meeting two 
years hence. It will be the purpose of our next confer- 
ence meeting in the fall, to have a thorough discussion, 
covering the children’s code that should be proposed, as 
a part of the program. 

We have in this state at the present time, some very 
good laws as far as child welfare is concerned, but 
there has existed a very large indifference and ignor- 
ance concerning conditions as far as children are con- 
cerned. For that reason the laws which we have had 
have not been made use of. It will be the purpose of 
the conference to survey this state and to use every 
effort that the laws which we already have, shall be 
enforced. We have the complete codperation of state 
officials, as well as heads of institutions, in all efforts 
which may be put forth to improve conditions. 


A. S. Bracstap. 


TENNESSEE 


A state conference of social work should be a force 
for social betterment to the entire state. A conference 
membership, being representative of all forms of ser- 
vice, has wonderful possibilities for continuous influence, 
sound principles and intelligent service. The state con- 
ference should mean to social workers what the medical 
association means to the physician or the bar association 
means to the attorney. 

For the past year, the officers and executive commit- 
tee have endeavored to make the influence of the Ten- 
nessee Conference of Social Work continuous; they 
have sought avenues whereby the conference spirit, 
standards of service and counsel of leaders might be 
available for the entire state. 

Something of the above has been accomplished through : 

Three institutes by Dr. Edward T. Devine. 

Consultant committee for the Tennessee legislature. 

Participation by delegated representatives in other 
agency meetings, 

Active part in State Council of Social Agencies. 

Arrangement for meetings of kindred groups at an- 
nual conference. 

Publication of directory of Tennessee’s conference 
membership. 

Definite participation by business men in conference 
programs. 


All activities of the conference center around the an- 
nual meeting, for it is here that the get-together—per- 
sonal touch—exchange of experience—are possible. 

Tennessee has endeavored to bring to the conference 
representatives of several national gencies. We are 
convinced that the national societies have a very definite 
responsibility toward the state conferences of the coun- 
try. It is only here that many workers have opportunity 
of meeting and hearing first-hand, men and women who 
may be associated with the national programs, and closer 
working agreements may be worked out to the advantage 


of both. 
R. F. Hupson. 


TEXAS 


The Texas Conference of Social Welfare will hold 
its next annual meeting in Wichita Falls, November 
seventh to eleventh. We feel that the selection of 
Wichita Falls as a place of meeting has real significance, 
in that we have departed from precedent and taken the 
conference to a border county instead of having it in one 
of the more centrally located cities. We have done this 
deliberately because we feel that the conference should 
be a state conference ministering to the needs of the 
entire state. 

As Wichita Falls is an oil boom town, we are planning 
to focus the attention of the conference on social prob- 
lems that have arisen in Texas incident to overdevelop- 
ment of towns: sanitation, housing, child welfare, and 
rural conditions. We are determined to have the con- 
ference contribute something definite to the welfare of 
the locality in which it is to be held. To that end we 
are planning papers based on several surveys to be made 
in and around Wichita Falls. 

We are going to try to be above all things practical, 
and most of our speakers are to be from within the 
state. We have gone on record as determining that the 
conference shall not only be educational and inspira- 
tional, but shall also urge definite legislation. 

We especially hope to make use of methods of visual 
education in the way of stereoptican slides, illustrating 
local social problems, and chart exhibits. 

If possible, we are going to get 100 per cent attend- 
ance from the heads of state-supported eleemosynary 
institutions. In fact, we are endeavoring to get a spe- 
cial appropriation passed by the legislature authorizing 
the heads of these institutions to have their travelling 
expenses to the conference allowed. 

We are insisting that the conference shall be for all 
the people and not for just professional social workers; 
that it should be absolutely non-sectarian, non-political 
and inter-racial. 

Carrie WEAVER SMITH. 


VERMONT 


“The Vermont Conference of Social Work is a clear- 
ing house for the social problems of the state and a 
means of codperation between all organizations for so- 
cial betterment.” This is the heading used on our Con- 
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ference stationery and sums up in a nutshell what the 
purpose of the conference is. Since Vermont is a rural 
state with a small population, the membership is not 
large, and yet in the eight years of its existence the 
organization has been active. One result of its activity 
is the Vermont Children’s Aid Society which originated 
from a need brought to light in one of the annual meet- 
ings of the conference. The State Board of Charities 
and Probation also had its source in the conference. 

In January 1923 a special conference was held in the 
state house at Montpelier for the purpose of bringing 
before the legislators and the public some of the prob- 
lems connected with child care in the state. Speakers 
were procured who addressed us on the various aspects 
of the child problem, e, g. dependency, delinquency, edu- 
cation, health, and feeble-mindedness. A discussion was 
also conducted on each subject. While the conference 
did not have quite as much influence upon the legis- 
lature as had been hoped, at least one bill was passed, 
the need for which was discussed at the meeting. The 
age of minority of the girls committed to the state in- 
dustrial school has been raised from eighteen to twenty- 
one years. 

In regard to the membership of the conference—for 
the past year or two, it has fallen considerably below 
its highest limit. Therefore, this year a special effort 
is being made to increase the membership and bring it 
up as near to the two hundred mark as possible. Cir- 
cular letters were sent out which brought good results. 
An active membership committee has also been suc- 
cessfully at work. A little later, when the annual re- 
ports are ready, we expect to send out one more appeal. 

All this effort is with a definite aim to make the next 
annual meeting which will be held in October 1923 the 
best attended and the most wide-awake conference yet 
held. Because of the better condition of the treasury, 
it will be possible to have more outside speakers and 
probably more sessions. It has been the general plan 
to consider special topics each year. For instance, in 
October 1922, the interest centered about the public and 
private agencies in the state. The year before that the 
feeble-minded problem and the work done in Vermont 
along the line of community welfare were the main 
topics. Just what the program next October is to be 
has not yet been decided, but we feel sure we can say 
right now that it will be a good one, and the Vermont 
Conference of Social Work extends a cordial invitation 
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to you all to come and see for yourselves that though 
small we are alive to the social needs in the state and 
are doing our utmost to improve the situation as well 
as to give to our members and the public in general 
an insight into the social work in the state, both public 
and private. 

HeELen ALpEN SMITH. 


WISCONSIN 

The Wisconsin Conference of Social Work is a vol- 
untary organization of citizens established to aid in the 
education and organization .of public opinion in behalf 
of higher standards in public and private welfare work. 
Amongst others things which it seeks to obtain are: 

Healthful conditions. 

Educational advantages. 

Decent living conditions. 

Recreation facilities, 

Proper working conditions. 

Relief of the poor. 

Care of delinquent children. 

Aid for handicapped children and adults. 

Opportunity for development of citizenship. 

Competent leaders for community welfare work. 

Prevention of crime. 

Adequate care of feeble-minded. 

Maximum use of all agencies and institutions estab- 
lished for the formation of social, educational, and civic 
welfare. 

The modus operandi is through county, district, and 
state conferences on social work. These conferences are 
held both for the laymen and the professional workers. 
The programs include popular presentation of every 
phase of welfare work. The speakers are from state 
boards and institutions; welfare workers of the state 
and nation; and laymen. 

A monthly bulletin is issued. 

A speaker’s bureau is conducted, 

A social work training school is conducted in con- 
junction with the Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin, Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis, Milwaukee 
Council of Social Agencies, and other welfare agencies 
of the state. 

Employs an executive secretary, 

The conference undertakes to assist the local group 
only in response to an invitation from that community. 


Ausrey WILLIAMS. 
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for the past fifteen years has brought out 

many interesting facts. In this investiga- 
tion an attempt was made, first, to classify the 
proceedings as to number of participants, pro- 
fessions, agencies, and subject matter repre- 
sented; second, to determine the nature of dis- 
cussions ; that is, what was descriptive of specific 
projects, general plans, proposed projects, inter- 
pretation and theory, and miscellaneous as to 
subject-matter. 

In this period from 1908 to 1922 there have 
been no less than 2,644 participants in the con- 
ferences. The number of professions represented 
at each conference range from eleven in 1910 to 
twenty-one in 1916. The aggregate representa- 
tion of 227 groups include social workers, min- 
isters, physicians, lawyers, government officials, 
business men, while laborers were also included, 
one of whom was an ex-convict. The types of 
agencies represented are more than two score 
making an aggregate recurrence of 382. These 
include national and state departments of chari- 
ties and public welfare, the church, educational 
institutions, courts, the American Legion, and 
others too numerous to mention. The subjects 
discussed approximate 400 varieties in all, typical 


. STUDY of the conferences of social work 
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A DECADE AND A HALF OF NATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Cora B. Moss 


of which are general social work, rural develop- 
ment, criminals, poverty, children, insanity, im- 
migration, and health. The interest in children 
and child welfare increased from six participants 
in 1908 to thirty in 1921. 

As to viewpoint and objective of subjects dis- 
cussed, the greatest number has been along lines 
of theory and interpretation. There have, ac- 
cording to this investigation, been 140 descrip- 
tions of specific projects, 299 of general plans, 
198 of proposed projects, 664 of interpretation 
and theory, and the inevitable group of unclassi- 
fied subjects amounting in all to 175. Since the 
work of the conference is educative and inspira- 
tional, rather than legislative, it is natural that 
the greater part of the work would be of inter- 
pretative and theoretical nature. The greatest 
period of this development was in the war period 
of 1918-1920. Before that time the greatest 
number of discussions of interpretative and theo- 
retical nature was forty-seven in 1917. The 
average each year had been from thirty to thirty- 
five. In 1919 there were eighty-six of this nature, 
a greater part of which dealt with war problems. 

The following table gives an indication of the 
variety and distribution of subject matter and 
personnel by years: 





CLASSIFICATION AND 
DISTRIBUTION 






VIEWPOINTS AND 
OBJECTIVES 





Year 

Number of 
Participants 
Number of 
Professions 
Agencies 
Represented 
Subject of 
Subject Matter 


Description Specific 
Projects 
Description 

General Plans 
Description Proposec 
Projects 
Interpretation and 
Theory 

Others 
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17 22 13 
1910 118 il 19 22 4 16 8 30 13 
1911 128 14 23 23 6 25 17 32 5 
1912 139 13 22 23 il 15 17 36 12 
1913 60 13 22 16 7 15 8 19 8 
1914 152 17 27 23 15 21 16 35 il 
1915 101 16 24 25 il 18 16 34 17 
1916 117 21 27 29 15 22 12 46 17 
1917 109 15 27 26 9 20 19 47 17 
1918 117 17 28 30 8 27 14 62 4 
1919 156 16 31 34 7 31 12 86 16 
1920 121 16 34 28 5 26 17 63 9 
1921 112 15 29 36 5 18 13 60 20 
1922 108 17 29 26 9 19 15 51 10 
382 382 299 
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A CYCLE PLAN FOR SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCES 


E plan for a three years cycle for social 
work conferences, presented by Mr. 
Owen R. Lovejoy in the January num- 
ber of THE JouRNAL oF SoctaL Forces has cre- 
ated a great deal of interest and discussion. His 
plan provided for “a meeting of the National 
Conference once in three years instead of an- 
nually. In the two years intervening promote 
state conferences the first year and regional con- 
ferences (grouping a few adjacent states) the 
second year.” 

There have been many variations of this plan 
proposed. It has been discussed tentatively in a 
number of the state conferences and a discussion 
of the matter in this issue will be timely, in view 
of the avowed intention of the National Confer- 
ence to make a careful study of all possible 
methods of improving the work of both national 
and state conferences. Two suggestions, being 
variations of Mr. Lovejoy’s plan, are presented 
here. The first is a plan suggested and agreed 
upon as a tentative basis of discussion at a meet- 
ing of the Southern Child Welfare Conference 
in Atlanta in March. The second plan is that 
presented by Mr. Burr Blackburn is a comment 
upon and criticism upon the first plan. In the 
meantime it would be well for those interested 
to reread Mr. Lovejoy’s article in the January 
number of THE JOURNAL. 

The general plan, purpose, and specifications 
of the proposed regional conference would pro- 
vide for the following conditions: 

Not sectional but service and economy in time, 
energy and money. Analagous to the sectional, 
standardized, educational agencies, such as the 
association of colleges and preparatory schools of 
the New England States, of the Middle States, 
of the Southern States and others; and of reg- 
ional divisions of commerce. Suggested by the 
general idea of Mr. Lovejoy’s Three Year Cycle 
for Conferences for Social Work published in 
the January JouRNAL oF SocrAL Forces. 

To be ratified by the National Conference of 
Social Work and by the Southern State Confer- 
ences and to conform to plans which might be 
adopted by other regional groups. 

To meet every third year with the National 
Conference, every third year with a special reg- 


ional conference, an‘ every third year to give way 
to state conferences. The result would be that all 
state conferences would meet regularly two years, 
and join with the regional the third year. The 
regional would meet regularly two years and join 
with the national every third year. 





Year State Regional National 

1924 Division Meetings| Special Regionai| (Meeting every 
at Regional Conference year) 

Conference Report of Reg- 
1925 Regular State Executive Com- | ional at Nationa 
nference mittee Meeting ofjReport of Reg- 
the Regional ional at Nationa 
1926 Regular State Meets with National Tends to 
. Conference National Become Regional 














A coéperative fee, say of $3.00, of which 50c 
would go to the National Conference; 50c to the 
Regional Conference and $2.00 to be utilized by 
the State Conferences, thus insuring members of 
every state conference to be members of the Reg- 
ional Conference and State Conference and vice 
versa. The Regional Conference and State Con- 
ference would then automatically become feeding 
schools for memberships in the National Confer- 
ence, the idea being that the extra regional con- 
ference should not drain either state or national 
conference, but should on the other hand, 
strengthen each of them. 


Commenting on this plan Mr. Burr Blackburn 
says: “The defects, as I seem them, in this plan 
are that the State and National Conferences com- 
pete with each other by meeting the same year, 
that three years is too long a cycie for the Na- 
tional Conferences and that it would be difficult 
to fit in the right provision for district confer- 
ences in the state. Practically the same criticisms 
would apply to Mr. Lovejoy’s plan. 

“I wonder if the plan might not be improved 
by working out a six year cycle under which the 
National Conference would meet every other 
year, but the decks would be cleared of all State 
and Regional Conferences in the sixth year for a 
big Sexennial Conference. Between sexennials, 
the National would substitute for Regional Con- 
ferences in two regions. 


“The sexennial would be held at some fixed 
point (like Hot Springs) in the central region, 
thus affording the central region National Con- 
ferences every six years and each of the other 
four regions would get a National Conference 
every twelve years. Under this plan, State Con- 
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ferences would alternate with National, Regional 
and Sexennial Conferences in such a way as to 
have a State Conference every other year; see 
the enclosed table. District Conferences within 
the states could be held during the years when 
there were no State Conferences as they would 
not compete with National or Regional Confer- 
ences being held during those years. 

“I believe this plan has many advantages, prin- 
cipal among them being that it affords a Statc 
Conference every other year, a National or Reg- 


ional Conference in each region’ in alternate years 
with District Conferences to be held within the 
state during these years and a big policy-making 
general round-up every six years. It is true that 
as National Conferences are now being held, they 
draw the majority of their attendance from the 
few surrounding states, but they bring a national 
viewpoint to bear upon the problems of the region 
in which they meet, which is invaluable and which 
should be systematically provided on an equal 
basis for the different regions.” 


Regional Conferences of Social Work 





Regions Southeastern Southwestern 








Northestern Central 
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Contributiens to this Department will in- 
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THE CHURCH AND THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Mary Witcox GLENN 


Swiss political and literary monthly, have 

been published the opinions of six repre- 
sentative men, of as many nationalities, on the 
future of Europe.* Five of these men, each of 
whom is distinguished as a philosopher or as a 
literary critic, insist on the world’s need of moral 
or religious regeneration. “It is in self-surrender 
that we find ourselves,” says the Frenchman. 
Political and social question are “less important 
than moral questions,’ he adds. “Is the con- 
science of Europe dead?” that is “the sole ques- 
tion that really matters,” cries the Russian in a 
brief statement, which in itself is an awful ar- 
raignment of the philosophy of the Bolsheviki. 
As if by way of rejoinder, the Englishman says 
meditatively, the “soul of Europe languishes” 
and “the future of the body depends upon that 
of the soul”—“the spirit is helpless unless it has 
faith.” 

But, asserts the German, “to make the soul of 
man worthy” to benefit by material conquests 
“demands a conversion.” Yes, reflects the Span- 
iard “a Christian renaissance may still save west- 
ern civilization. It must necessarily be an evan- 
gelical, religious renaissance for the Bible con- 
tains in posse all religion that we call Christian.” 
The Italian, the sixth contributor to the sym- 
posium, gives merely a cynical exposition of the 
material situation which is sure to result from a 
clash of nations. 

To an American social worker who believes 
that the soul of her own country can be saved 
only as America stands ready to surrender self- 
interest in behalf of Europe, itself, these opinions, 


| : recent issues of La Revue de Genéve, a 


*Reproduced in The Living Age of November 25, 1922, 
March 10. 1923, 


which have been quoted, have a bearing on our 
own National Conference of Social Work. They 
are esperially apt because the forthcoming ses- 
sions will mark not only the end of a period of 
fifty years of philanthropic and social effort, but, 
which is more significant, will give attention to 
the present relation of social experiment and 
achievement to other fields of human activity. 
The interrelation of social institutions is the key 
to the interpretation of the program of this com- 
ing session of the National Conference of Social 
Work. 

On the Sunday of the week it will be conven- 
ing, the church will be the institution to be con- 
sidered in its relation to the social work not only 
of the present but of the immediate future. The 
committee on the church thinks what it has to 
offer is pivotal, is fundamental. The fundamental 
is necessarily simple. To social theorists and to 
those who have faith in the machinery of pro- 
gress a program so lacking in novelty of expo- 
sition may seem trite. It divides, however, into 
three parts, and the essential part comes first. 

The relation of personal religion to progress 
through social work is the theme selected for 
the sermons or addresses which will be delivered 
in various churches on the Sunday morning and 
in synagogues on the preceding day. The mes- 
sage for those who come together as fellow mem- 
bers on that Sunday in May will be as individual, 
as distinctive as are the preachers who have ac- 
cepted the invitation to make this, a signal, con- 
tribution to the conference. It is felt by the 
committee on the church that the spir.t of wor- 
ship and the act of self-surrender which will in- 
fuse, will characterize, the several services, will 
react on the conference as a whole, will help 
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create a right conception of the necessary rela- 
tion between personal righteousness and social 
well being. 

A fiftieth anniversary recalls the contributions 
made by the leaders in the early and middle 
period of this receding half-century, but this is no 
time to indulge in mere retrospect—more im- 
portant than the query who were, who now are 
our leaders? are the questions, from whence will 
the new leaders come? What will actuate their 
service? What quality will it hold? An outline 
has been prepared in the form of a short appeal 
to the young people of Sunday schools and church 
societies throughout the country which will be 
considered by them in class and in group meet- 
ings on May 20th, in so far as their teachers and 
self-appointed leaders concur in the plan. No 
such endeavor can do more than arouse in thought- 
ful youth a consciousness of what the national 
conference strives to stand for. But to such it 
will imply that there is a recognized relationship 
between the church as an institution and the 
whole wide field of effort that socially minded men 
are making to improve human life. And, more- 


over, the church needs to stir the spirit of man 
to find ways rightly to deliver his fellow men. 
Conference members who are particularly inter- 
ested in the practical discussion of the way in 
which the church may most effectively participate 
in or stimulate participation in social work wil! 
come together in four luncheon conferences to 


consider such practical questions as: First, the 
theological seminary and training for social work. 
Second, how the church may relate itself to the 
social work of the community. Third, social 
work under church auspices and social work 
under community auspices, from the standpoint 
of the urban community, and fourth, the third 
topic considered, also from the standpoint of the 
rural community. A general session will be held 
in the evening at which will be considered what 
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might be the ideal use the church as an institu- 
tion could make of social work as the custodian of 
accumulated data and as the embodiment of a 
definite human experience. 

The evening’s topic is germane to, grows natur- 
ally out of, the other two parts of the day’s pro- 
gram. 

First part, the searching of the conscience of 
the individual worker, then the readiness to sur- 
render to the call of the spirit. Second part, the 
seeking for concrete means to put into practice 
the revived conception of one’s social duty. Fi- 
nally, a detachment, (momentarily as it were) 
from the field of personal endeavor in order that 
one may consider the range and quality of the 
effort that should characterize a service, which 
would lead the church, itself, to interpret the 
findings of social work in the spirit of its founder, 
and should do more, namely, help the social 
worker truly to merge precept into practice. 

The road that leads forward is, as the Spaniard 
would have it, the road that leads back. 

If the national conference were holding its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, or if the sessions were 
being held at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury emphasis would doubtless fall on progress 
through human manipulation and control of 
environment. We have during the past tragic 
decade lost our self-confidence. We question 
more readily whether the things done for us are 
after all so liberating as we were prone to assume. 
Soul and body belong together. Only in unison 
of purpose can either gain strength to hold or to 
impart life. For each there is an appropriate 
food. I hope I am interpretating the mind of my 
committee aright when I say for the committee 
that social work will continuously be disappointed 
of its hope, until the church, in the words of the 
psalmist, “learn” the social worker “true under- 
standing and knowledge.” 
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SELLING, BUT NOT SELLING OUT THE KINGDOM 


A. W. McALIsTER 


and fundamentalism, it behooves anyone 

who essays to discuss any subject related to 
the church to state where he stands. The writer 
is a fundamentalist, but only in the sense of the 
acceptance of the statement of fundamentals 
made by Christ, who in his divine liberalism, gave 
to the world that all inclusive fundamental upon 
which “hang all the law and the prophets.” 
Furthermore, the writer is a business man who 
has two major interests, his business and his 
church, who finds it increasingly profitable to 
think of his church in terms of business and to 
think of his business in terms of the church. 

When a business does not go, there are two 
ways to look at it. One way is to rail at the out- 
side public for its lack of appreciation and pat- 
ronage. That is the wrong way and never gets 
results. Another way is to look on the inside for 
the trouble—it may be the advertising, it may be 
the organization, it may be the selling. We are 
told that the church is little more than marking 
time, that the accessions are little more than suffi- 
cient to balance the losses by death and relapse. 
There are two ways to look at this. One is to 
charge it up to the indifference and perversity 
and wickedness of the world, which is a very 
futile way. Another way is the heart-searching 
way in which looks within for the trouble, which 
suspects oneself rather than the other fellow. 
Once upon a time a sexton asked his preacher 
what to do when members of the congregation 
were found asleep during the sermon. The 
preacher answered, “Come up to the pulpit and 
wake up the preacher.” That was a wise 
preacher. 

There are certain facts which ought to be oc- 
casion not only of concern to the church, but of 
alarm. The workingman, one fears, practically 
has been lost to the church. The educated man, 
in so far as he is the product of public, state or 
secular school, college and university is being 
rapidly lost to the church—at least that is the 
argument made by every sectarian college that 
seeks endowment. Unsympathetic science and un- 
interested industry are two problems of serious 
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import. How can the world be won to Christ as 
long as the world of science is out of harmony 
and the world of industry indifferent? The 
church’s program and attitude seem to appeal 
neither to the workingman nor to the schools, and 
it is losing ground in both directions. Education 
is a universal aim. Labor is steadily growing in 
power. It is a serious matter for any institution 
to be lacking in appeal to these two dominant 
world factors. 

Where is it profitable to look for the trouble, 
within or without? The religion of Jesus Christ 
makes a universal appeal to the human heart and 
conscience for the reason that it helps men to 
live together in peace and brotherhood and hap- 
piness. This is the article which the church has 
to sell the world. There is nothing the matter 
with the article. It may not be impossible that 
there is something the matter with the selling 
method, the way it is put up and offered to tke 
market. Christ offered it as a way of life and 
not in dogmatic formula. He presented his ideas 
by methods that accord with what we now know 
as “the psychology cf selling.” Psychology must 
have been a little known quantity in the days 
when the creeds were compounded. It is a truism 
that every man has his creed, but let it be re- 
membered that it is his own creed, or ought to 
be and not somebody else’s. Every man “must 
light his own torch.” The derivation of creed is 
credo not credimus. It is well to remember that 
some of our most important denomination sects 
began as nonconformist champions of religious 
liberty, asserting their right to read the Bible and 
to interpret it for themselves. It may be that we 
need to get back to Christ and his methods. He 
was the master salesman. “The people heard him 
gladly.” What He offered was a way of life of 
great simplicity, and the church is finding it hard 
to sell it because it is packed in a forbidding car- 
ton decorated with theologically technical phrase- 
ology. One of the cardinal principles of good 
salesmanship is to avoid the technical. And 
there is no doubt about it, the technical is a con- 
siderable handicap in selling the Christian idea to 
mankind. 
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The relation of the church and the world pre- 
sents a rather definite picture. The church is 
holding out her hands and would gather to her 
heart the whole world. The whole world is not 
interested and will not be gathered. Why this 
indifference and obdurateness on the part of the 
world to this supremely desirable thing which the 
church offers in vain? What is the matter with 
the selling? How can the church make the 
world want its wares? There are at least three 
things which the modern world would probably 
welcome. They are a Humanized Church, an 
Open-Minded Church, and a United Church. 

1. A Humanized Church. Humanizing the 
church is not going to make it any less spiritual 
but more powerful in its appeal. The working- 
man particularly would welcome a humanized 
church. Life presents to him an unusual quota 
of material problems. The church is not inter- 
ested in these problems and not unnaturally he is 
harder to interest in the church. The Master 
was interested in his problems and spent a large 
part of His time helping all who needed help. 
That great old prophet Isaiah counselled the 
humanizing of the church when he said to the 
orthodox, “Learn to do well; seek judgment, re- 
lieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead 
for the widow.” Labor and capital alike need 
the religion of universal brotherhood, and the 
church needs the workingman as well as the 
capitalist. If the differences between labor and 
capital are not settled by the golden rule of 
Christian brotherhood they are not going to be 
settled at all. If they are not settled, their con- 
flict is goi.:g to destroy our civilization and the 
world of progress will have to begin all over 
again. Only a humanized church can impress 
upon labor and capital the ideal of Christian 
brotherhood. 

2. An Open-Minded Church. There is per- 
haps nothing so unfortunate as the conflict be- 
tween religion and science. It is a most unnatural 
conflict. True religion is spiritual truth. True 
science is material truth. Truth is truth whether 
in religion or science and there can be no conflict 
between truth and truth. Truth, even though it 
be science, cannot recant, or if constrained to do 
so, will like Galileo of old come up with, “It is 
true all the same, the world is round.” It were 
well for science to be inoculated with the Chris- 


tian spirit and for the church to be inoculated 
with the scientific spirit. Truth must prevail and 
in due time there ought to evolve a holy alliance 
between the truth of religion and the truth of 
science. When that day comes it will be a great 
day for mankind and a great day for the king- 
dom of heaven on earth. Science is dogmatic no 
less than religion, and neither one has generously 
or courageously faced the truth of the other. It 
behooves both the church and science humbly to 
seek the unadulterated truth in humble tolerance 
of one another. For the church to lose touch with 
the workingman is bad enough. To lose touch 
with the army of seekers after knowledge in 
schools, colleges and universities is worse. Re- 
ligion can ill afford to quarrel with science. Re- 
ligion can better afford to abandon a position 
than to fail to welcome a truth. Science will 
continue to be indifferent to religion as long as 
religion fails to turn an open mind to science, 
Science, it is safe to say, will seek the truth that 
is in religion when religion is as ready to accept 
the truth that is in science. The need of the 
hour is a church so open minded that it will wel- 
come any discovery of science for the advance of 
knowledge no matter what the cost in cherished 
formula—an open minded church of such cour- 
age and faith in the everlastingness of truth that 
no challenge of creed can disturb nor its enforced 
abandonment dismay. 

3. A United Church. The aim of the church 
is to extend the kingdom of heaven on earth until 
it includes the whole world, in other words to 
win the world for Christ. With this world unity 
as the objective, unity in the agency that is to 
bring it about is a manifest essential. The first 
rule of successful business is team work. The 
final strategy which won the world war was 
unity of command. There is less team work be- 
tween the parties to this great world-winning en- 
terprise than is to be found in any other under- 
taking on the face of the earth. Unity is the rule 
of success in letters, in military strategy, in busi- 
ness, but the church is conducting the greatest 
enterprise of all under a policy of disunion and 
division. The world refuses to be won by a 
policy which it cannot approve. The world needs 
and is looking for a united church. Denomi- 
national division came after the world had forced 
the church to give it the Bible, and in reaction to 
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the tyranny to which the mind of the world had 
been subject. The law of action and reaction is 


universal. It may be that the pendulum will 
swing back from disunion to unity, from de- 
nominational division to world Christian union. 
There are feeble signs here and there that such 
a movement has begun. On the foreign mission 
field it has assumed definite and considerable 
proportions, and there, its logic and sanity are 
to well established in successful experience for 
any turning back to be thought of. The church 
may be on the road with a long way to travel. 

To many thoughtful observers the present po- 
sition of the church seems the most critical that 
it has occupied in centuries. The early church 
lost the opportunity of world domination by the 
Christian ideals of brotherhood and righteous- 
ness, because it lost its hold upon the consciences 
of the educated and upon the confidence of the 
common people. The modern church has had 
presented to it in these days of exhaustion fol- 
lowing the Great War another opportunity of 
world dominion by the Christian ideals of peace 
and brotherhood. Is the opportunity going to be 
lost again? Can anybody who has any under- 
standing of modern thought and tendencies hope 
for any progress towards such dominion through 
a reactionary church, a dogmatic church, a di- 
vided church? 

The world is ready as never before to accept 
Christ, but its demand is identical with that 
which has attended every step of the church’s 


progress from the beginning, namely, religious. 
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freedom and simplicity. To withhold these 
things is to invite disaster. In the earlier days, 
the world demanded the Bible and got it. Today 
the world is asking for the Bible without pre- 
conceived ironclad interpretations of its language. 
Modern mind insists upon being its own master. 
It was reactionism that produced the Protestant 
Reformation. It is not impossible that reaction- 
ism may produce a second Protest. The souls 
of men are famishing for food that materialism 
cannot supply, the world is hungry for Christ 
and does not know it; but it will never accept 
Him from a reactionary church. Will the church 
rise to its opportunity? Let it not wait too long. 
It is possible that there may never be a human- 
ized, open minded, united church. The alter- 
native is going to be a world Christian union of 
some kind for Christ rules, and the modern mind 
is resisting more and more any institution which 
does not possess outstandingly these essentials of 
humanity, liberty and unity. 

Finally brethren, we have for a humanized 
church the example of Him who “went about 
doing good,” for an open-minded church the 
warrant of Him who in his divine tolerance said 
“he that is not against us is for us,” and for a 
united church the approval of Him whose vale- 
dictory prayer on earth was “that they may be 
one even as we are one.” In the ideal of uni- 
versal fatherhood and brotherhood, Jesus gave 
the world its Holy Grail. Let all who accept the 
quest, sinking their differences, pursue it as 
brothers in a common cause. 


A RURAL CHURCH CONFERENCE PROGRAM FOR TOWN 
AND COUNTRY CLERGYMAN 


J. H. Kors 


UDGED by resolutions voluntarily offered, 
the Rural Church Conference for town and 
country clergymen held at the College of 
Agriculture, Madison, Wisconsin, during the first 
two weeks of the 1922 regular summer session, 
was a decided success. The total registration for 
the conference was fifty-two. This does not in- 
clude wives of some of the men who were present 
for a few days. The roster included twelve de- 
nominational groups as follows: Advent Christian, 
Baptist, Catholic, Congregational, Evangelical 


Association, Evangelical Lutheran, Evangelical 
Synod, Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal, Moravian, 
Presbyterian and Reformed in the U. S. Thirty 
Wisconsin counties and four outside states were 
represented in the conference group. 
Encouraged by the experience of last summer, 
plans are well under way for another gathering 
June 26 to July 6, 1923. Among the courses to- 
gether with the leaders, to be offered this com- 
ing summer the following are representative : 
Agriculture—Specializing this year in Animal 
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Husbandry. The purpose of the course is to give 
an acquainting knowledge of the different breeds 
of live stock and of the different types within the 
various breeds as well as to point out some essen- 
tials in live stock management. Prof. G. C. 
Humphrey, head of Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment, College of Agriculture. 

Community Survey and Organization—A 
course dealing with definite and practical methods 
of making community and parish studies includ- 
ing scheduling and mapping. Mr. E. Tetreau, 
Lecturer, Department of Agricultural Economics, 
College of Agriculture. 

Boys’ Work—A study of the principles of 
boys’ work dealing particularly with boys’ and 
girls’ club work and various other forms of com- 
munity organization for young people. Prof. 
T. L. Bewick, Boys’ and Girls’ Club Leader for 
Wisconsin, College of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Economics and Codperative Mark- 
eting—A course dealing with the business side of 
the farming enterprise together with important 
and recent developments in agricultural market- 
ing and codperation. Professors B. H. Hibbard 
and Theodore Macklin, Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics, College of Agriculture. 

The Church and Community Welfare—A 
course dealing with theoretical and practical con- 
siderations of community organization and wel- 
fare as relating to the program of a rural church. 
Mr. Ralph A. Felton, of Philadelphia, represent- 
ing the Training Committee of the Home Mis- 
sions Council of Protestant Churches. 

The Church and Child Welfare—A course 
dealing with modern problems and methods in 
the whole field of child welfare, particularly deal- 
ing with health problems. Mr. Felton. 

The Sociology of Community Life—A course 
dealing with the principles of sociology and pub- 
lic welfare as relating to modern life in a rural 
community. Dr. J. L. Gillin, Department of So- 
ciology, University of Wisconsin. 

Recreation Leadership—This course will deal 
particularly with community music, drama and 
pageantry as well as the question of community 
organization for recreational leadership. Prof. 
Edgar B. Gordon, General Extension, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Organized Plays and Games—A course dealing 
with both theory and practices of group games, 


non-equipment sports and organized play adapted 
to the rural community. 

Rural Church Methods Discussion Groups—At 
one hour each day there will be available ~ num- 
ber of discussion groups dealing practically and 
from first hand experience with successful meth- 
ods of rural church work. These groups will be 
divided on the basis of the various interests of 
the men giving opportunity for special groups of 
a denominational character to get together. One 
of the leaders of these groups is Dean Charles N. 
Lathrop, representing the Department of Chris- 
tian Social Service for the Episcopalian church. 

Auto Mechanics—This course will give prac- 
tical lessons in the mechanics essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of an automobile. Prof. F. W. 
Duffee, Department of Agricultural Engineering, 
College of Agriculture. 

The plan of work calls for four hours of class 
work in the forenoon and two hours during the 
afternoon. The afternoon is given to the re- 
creational emphasis. The evenings are given over 
to various kinds of entertainments, demonstra- 
tions or lectures, sometimes in connection with 
the regular summer schooi of the university and 
sometimes arranged for the Rural Church Con- 
ference itself. The following are samples of the 
evening programs last summer: Band concert by 
the Gild Rose Boys’ and Girls’ band, Rev. Mans- 
field leader ; radio demonstration, Professor Terry 
of the university ; address on “Rural Life Oppor- 
tunities in Wisconsin,” by Dean Russell; motion 
picture and visual instruction demonstration, by 
Miss York of the Extension Division of the uni- 
versity ; Opportunities of Religious Drama, Father 
McDermott of Evansville; Rural Church Adver- 
tising and Publicity Methods, Rev. Wm. Young 
of Beaver Dam. 

The Fourth of July fell within the conference 
period and proved to be a day very helpful in the 
developing of friendships among the men. At 
the request of the conference the morning pro- 
gram was carried through as on other days; in 
the afternoon Curator C. E. Brown of the State 
Historical Museum was the conductor of a con- 
ference hiking party to the Indian Mounds, 
across Lake Mendota. The evening was given to 
camp-fire, games and fellowship. 

Quite a number of men availed themselves of 
the tents and tenting site on the College of Agri- 
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culture campus. They reported that this was the 
ideal manner of living. 

In addition to the regular session, various 
group conferences are held, sometimes consisting 
of men interested in special problems or of those 
of like denominational affiliations. It is the theory 
of the conference that certain general problems 
and interests are common to all yet that many 
times their solutions must be worked out through 
existing channels and through the various church 
institutions already in the field. For these rea- 
sons such group meetings are encouraged. 


The feeling is becoming rather general in the 
state that a program of agricultural progress to 
success must secure the support of the various 
local community leaders including social workers 
and clergymen. It is equally a conviction that 
various rural social institutions and organizations 
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need increasingly a training in and an appreciation 
of the real problems and attitude of rural life 
and that the atmosphere of an agricultural col- 
lege and experiment station sympathetic to these 
needs, is an ideal place to hold such training and 
discussional conferences. 

Perhaps the general lines and the spirit of the 
conference may best be shown by quoting one of 
the men in attendance who had attended similar 
conferences but of a different character and not 
associated with an agricultural college. “This is 
the first time,” he said, “that I have really seen 
the place of my life work as country clergymen 
and the work of our local country church in the 
whole scheme of modern scientific agriculture and 
progressive rural life. It has given me a perspec- 
tive and an appreciation of the ideals and prin- 
ciples for right living in the country which I 
could not have gotten in any other way.” 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 








A SOCIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE NEW 
KU KLUX MOVEMENT* 


Guy B. Jounson 


\ , Y HILE much has been said both for and 

against the K. K. K., very little has 

been written in the way of unpreju- 

diced analysis and explanation of this movement 

which has aroused so much public discussion in 

the past few years. The present investigation 

was prompted by the desire to determine the 

salient sociological factors behind the origin and 

growth of the new Ku Klux Klan and to esti- 
mate the significance of those factors. 


I 


In his pamphiet, “The Ku Klux Klan For- 
ever,’ Mr. William Joseph Simmons, first Im- 
perial Wizard of the order, describes the origin 
of the new Ku Klux Klan. Simmons admits 
that the idea of reviving the Klan of Recon- 
struction days was practically an obsession with 
him, due to the stories which his negro “mammy”’ 
had told him in his childhood and to his reading 
acquaintance with secret societies in history. 
Finally on Thanksgiving night, 1915, Simmons 
and a few of his associates, to whom he had dis- 
closed his intentions, met on Stone Mountain near 


orate system of organizers and propaganda was 
initiated. Second, the reaction to the World War 
was approaching its zenith, leaving in its train a 
wave of crime, moral laxity, unemployment, and 
national hysteria, all of which furnished ideal 
nourishment for the growth of the new Ku Klux 
Klan. 

If only these two factors had not codperated 
so closely, we should have had an interesting ex- 
ample of the role of propaganda in the expansion 
of a social movement, or a still more interesting 
example of the role of post-war conditions in 


} creating unusual psychic reactions. But these 
! two sets of forces happened to act in combination, 


) 


Atlanta, Ga., and held the opening ceremony of | 


. cases of insincerity on the part of certain officials. Some have 


the new organization. 

Except for a slight interest in the new Klan 
outside of Georgia, and an intense but temporary 
interest around Atlanta, the new ordef? seemed 
doomed, until the fall of 1920, to remain insig- 
nificant. But new elements entered which caused 
the Klan to spring suddenly into national promi- 
nence. First, the Imperial Wizard, seeing the 
slight headway made by his organization, secured 
the services, in June 1920, of two professional 
publicity agents, through whose efforts an elab- 


and the investigator can only attempt to determine 
indirectly what the influence of one would have 
been independent of the other. Among Klans- 
men there seems to be a tendency to attribute the 
major portion of credit for the organization to 
its founder, William Joseph Simmons. That is 
to say, they feel that the present Ku Klux Klan 
fills a long felt need in our national life, and that 


*In the present paper it is impossible to discuss certain ques- 
tions which are interesting but which have little real significance 
for the Ku Klux movement as a whole. For example, there are 

ve inconsistences between what the leaders claim for the 
‘lan and what Klansmen actually do. Also there have been clear 
deliberately turned their positions into schemes for enriching 
themselves, while others have guilty of preaching at one 
time a doctrine of love and toleration and at another time in- 
citing Klansmen to acts of hatred and violence. But these in- 
consistencies and “family troubles” of the Klan are minor 
manifestations; every organization is afflicted with them more 
or less. The Klansman ignores them and continues to believe 
in the Klan, and, after all, the movement must be ju 
what the Klansman does rather than by what a few leaders 
claim for it. Consequently it has not seemed advisable to treat 
the matters mentioned above in an investigation which is seek- 
ing to discover the deeper sociological meaning of the Ku Klux 
movement. : 

Another factor which space will not permit us to discuss in 
detail, but which has played an important part in preparing the 
soil for the growth of the new Klan, is the idealization of the 
old Klan. Credit for this idealization belongs to Thomas Dixon 
and David W. Griffith. “Birth of a Nation” has had a much 
greater influence than the “Clansman,” for the film has gp- 
pealed to infinitely more people and has profited by the spon- 
taneous emotions of the crowd. 
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Simmons happened to appear with the intelligence 
needed to perfect such an organization. But 
there is an imposing array of facts which point 
in the other direction; namely, that the new Ku 
Klux movement is a result of certain social fac- 
tors which have been seeking expression, and that 
the relation between these factors and Simmons’ 
idea of the Ku Klux Klan is only an accidental 
relation. In other words, Simmons himself is a 
symptom of the movement rather than the moti- 
vating cause. The reasons for these assertions 
will appear as the analysis proceeds. 


II 


The purposes and program of the“new Ku 
Klux Klan are so well known that a re-statement 
is almost superflous. The following statements, 
taken from “The Ku Klux Klan—Yesterday, To- 
day, and Forever,” will suffice: 


The purpose of the modern Ku Klux Klan is to in- 
culcate the sacred principles and noble ideals of — 
the development of character, the protection of the home 
and the chastity of womanhood, the exenjplification of 
a pure and practical patriotisrfi toward our glorious 
country, the preservation of American ideals and insti- 
tutions and the maintenance of white supremacy. 

While membership in the Ku Klux Klan is open only 
to white American citizens the organization wages war 
on no individual or organization regardless of race, color 
or creed. It takes no part as an organization in any 
political or religious controversy and it concedes the 
right of every man to think, vote, and worship God as 
he pleases. 

Among the principles for which this organization 
stands, in addition to those already enumerated, are: 
suppression of graft by public officeholders; preventing 
the causes of mob violence and lynchings; preventing 
unwarranted strikes by foreign agitators; sensible and 
patriotic immigration laws; sovereignty of state rights 
under the Constitution; separation of church and state 
and freedom of speech and press, a freedom of such 
that does not strike at or imperil our government or 
the cherished institutions of our people. 


Around such principles grew the new Ku Klux 
Klan. If we may judge from this and other ex- 
pressions of the meaning of the Klan, we find 
that the chief articles of faith in the Ku Klux 
creed might be reduced to: (1) White Race 
Supremacy; (2) Pure Americanism; (3) The 
Preservation of Protestant Christianity ; (4) The 
Protection of Womanhood and Morality. The 
noticeable thing in the whole program is the de- 


fensive characteristic: the Klan aims to preserve, 


to protect, to prevent, to suppress. In fact, the 
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Ku Klux philosophy might be expressed briefly 
as interference with anything that conflicts with 
the established order of American society. 


lil 


What really caused the new Ku Klux move- 
ment? This is one of the pertinent questions con- 
fronting the sociologist and social psychologist. 
As we have already stated, it is useless to attempt 
to trace the movement back to any single cause. 
Rather it is an expression of certain attitudes, 
sentiments, antipathies, and fears, which have 
been produced by social forces and which have 
found release in the form of the Ku Klux move- 
ment. 

(1) In the first place the movement is very 
plainly a post-war phenomenon. In this the Klan 
is not an exception. Crises, especially wars, 
throughout history-have been followed by various 
secret societies, such as the Assassins, the Knights 
Templars, the Fehm-Gerichte, the Fascisti, and 
the original Ku Klux Kian. 

The end of war always means the breaking up 
of old habits and the facing of new crises. A 
war may be thought of as a long continued act 
of a group—an act which involves strain and 
tension and which, when it is finally brought to 


an end, releases the actors from their strain, but | 


not from the effects of it. Thus it happens that 
the aftermath of war is often worse than the 
war itself. Confederates know that their most 
trying days came during the Reconstruction and 
not during the actual fighting of the Civil War. 
The analogy between the appearance of the orig- 
inal Ku Klux movement and the appearance of 
the new movement is striking. Both sprang up 
in the year following the close of a war; both 
were defensive secret societies, and both origin- 
ated in the South. 

The exact sociological effects of the late war 
have not yet been determined, but certain tend- 
encies developed under, and accentuated by, the 
war strain are too plain to elude observation. 
Chief among these is the tendency toward nation- 
alism: the America First philosophy. Ip Lib- 
erty Loan campaigns and in other patriotic work, 
the “one hundred per cent patriotic” cry became 
popular, while open hostility to aliens became a 
part of the patriotic duty of every American. 
German was thrown out of the schools: Germans 


——_ 
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were mistreated and mistrusted; wild stories of 
the underhand scheming of the enemy with Mex- 
ico, Brazil, and Japan were deliberately circu- 
lated to keep up the morale of the nation. And 
when the struggle was over, there was left a 
residue of the alarmist attitude which has not 
yet spent its force. It has continued to act in 
the capacity of protector of pure Americanism. 
It defeated the League of Nations program of 
Wilson, it put the bars on immigration, it de- 
ported aliens wholesale, it discouraged disarm- 
ament, and now it can be plainly seen in the new 
Ku Klux movement. The Ku Klux motto of 
“One hundred per cent pure Americanism” is 
but the echo of war experiences. 

The war doubtless led also to an intensifica- 
tion of race feeling: the whites are more sus- 
picious of the growing power of the negroes, 
while the negroes are less patient in their endur- 
ance of discriminatory treatment. The experi- 
ence of service men in Europe served to accentu- 
ate race antipathies rather than to reduce them. 
Not only the South, but the nation as a whole, 
added fuel to its race fires as a result of the in- 
creased racial consciousness which the negro de- 
rived from his participation in the war, and this 
has been no small factor in precipitating the Ku 
Klux movement. 

One reason why the aftermath of war is often 
worse than the struggle itself is the fact that eco- 
nomic conditions usually go through a period of 
depression following a war. The recent depres- 
sion has had pronounced effects upon the amount 
of crime, poverty, unemployment, and general 
misery in the nation. But the worst part of the 
panic has been psychological rather than eco- 
nomic. A decade from now the so-called wave 
of crime, moral laxity, and general social de- 
terioration of the post-war period may appear as 
a mere ripple on the surface; but in the hysteria 
of the post-war stage they have been magnified 
many times and have caused an amount of alarm 
wholly out of proportion to their real significance. 
The Ku Klux movement is, in great measure, the 
crystallization of the fears that have prevailed 
since the World War. 

In brief, the World War necessitated the mak- 
ing of quick and radical adjustments to new con- 
ditions. Some have adjusted, but there remains 


a great body of Americans who have not only 


failed to adapt themselves to the currents of re- 
cent times, but have formed the new Ku Klux 
movement in the hope of retaining those doctrines, 
customs, and traditions which they consider to be 
essential for the security and well-being of the 
nation. 

(2) A Reaction to “Modernism.” How much 
allowance should be made for the effects of the 
war cannot be said, but there were other currents 
contributing to the rise of the new Ku Klux 
movement independent of war influences, chief 
among which are: the loss of control by the 
church, especially over the young; the breakdown 
of strict parental control; the shifting of moral 
standards to a more individualistic basis; and an 
increasing liberalism in thought and speech, espe- 
ciaily in academic circles. These tendencies are 
all interwoven and practically inseparable, but 
they may be noted separately for discussion. 

The loss of control by the church has been the 
cause of much misgiving among orthodox re- 
ligious people. “Many of the functions which 
were once completely in the hands of the church 
have, in the last two decades, disappeared or 
passed over to some other institution. The com- 
plexity of modern life has decreased the time al- 
lowance which one might devote to things re- 
ligious, while the greater attractiveness of amuse- 
ment and recreation facilities has lessened the in- 
clination toward religious conformity. The 
rather sudden rise of the movie, the automobile, 
and the modern dance has left the church on the 
defensive in regard to its control over the younger 
generation. 

The question of the good or bad of this break- 
down of the old order is not relevant here. There 
are those who regard it as a sign of health in the 
younger generation, or as a sign that the church 
needs another reformation; but there are also 
those who call it atheistic, materialistic, and de- 
structive. To them, innovation is a sin, and it is 
from this class that the new Ku Klux movement 
has drawn a goodly number of recruits. 

Closely allied with the religious control prob- 
lem is the disappearance of strict parental dis- 
cipline. The Puritanic home of yesterday, with 
its unspared rod, its altar, and its taboos, is now a 
mere joke. As in the case of the church, in re- 
cent years the movie, the dance hall, the social 
club, and recreational agencies have taken from 
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the home some of its traditional features. There 
are those who regard this as a natural step in the 
process of evolution, or as a healthful sign for 
the future methods of parental control ; but there 
are also those who view it as the beginning of 
Bolshevism and the complete destruction of fam- 
ily ties. Their reaction has manifested itself in 
various ways, and one of the crystallizations of 
it is the new Ku Klux movement. 

The tendencies toward individualism and liber- 
alism go hand in hand. The degree of economic 
and political independence to which woman has 
attained is one indication of the extent of indi- 
vidualism. The failure of strict religious codes 
to adjust to modern conditions marked the advent 
of a more individualistic type of morality. Moral 
codes in general have been undergoing a period 
of unsettlement. Things that were once strictly 
taboo have become incorporated into daily life. 
Every habit, custom, and tradition have been sub- 
jected to critical inspection, and many, not being 
able to show any ready raison d'etre, have been 
treated with contempt or relegated to the dead 
past. The freedom in social relations between 
the sexes, the frankness in discussion of ques- 
tions once tabooed, the extremes in women’s 
clothes, the fad for jazz music and extreme forms 
of dancing—these and similar characteristics of 
the past few years have caused conservative peo- 
ple to hold grave doubts and fears for the future 
if “modernism” continues to lead the younger 
generation from the beaten paths. 

In political circles there has arisen a host of 
socialistic and communistic doctrines which were 
either tolerated or ignored prior to the war. But 
the reactions of Americans in the war period has 
carried over until the nation as a whole has come 
to fear the alien and the radical as dangerous 
enemies to the national welfare. 

In those academic circles where freedom of 
speech is complete, liberalism has become the 
order of the day. Especially has liberalism been 
manifested in matters pertaining to religion and 
theology. Orthodox Christians have looked in 
amazement at the seeming destruction of the 
foundations of their faith and hope. The stand 
of William J. Bryan on “modernism,” evolution, 
etc., is typical of the reaction of the strictly ortho- 
dox Christians. Mr. Bryan is ‘probably not a 
member of the Ku Klux Klan, but his attitude 





is synonymous with the attitudes of the great 
majority of Klansmen. 

“Modernism,” then, may be said to include all 
those forces which have been pulling away at the 
foundations of the established order of American 
society. We do not mean to say that all those 
Americans who have reacted negatively to the 
“modernistic” tendencies are participators in the 
new Ku Klux movement, but it is true that it is 
from such Americans that the new Ku Klux 
movement has emanated. The Imperial Wizard 
probably spoke with more truth than he realized 
when he said: 


“The Ku Kiux spirit has never questioned 
the right of any man of any race to live his life and 
conduct his own affairs as he sees fit as long as such 
conduct does not conflict with the established order of 
societies.” (The K. K. K. Forever, p. 12.) 


(3) As a Special Southern Phenomenon. While 
all that has been said in the two preceding sec- 
tions is true, to some extent, of the whole nation, 
it is all doubly true of the South. There we find 
the stronghold of orthodox Protestantism, the 
practical application of the doctrine of white 
superiority, the adherence to a solid political doc- 
trine which is intolerant of innovations in race 
relations, and an attachment to tradition and cus- 
tom which places a premium on conformity to 
the established order. The tragedy of slavery 
and Reconstruction decreed that southern politics 
and religion should be forever interwoven with 
the race question, so that healthful division on 
political, economic, and social questions has not 
been tolerated since the Civil War. 

The New South is not. It is in the making. 
Until there is healthful division of political issues 
and tolerance of a greater degree of non-con- 
formity, the New South cannot be said to have 
replaced the old. But those who are familiar 
with southern history and present conditions 
know that there are forces at work to dissolve the 
foundations of the Old South. The struggle be- 
tween the New and the Old is sometimes open 
and bitter, sometimes unseen, but it goes on never. 
theless. 

In the first place, there is a very visible struggle 
between religious orthodoxy and liberalism, The 
South takes its religion much more seriously than 
does any other section of the country. Unortho- 
doxy in those matters controlled by the church— 
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and these are surprisingly numerous—is a sin 
that has never been erased from the list of un- 
pardonables. Every year sees its crop of academic 
men deserting their scientific work in southern 
religious schools because of their inability to ad- 
here strictly to the accepted theology. Every year 
marks the desertion from the ministry of hun- 
dreds of young men who find it impossible to 
conform. Every year marks a clearer line of 
division between the “believers” and the “athe- 
ists.’ The new Ku Klux movement is one way 
by which the “believers” express their condem- 
nation of the rising tide of “modernism” in re- 
ligion and essay to preserve the old beliefs in all 
their purity. 

In the second place, the rising consciousness of 
the negro race is slowly surpassing the capacity 
of present racial adjustments. The negro has as- 
serted with increasing strength that his “place” 
is going to be a better place or he is not going to 
stay in it. The southern Klansman looks with 
misgivings as he watches the color line gradually 
grow dimmer to the negro. He realizes that if 
the modern radical negro has his way, the race 
problem of today is nothing compared to the race 
problem that will come. Anyone reared in the 
South can testify to the intricate maze of thought 
which greets the southerner when he tries to con- 
template the future of the Southland with the 
negro possessing a degree of social and political 
equality which would give him a voice in the con- 
trol of his own legal status. One might as well 
ask him, “What was before God?” as to ask the 
typical southerner to contemplate the negro on a 
plane of social equality. The thinking, forward- 
looking southerner can see some ray of hope, 
some way out of the problem, as he has shown in 
his attempts at inter-racial codperation; but the 
masses are yet blindly afraid of “social equality,” 
and the new Ku Klux movement is merely a 
more frank way of expressing what they have 
begun to feel so strongly in the past two decades. 

As an historical fact, the Ku Klux method of 
treatment for obnoxious negroes has never dis- 
appeared from the South since it was popularized 
by the original Ku Klux Klan. The revival of 
the Klan has been proposed at various times since 
the old Klan disbanded. For example, during the 
Atlanta riot of 1906, newspapers in Georgia and 
South Carolina advocated the revival of the Klan. 





It is not surprising, then, that the practice of 
extra-legal regulation has been revived during the 
times of stress and unsettlement following the 
World War. In point of the number of recorded 
cases of extra-legal regulation since the new Klan 
began operations, over ninety per cent of them 
have occurred in the former slave states. 

The “Solid South” has been no mere philoso- 
phical concept—it has been reality. And it is the 
conservative element of the Old South which now 
points with alarm to innovation and the break- 
down of the old order. The new Ku Klux move- 
ment has spread to all sections of the nation and 


has significance as a national phenomenon, but ° 


primarily the reaction of the Old South to the 
advent of the New, accentuated of course by the 
aftermath of the Great War, is what has pro- 
duced the new Ku Klux movement. The move- 
ment is, of course, a national phenomenon, but 
it is only in the South that social attitudes and 
sentiments are in such close concord with the 
general spirit of the movement that the Ku Klux 
philosophy has had free play in all of its forms. 


IV 


To summarize, then, the analysis of the Ku 
Klux movement reveals the fact that it is a se- 
curity movement. The Klansman is afraid of 
something, to put it plainly. Sometimes he is 
aware of his fears and admits that he fears; 
sometimes it is his subconscious mental conflict 
which causes him to subscribe to the Ku Klux 
creed, from an avowedly unselfish motive. He 
fears that Catholics and Jews or foreigners and 
negroes—or all of these—are making advances 
which undermine the institutions, beliefs, and at- 
titudes which he holds to be final and everlasting. 
His defense reaction is in every way natural. 
The conflict between opposing social attitudes is 
a real and painful thing. The few people who 
think through their conflicts on a rational basis 
and make new adjustments to new situations do 
not resort to defensive measures. The Klans- 
man does not adjust, he defends: that is why he 
isa Klansman. The largest chapter in the history 
of social transition is the story of defensive secret 
societies formed to preserve the old from the en- 
croachments of the new. 

After ail, the power of the Klan lies not so 
much in the willingness of its half million or 
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more members to exist as an organization as it 
lies in the sympathy of the larger group outside. 
Millions of true Klansmen have never taken the 
oath of allegiance to the order, have never worn 
the Ku Klux robes, have never thought of them- 
selves in connection with the Klan. When we 
talk of crushing the Ku Klux order, we display 
an amazing ignorance of human nature. It is 
not enough to say that the great body of un- 
initiated Klansmen are merely in sympathy with 
the movement. They are the Ku Klux movement! 

The Ku Klux movement, then, is a product of 
certain social forces which can be more or less 
clearly distinguished. It is one more link in the 
endless: chain of social change. It is not for us 
to condemn or to fear it, but to examine critically 
and scientifically the conditions that produced it, 
and to meet intelligently the problems which it has 
tried to meet with violence and force. Its danger 
is not that it is wrong, but that it is half true. 


TRAINING COLORED SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS IN THE SOUTH 


EpwaArp FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


Tue ProGress oF organized charity and scien- 
tific treatment of dependency has been slower in 
the South than in the North. This is due, partly, 
to the absence of large industrial centers and the 
little attention that has been paid heretofore to 
social work in rural communities. But at present 
the growing cities of the South are organizing 
for social work. In the rural as well as in the 
industrial centers there are organized efforts to 
solve such social problems as those of race, pov- 
erty, and health, by the application of scientific 
methods. Such efforts can succeed only if placed 
in the hands of those with special training. Good 
intentions are insufficient. Consequently, the 
South is confronted by the problem of finding 
trained colored social workers. The compara- 
tively few colored social workers who receive 
their training in northern schools of social work 
are absorbed by northern cities, with their in- 
creasing negro population. It was natural that 
those interested in social work in the South under- 
took the establishment of a school in the South. 

The Atlanta School of Social Service was 
established in 1920 by a group of social workers 
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and other persons interested in the solution of 
social problems, especially those affecting the 
negro. It was the outgrowth of a feeling which 
found expression at the National Conierence of 
Social Workers held at New Orleans in the 
spring of 1920. The workers recognized the 
urgent need of trained colored social workers and 
hurriedly organized the school. When the school 
opened the following September fourteen stu- 
dents were enrolled. 

In 1921 the American Red Cross generously 
appropriated funds for the employment of a full 
time. supervisor of field work. This enhanced 
the effectiveness of the training. The enthusiasm 
of the students, the codperation of the directors 
of social agencies in Atlanta, and other interested 
persons have caused the school to excel in the 
three years of its existence the hope of the organ- 
izers. The management of the school is in the 
hands of an executive committee composed of 
representative colored and white citizens of the 
South. The staff of the school consists of in- 
structors from the colleges of Atlanta and special- 
ists from the social agencies in the city. Occasion- 
ally experts in different branches of social work 
give lectures at the school. 

Courses are offered in Economics, Social Prob- 
lems, Home Economics, Rural Sociology, Social 
Research, Human Behavior, Social Case Work, 
and Medical Social Problems. Under the direc- 
tion of the supervisor of field work each student 
is required to do two days of practical social work 
each week. This work is correlated with the case 
records studied in the class room. For admission 
to the school students must be at least twenty 
years of age and must have completed the full 
four years’ course in a recognized high school or 
its equivalent. In addition to academic qualifica- 
tions satisfactory credentials of character and 
evidence of aptitude for social service must be 
presented. 

In order for the school to be firmly established 
it needs an appropriation to insure its support for 
at least three years. This appropriation should 
be sufficient to employ a full time director so that 
the school will not be compelled to depend upon 
the gratuitous services of volunteer workers, and 
to afford several scholarships for promising so- 
cial workers. At present Morehouse College has 
offered its class-rooms and furnished the director. 
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The excellent work of two graduates in last year’s 
class in Savannah and Jacksonville, has justified 
the existence of the school. 

The Atlanta School of Social Service should 
interest, first, young men and women expecting 
to enter the profession of social work. Social 
agencies in the South are beginning to pay more 
attention to family case work. Moreover, there 
are such agencies as the inter-racial committees, 
which are attempting to handle problems which 
require the technical knowledge which is given in 
schools of social work. Secondly, the school has 
much to offer ministers. Ministers who are con- 
cerned with the problem of maintaining the moral 
welfare of their communities, should be ac- 
quainted with the determinants of human be- 
havior, the causes of the dissolution of the family, 
and the causes of poverty, with its attendant ills. 
The negro minister is especially in need of a so- 
cial viewpoint since he is generally the leader of 


the colored community, which is still centered 
about the church. Physicians have already recog- 
nized the place of social work as is attested by 
the presence of the division social service in all 
modern hospitals. Thirdly, the school has a dis- 
tinct value for teachers. With the progress of so- 
ciety, the school is assuming many of the functions 
that once belonged in the home. For the teacher 
to handle intelligently these problems, he must 
have more than a knowledge of pedagogical prin- 
ciples. The jeanes teachers, who undertake to 
carry out a broad community program, could 
profit much by even a short course in such a 
school. We might add that the position of visit- 
ing teacher which is a recent addition to the 
educational system requires training in social 
work. In short, preacher and teacher as well as 
professional social worker should have a broader 
social viewpoint to carry out successfully the 
teachings of the social philosophy of the twentieth 
century. 
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can agriculture the codperative marketing 
movement has reached proportions suffi- 
ciently large to affect the total milieu of country 
life. The numerical estimates vary, as indeed do 
the concepts of what constitutes a real codper- 
ative association. Statistics are thus far un- 
trustworthy since approximately two-thirds of 
the existing organizations have come into being 
during the past three years; organizations which 
grow rapidly are quite certain to experience ex- 
treme fluctuations, and the claims of the present 
may be entirely out of harmony with the facts 
of a few years hence. It is safer, therefore, to 
base current analyses upon the psychological 
“spread” rather than upon its numerical status. 
There are many evidences of the psychological 
“spread.” Farm journals which were formerly 
antagonistic, apathetic, or mildly favorable in 
their editorial attitude toward codperative mark- 
eting are now among its most aggressive propon- 
ents. Economists immersed in academic laws 
and principles have become more than bold in 
their new pronouncements which have a distinct 
codperative bias. The United States Department 
of Agriculture, inhibited by many fears and sub- 
ject to the lethargic tendencies of bureaucratic 
discipline, has at last changed its luke-warm as- 
sent to an attitude which is at least partially of- 
fensive. The Federal Reserve Board is posi- 
tively committed to the codperative program and 
has supported its commitments with liberal poli- 
cies and substantial loans. The War Finance 
Corporation has become the loyal and ardent ally 
of codperative marketing associations. Thus 
have the winds blown! Even the law-making 


NOR the first time in the history of Ameri- 
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County and Country Life 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE FARMERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE MARKETING MOVEMENT 


Epuarp C. LinpEMAN 





Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of speciai projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and p ess in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 








bodies, state and federal, have heard the imperious 
voice of the “business-farmer” and have grace- 
fully added legal consent to the process. If the 
codperative movement fails at this juncture it 
cannot be said that the failure was caused by lack 
of influential friends. Its outspoken foes are 
few, perhaps too few, since social failures always 
come from within and not from without. 

It is, of course, too early to predict the possible 
effects of this movement upon the whole of 
American country life. The réle of the prophet 
is ever insecure, and when he bases his forecasts 
upon such social data and theories as are available 
in the present case, the hazards are great. The 
most that can be done for the present is to sepa- 
rate the various premises underlying the move- 
ment, and to predict certain results from their 
implications. The experimental process alone 
will reveal whether or not these predictions pos- 
sess integrity. At least, they will have this value: 
they will assist the experimenters in recognizing 
certain probable alternatives, and this should 
tend toward a more scientific procedure. Per- 
haps this is the limit of the social scientist’s 
function, 

From the sociological point of view the pri- 
mary and pertinent question is: Wéill the co- 
operative marketing movement result in a higher 
standard of living for the American farm family? 
In other terms will it promote real progress? If 
the movement proceeds upon the assumption that 
real progress automatically follows when. eco- 
nomic income is increased, the answer to this 
query will soon become apparent. Roughly 
speaking, if this hypothesis were true, the most 
progressive people (that is, those participating in 
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the most significant activities) would be those 
with the largest incomes. The fallacy of this con- 
clusion is apparent, but there are evidences that 
this is a cherished belief of many promoters of 
codperative organization. Farmers, like all other 
human beings who feel that they have been dis- 
possessed of their rightful share of economic 
goods, are extremely susceptible to this appeal. 
A successful organizer of farmers’ codperative 
associations was recently asked to state his cen- 
tral principle of achievement. His reply was: 
“Wait until the farmers are ‘broke,’ and then put 
on a whirlwind campaign.” Manufacturing cor- 
porations once thought that they could prosper on 
the basis of a single motive, namely to produce 
profits. Only the hopelessly reactionary manu- 
facturer continues to support the adequacy of 
such a single motive. When the sheer increase of 
wealth becomes the central motive of an organi- 
zation, a ding an sich, it usually defeats real 
progress. Life utilizes things, and material things 
undoubtedly lie at the roots of progress, but, “it 
is by their fruits ye shall know them, not their 
roots.” 

This question naturaily resolves itself into the 
practical problem of aims and purposes. Enthu- 
siastic advocates of codperative marketing, when 
reminded of the fact that culture (progress) is 
in essence social and spiritual, insist that they 
have all of this in the backgrounds of their minds, 
but they appear to have a temperamental dispo- 
sition to leave it in the background. They talk 
chiefly in terms of “hardheaded business,” and 
most of them are perfectly sincere in their belief 
that this is the only appeal which will secure the 
farmer’s attention. This is an injustice to the 
farmer, and especially to the farmer’s wife and 
children. No one who has taken the pains to go 
beneath the surface of the farm family’s wishes 
and aspirations can have failed to discover the 
essential yearnings of the spirit. Materialism 
feeds upon materialism, and if the constant ap- 
peal to the farmer is to be one of material ad- 
vantage, one need not be surprised if rural loy- 
alty and idealism become inarticulate altogether. 
Farming, quite unlike other vocations, follows a 
most peculiar rule; it is the economically success- 
ful farmers (largely those who have profited by 
land speculations) who leave the countryside 
when their fortunes permit them to enjoy the so- 


cial advantages of life in the city. If the leaders 
of the modern codperative movement are to be 
also wise statesmen, they will perceive that eco- 
nomic and social progress must go hand in hand; 
if the former is looked upon as cause and the 
latter effect, the effect will never be realized. 

But, all of this is negatively critical. The mod- 
ern codperative marketing movement among 
farmers has in it infinite potentialities for culture 
and progress. If these potential values are ever 
to emerge from the sphere of mere implications 
to the region of reality, much criticism of the 
negative variety will be needed. But, positive 
criticism which emphasizes these implications and 
points their direction will also be needed. 


Wuat ARE THE SocIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
Co-OPERATIVE MovEMENT? 


Human relations are improved by joint activi- 
ties. In fact, it may be said that a joint activity 
is an improvement in human relations. The 
farmer who becomes a member of a cooperative 
marketing association is presented with numerous 
possibilities of vast enrichment in human rela- 
tions. Such relationships include, or should in- 
clude, his neighboring farmers who are partici- 
pants in the joint activity; the specialists and ex- 
perts whom the farmer employs for technical 
services within the association ; the officials of his 
association who represent him and his wishes; 
an ever-widening circle of farmers outside his 
own neighborhood who are also taking part in 
the joint activity. There are, in addition, possi- 
bilities of establishing new and fruitful relations 
with the persons engaged in banking and financier- 
ing, the persons who interpret farm movements 
to the general public, and the persons who pur- 
chase the farm’s (now the association’s) goods. 
If the codperative movement provides for such 
enlarging circles of human relations, it will indeed 
become a potent factor in the socialization of the 
farmer and the farmer’s family. If, on the other 
hand, the codperative movement turns out to be 
merely a gigantic machine for marketing farm 
products, its social values will be negligible. 

The process of utilizing the cooperative move- 
ment as one of the means of extending the farm- 
er’s area of social regard implies that the individ- 
ual farmer is to count for a great deal in the 
movement. That is, it implies that he is to be re- 
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garded as the creative factor, not merely the as- 
senting factor. If the farmer merely transfers 
the marketing function to an impersonal organi- 
zation in which his vote (rather, his fundamental 
aims, purposes, etc.) is not needed or is not im- 
portant in determining vital issues, he will, of 
course, enjoy no extension of his democratic im- 
pulses, nor will his behavior-patterns be radically 
changed in the direction of real codperative con- 
duct. 

But, to regard the farmer and not his product 
as the significant element in the codperative mark- 
eting movement is to assume that the farmer has 
something of intellectual worth to contribute. 
This is precisely the point which is easily over- 
looked by professional organizers. Specialists 
and experts dismiss the democratic process with 
a gesture, or, what is worse, they continue to 
offer lip-homage to the theory while they disre- 
gard the fact. Their training and habits lead 
them to be impatient of the slow-moving pro- 
cedure of educating the mass. And, it is only 
the education of the mass which really matters in 
the end. If the farmer is to receive no intellectual 
stimulus and exercise through his codperative 
enterprise, it is very doubtful whether he will be 
able to partake of any real or permanent benefits 
from his membership. At any rate, he cannot 
receive such benefits as gifts from the specialists, 
the experts, the managers. He must become a 
participating, contributing personality whose aims 
and purposes come to be somehow a part of the 
total expression of his group. The leadership of 
the movement must then be thoroughly respon- 
sive to the farmer’s mind. The leader’s behavior- 
patterns must be consonant with those of the 
farmer. 

Agriculture is now, and is likely to continue 
for some time to be, a family occupation. This 
fact places farming outside the category of mere 
vocations ; farming is a mode of life. The inti- 
mate nature of family life on the farm produces 
a unity of family standards and culture. The 
farm family is an integral part of agricultural 
economy. It follows that the total farm family 
must sooner or later become an integral part of 
the codperative movement if it is to exercise real 
social functions. [Codperative associations would 
do well to place farm women on their boards of 
directors in the very beginning.] But, the farm 
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family is a unit in a local society, a neighborhood 
or community. It then follows that the family 
cannot be brought into functional relationship 
within the codperative movement until the co- 
operative movement epitomizes itself within the 
social area of the local community. Without 
community cohesion there can be no permanent 
basis of loyalty in the codperative association. 
This consideration is of such vital importance 
that it deserves further emphasis. 

There exists, among codperative organizers, a 
theory which leaves the community emphasis to 
the last. In fact, with rare exceptions, this is no 
longer a theory but a part of accepted technique. 
The specific commodity is first controlled by 
means of legal contracts duly signed by a suffi- 
cient number of farmers to transfer the control 
of the flow to market from private buyers to the 
cooperative association. When this, the “sign- 
up,” is accomplished, the organization is com- 
pleted at the top; local organization of a per- 
functory type is then constructed. Real, func- 
tional community organization is deferred, when 
it is not altogether ignored, until all other organ- 
ization features are out of the way. This prac- 
tice contravenes practically all successful experi- 
ence in social organization. It leaves the weak- 
est point, the most vulnerable point, in the entire 
structure unguarded—the point at which failure 
sets in and from which it spreads until the over- 
head organization topples because it has nothing 
upon which to stand. 

In order to overcome this weakness in social 
theory, the promoters substitute legal depart- 
ments whose duties are to enforce the legal con- 
tracts by threats of prosecution or by actual 
prosecution. Even a cursory study of business 
contracts reveals that these instruments are but 
poor substitutes for real promises, real consent. 
Business contracts are broken with impunity 
when certain crises occur, and there has evolved 
a very definite ethical sanction for the procedure. 
This is not intended to be an argument against 
legal contracts; it is however, intended to be an 
argument against the sufficiency of the contract. 
No real, abiding social loyalty has ever been the 
product of force, and the legal contract repre- 
sents force. Legal contracts would be unneces- 
sary if educated loyalty existed within the local 
community groups. Such loyalty depends upon 
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intellectual and spiritual consent, and such con- 
sent can grow only in an environment of freedom. 
The road toward such a consummation appears 
too long and too tortuous to those who demand 
quick results. It is, nevertheless, the very road 
which must be traveled as the price of lasting 
achievement. The farmers of Denmark set such 
a goal before themselves three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago, and it seems safe to say that the fairest 
fruits of the Danish codperative system are to be 
found, not in accumulated wealth, but rather in 
the social and spiritual content of rural com- 
munity life. 

The more obvious social implications of the co- 
perative movement come within the scope of the 
principles indicated thus far. Improved rural 
churches, improved rural schools, improved rural 


FARM TENANCY IN THE SOUTH 


II. THE SOCIAL ESTATE OF WHITE FARM TENANTS* 


health, improved rural recreation—these are 
habitual ways of stating the aims of rural social 
progress. If the codperative marketing move- 
ment is looked upon as a means toward acquir- 
ing these various elements of progress, the pro- 
gress itself will never come. Economic causes 
do not produce social effects. The rationalistic 
habit of separating cause and effect, means and 
ends in the social process is in itself one of the 
chief inhibitors of progress. It is to be hoped 
that the oft-betrayed farmers will be saved from 
this error in the present instance. There are in- 
dications that the very numerical size of the pres- 
ent organizations may induce disdain for social 
theory as well as for the possibilities of failure, 
but it is only the inexperienced who place their 
faith in size. 






E. C. BRANSON 


AVING considered (1) the property 
H possessions and (2) the gross money 

incomes of 329 farmers, owners and 
tenants, black and white, in the area surveyed, let 
us now turn our attention to the 51 white ten- 
ants alone, and ask who they are, how they live, 
their chances at farm ownership under present 
conditions by self-effort alone, the need for out- 
side aid, the number who could be aided in this 
territory, the probable number of such tenants in 
the state-at-large, and the feasible forms of aid 
that the state might effectively offer. 

1. Who They Are. These fifty-one white ten- 
ants fall into three classes, (1) twenty-five rent- 
ers living on and cultivating family lands, (2) 
thirteen renters with no landowning ancestry— 
with one exception the sons of landless tenant 
farmers, and (3) thirteen croppers who are with- 
out neighborhood kinship in land tenures—pil- 
grims, strangers and sojourners in the land, with 
little or no workstock and farm implements of 
their own, and a minimum worldly wealth in 
household goods and utensils or with an average 
of only $426 per family, which is only $17 more 
than that of the 66 negro renters alongside whom 
they struggle for existence. 





(1) The twenty-five white renters living on 
family lands are distinctly a preferred class of 
tenant farmers—here as everywhere else in the 
South. They are the sons, sons-in-law, or neph- 
ews of their landlords. They rent on favorable 
terms, they share in small or large measure in 
the properties and products of tribal farming— 
in fruits, vegetables, poultry, butter and eggs, in 
milk animals, workstock and implements, in auto- 
mobiles and buggies in trips to town on week 
days and to church on Sundays, and so on and 
on. What they need they borrow from the home- 
folks. They belong to the landed gentry. They 
enjoy the social estate of the land owners. They 
live and move on a level with the best in the 
neighborhood. They are apprenticeship farmers 
who look forward with more or less certainty to 
land-ownership by gift, inheritance, marriage, or 
purchase on easy terms. They know, none bet- 
ter, that farming is no maypole dance; but there 
are better days in store—not affluence and ease to 
be sure, but the prideful ownership of farms of 
their own and life on the highest levels in their 
home community and county. They are born and 
1It would be impossible in any cotton-belt county to find a 


son; the third will deal with constructive suggestions to help 
the farm tenant. 
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bred to farming and the way ahead is open. 
Many of them choose to be farmers as a way of 
life despite the call of the crowds in mill towns 
and city centers. Many or most of the five thou- 
sand additional white farm owners in North 
Carolina in the last census period rose into land- 
ownership out of this class. 

Of the 135 white farm owners in the area cov- 
ered by this survey fifty-four or two-fifths re- 
ceived their farms by gift, inheritance or mar- 
riage during the last twenty years, and of the 51 
white tenants at present twenty-five or nearly 
exactly one-half are tenants on family lands, and 
are heading into ownership by birth or wedlock. 
Kith and kin relationships are now and have al- 
ways been the South’s main reliance for increases 
in the number of landowning farmers and for a 
stable agriculture based on ownership. 

But mark this—these young people, bred to the 
purple of farm ownership, are the very farmers 
who can most easily move out of farm territories 
and adopt the manners and habits of city life; 
and under boll weevil conditions this is what they 
are doing in appalling numbers. So because the 
ownership of land in these devastated areas 
means farm profits and rent revenues reduced to 
zero, and farming as a business rendered unat- 
tractive or impossible. More and more they are 
turning away from farming as a livelihood in the 
South, and as a consequence farm tenancy in the 
cotton-tobacco belt moves steadily toward the 
peasant type of European countries. The South, 
in short, is developing a kind of farm tenancy 
that is unknown elsewhere in the United States. 
In the North and West farm tenancy is a capital- 
istic enterprise ; in the South it is a social estate.’ 

(2) The thirteen white renters who are not 
living on family lands are all—or all but one— 
the sons of renters or croppers. They were not 
born to landownership. If they ever own farms 
of their own, they must depend on self-effort 
alone—on industry, thrift, sagacity, sobriety and 
integrity. Their lot in life is toil. With only 
two exceptions, their wives are hoe-hands in the 
fields, from eight to ten hours a day during peri- 





1It would be impossible in any cotton-belt county to find a 
fifth of the tenants operating with capital ranging from $3,000 
to $9,000 each, as in Chester county, Penn., or one hundred 
tenants each operating with capital ranging from $20,000 to 
$60,000 and over, as in Iowa. See figures in Bizzell’s Tenantry 
in the United States, pp. 137, 143. Lahagee | in the South is 
not a matter of deliberate choice on part of farmers with oper- 


ating capital; it is a matter of hard necessity on part of money- 
less men, 
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ods ranging from thirty to two hundred days of 
the year according to family circumstances. One 
of these women is a mother fifty-one years old. 
The unbroken rule is to send the children, both 
boys and girls alike, into field work at seven or 
eight years of age—so because there is no hired 
labor to be had and no money with which to pay 
such labor. 

The family property these self-white renters 
have been able to accumulate ranges from $243 
to $1405 in value; the average is $424 or only 
$153 less than the worldly possessions of the 
renters seated on family lands. Their ownership 
of workstock and farm tools is an evidence of 
industry and thrift. In varying degrees it indi- 
cates a look upward out of tenancy into owner- 
ship. A further indication of industry is afforded 
by the fact that their average annual cash income 
per family is nearly $100 more than that of the 
white croppers—$251 against $153. They own 
no more personal property than the white crop- 
pers, but they work harder and look higher. As 
for social status, they are fairly on a level with 
the preferred class of white renters on family 
lands. White owners and tenants of both classes 
worship together in the churches, their children 
play together at school and vie with one another 
for applause at the school commencement, their 
families exchange visits freely, they:fish and hunt 
together in open seasons. There are no apparent 
class differences between white renters and white 
farm owners in this territory. Both types of 
renters—those living on family lands and those 
without kinship to their landlords—are fairly 
stable types, living as they do on the same farms 
or in the same neighborhoods year after year. 
The stability of the white renters is best indi- 
cated by the ownership of milk cows. Twenty- 
nine of the thirty-eight own forty-one cows; 
eight of these own two cows each and two own 
three cows each. Only nine renters own no cows 
and three of these renters have the use of cows 
belonging to their landlords. Tenants of migra- 
tory instincts and habits rarely ever own cows— 
they are a bother in moving. In this tenancy 
area milk and butter are abundant staples of 
family diet; which puts Chatham in sharp con- 
trast with the all-cotton counties of the Tidewater 
and the Coastal Plains. These renters are people 
of stable citizenship, or so in the main. Good 
tenants are too hard to get and to keep, for the 
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landlords to be over-exacting in rent contracts 
and business dealings. Many of these self-help 
tenants have been on the same farms year after 
year. The ratio of change from year to year is 
less than one-fifth, against one-half in the cotton 
belt of the state and the South. 

(3) The thirteen white croppers are in a dif- 
ferent category in many or most particulars. And 
mind you, they are a fourth of the white tenants 
in this territory. They lack industry in the area 
surveyed; as shown by the fact that their aver- 
age annual cash income per family is $44 less 
than that of the black croppers, nearly $100 less 
than that of white renters, and $136 less than 
that of the black renters. They lack aspiration, 
as shown by the fact they they own little or no 
workstock and farm tools, without which they 
could not hope to rise out of tenancy into owner- 
ship. They lack the home-owning aspirations 
and virtues of the thirteen self-help farmers in 
the class next above them. Their standards of 
living are higher but their levels of life are lower 
than those of the black farmers alongside whom 
they live and work; inevitably so because their 
average cash income is less—22 per cent less than 
that of the black croppers, 47 per cent less than 
that of the black renters, and 74 per cent less than 
that of the black owners. They suffer in personal 
and in family pride. They move from pillar to 
post from year to year. They are a migratory 
type of farmers. They are cursed with the rest- 
less foot of the wandering Jew. They lack 
identity with the community in which they live. 
They lack abiding citizenship and a sense of pro- 
prietary interest in schools and churches and 
neighborhood enterprises. They lack a sense of 
responsibility for community morals, law and 
order. They live on an average cash income of 
eight cents a day per family member in the area 
surveyed and upon some such pauper wage the 
South over. They are unduly tempted into the 
business of making and vending illicit liquors. 
They furnish a disproportionate per cent of the 
white cases on the criminal court dockets. They 
are satisfied with their landless lot in life. They 
are contented, not a bold peasantry, in Goldsmith’s 
phrase, but they are not their country’s pride. 
As a class they are a doubtful economic asset and 
a distinct social menace. Or so they are as a 
rule in Chatham, in every other county of the 
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state—in this state and in every other state of the 
cotton and tobacco belt. 

2. The Homes They Live In. From this point 
on we group both types of white renters together, 
because they live on almost exactly the same so- 
cial level. The differences are trivial and not 
worth noting. From time to time we deal with 
the white croppers separately because they are 
a class occupying a distinctly lower level of 
existence. 

The households of the thirty-eight white rent- 
ers number 178 souls. The children number 101 
and sixty of these are children of school ages, 
The dwellings they live in are usually of board 
and timber construction, a few are old log houses, 
the left-over remains of former days. Six of 
them let in the weather through the roofs or the 
floors and walls. Twenty have 203 window 
lights out and ten have shutters off. In more 
than half of these dwellings it is possible to study 
astronomy through the holes in the roof and 
geology through the cracks in the floor. There 
is a separate dwelling for each family, and the 
38 dwellings are scattered throughout 104 square 
miles of territory or close to three square miles 
for every family. There is no lack of elbow-room 
for family life in this farm area. 

On an average these dwellings are thirty years 
old; nearly half of them have faced the -elements 
for a quarter century or more. Only four have 
been built within the last four years. How can 
farm owners with a gross money income averag- 
ing $629 a year build new tenant houses or keep 
the old houses in proper repair? 

Nor is there any lack of elbow space within 
the tenant dwellings. There are 164 rooms and 
147 beds for the 178 occupants. The bed rooms 
number 124 or more than three per household on 
an average. Of one-room shacks there are none, 
and of two-room shanties only four. Eleven 
dwellings have four rooms each, and fifteen con- 
tain from five to six rooms each. These last 
were the homes of farm owners in by-gone days, 
now abandoned to tenants. The crowding of 
humans as in city tenements is a thing unknown 
in the country regions of the South. Parlors are 
rare—there are only two in all the thirty-eight 
dwellings. There are no separate sitting rooms. 
Bed rooms and sitting rooms are one and the 
same, and kitchens are invariably used as dining 
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rooms. Only seven of the dwellings are ceiled 
or plastered, only ten are painted or white- 
washed, and only thirteen evidence care on part 
of the occupants. 

But there are signs of family pride and aspira- 
tions here and there. One tenant has a washing 
machine, two have automobiles, two have refrig- 
erators, three have telephones, four have organs, 
four have victrolas and three have other musical 
instruments, five have rugs on the floors, nine 
live in dwellings whoily screened and seven in 
dwellings partly screened, nine have grass plots 
about their houses, thirty-one have flower beds, 
and thirty-five have sewing machines. But in 
the main, comforts, luxuries and conveniences 
are sadly lacking in these households—how could 
they be provided on cash incomes averaging four- 
teen cents a day per family member? 

3. Health Conditions. None of the thirty- 
eight families have running water in their dwell- 
ings, thirty-five have wells, all of them over 
twenty feet deep; ten of these are open and 
twenty-four are closed; twenty are under the 
kitchen or the porches or in the yard within thirty 
feet of the house. Three of the families must 


bring the daily water supply in oft repeated trips 


up-hill from springs. 

Only eight families have out-door closets, and 
these are all used by both sexes. None of the 
out-houses are fly-proof or water-tight, all are 
open to the poultry and pigs, none are ever 
cleaned, and three of them are drained toward 
the water supply. The bushes and the barn lot 
buildings are the screen of family privacy for 
thirty homes. Soil pollution by body-waste is 
the rule here as elsewhere throughout the country 
regions of the United States.2 Kitchen waste in 
all the dwellings is fed to the hogs in the nearby 
pens, and on six lots the pens are drained toward 
the water supply. 

A doctor’s office is on an average of eight miles 
away from the homes of these thirty-eight farm 
tenants. And so only seventeen families called 
in physicians during the year. Five others called 
on the doctor in his office. The total paid by 
twenty-two families to the doctors in fees and to 
the druggists for prescriptions was $1068 which 
was an average of $48.64 per family. Thirty- 
five of the homes spent $219 for patent medicines 


2 Rural Sanitation—Public Health Bulletin No. 94 U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
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and nostrums of one sort or another, which is 
an average of $6 per family. Nearly one-ninth 
of the total cash incomes of this group of tenants 
went for illnesses, to say nothing of funeral ex- 
penses when the illness ended in death. Seven 
homes had doctors’ bills ranging from $50 to 
$400 each. In one home the worldly possessions 
amounted to $218 and the doctors’ bill to $75; 
in another the doctors’ bill was $160 or a full 
third of all the tenant owned on earth; in another 
the doctors’ bill amounted to $400 and the ten- 
ant’s worldly goods to only $289. No wonder 
the doctor is called in as seldom as possible and 
always at the last moment—not because his 
charges are so large, but because the tenant’s 
ability to pay is so little. And no wonder that 
all but three of the households rely for the most 
part on quack remedies and patent medicines. 
Small cash incomes in farm-owner homes and 
poverty in tenant homes is the reason why doc- 
tors cannot live in the country regions, and why 
they are fleeing out of the rural counties. If a 
single doctor had all the tenant practice of these 
two townships he would have had only $1068 to 
live on in 1921, supposing he were able to collect 
every cent of it. Ill health and the cost of it in 
cash keeps many or most of these tenants poor— 
hopelessly poor. Solomon was right: verily the 
destruction of the poor is their poverty. Death 
is more endurable than sickness in many tenant 
homes. Said one sad-faced mother who had lost 
two children in infancy, “I reckon it was a-God’s 
mercy. I didn’t have nothing fit ter feed ’em on 
and no chance ter take care uv ’em.” 

The children borne by the mothers in these 
households in the course of a life-time number 
148. Forty-seven of these children are dead. 
Eighteen were born dead, eleven died during the 
first year, and six during the first five years. 
Twenty-seven of the mothers were delivered by 
doctors, five by white midwives, one by a negro 
midwife, and five were unattended in child-birth 
save by the panic-stricken members of the house- 
holds. Only one-eighth of all the children were 
delivered by midwives—a most surprising discov- 
ery. Most people have an idea that midwives 
play a larger part in the country regions. Only 
four of the thirty-eight tenant mothers have ever 
received the literature of the State Department 
of Public Health, and these four are the daugh- 
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ters-in-law of home-owning farmers. Six house- 
holds have had no medical examination of their 
children at school and no reports of their physical 
defects. Not one of all the 178 members of these 
tenant households has ever been vaccinated 
against smallpox or typhoid fever. Disease pre- 
vention and health promotion are little consid- 
ered in farm tenant homes. 

Two things stand out in this field study. First, 
the virility of the men, the fecundity of the 
women, and the amazing grip on life of our ten- 
ant populations. The signs of physical degen- 
eracy are rare in the area surveyed. Our renters 
are a coming not a disappearing element of popu- 
lation in the South. All they need is a decent 
chance; and when we say this, we have in mind 
the renters, not the croppers, who represent the 
bottom-most levels of life in our farm regions. 
And second, the prevalence of sickness of one 
sort or another—the result not of insufficient 
food, quantities considered, but of unvaried, ill- 
balanced diets, and untutored ways of cooking 
and serving meals. Disordered digestion and de- 
fective teeth are the common causes of chronic 
morbidity; soil pollution and fly-borne diseases 
are the major causes of mortality. Or so we 
came to conclude. 

4. Schools and School Influences. For the 
white children of these two townships there are 
seven public schools. Six are one-teacher schools 
of elementary grade, open for only six months of 
the year, usually in the fall and winter months 
when the demand for work in the fields is least. 
One is a five-teacher school at Bynum, a little 
cotton mill village of some forty-odd dwellings. 
Here the children have a chance at two years of 
high-school subjects—their only chance at such 
schooling in these two townships. For more they 
must go into other townships or counties. All the 
elementary schools in the open country are housed 
in buildings that are old and weather-stained. 
None of them have been built within the last 
twenty years. They are taught for the most 
part by young girls in their teens or by young 
women born in Chatham or in the neighboring 
counties. Ail the teachers have had schooling 
in high school subjects, four have had some 
schooling in college subjects, but none are col- 
lege graduates. The rule is a new teacher in 
each school every year, because the teacher is dis- 
satisfied with the school conditions of the district 





or because the people of the district are dissatis- 
fied with the teacher. Exceptions to this rule 
are few from year to year. The schools and 
country roads are so inadequate that the people 
are strongly minded to petition the legislature to 
annex their territory to Durham county where 
school and road funds are more abundant. As 
a result the Chatham school board offers to re- 
place the six small country schools next year with 
three consolidated schools, two in Williams and 
one in Baldwin. The country people are strongly 
in favor of larger, better schools, but they are 
finding it difficult to agree upon the locations of 
the consolidated schools proposed. 

The inadequate school advantages of this area 
have left their marks upon the fifty-one tenant 
households. One hundred and seventy-three of 
the occupants are more than ten years of age, and 
sixteen of them are unable to read or write, which 
is an illiteracy ratio of 9.2 per cent, against a state 
average of 8.2 per cent. 

One or more illiterates were found in six fam- 
ilies. Thirteen of the sixteen were found in three 
families. These are the families in which illiteracy 
reigns. In two families are seventeen people ten 
years of age and over, and ten of them are illiter- 
ate. The extreme case is one cropper family with 
six in the household; five are ten years old or 
over and three are illiterate. Nobody in this 
household belongs to the church, and nobody goes 
to Sunday school. It is the excessive number of 
illiterates in these three families that smudges 
the score of the two townships. But for these 
and one illiterate each in three other families it 
could be said that there is no white illiteracy in 
Baldwin and Williams townships. There is none 
whatsoever in forty-five of the fifty-one tenant 
families. 

The school levels of the thirty-eight renter 
families are significant of the culture of this ten- 
ancy area. There are 103 people in these house- 
holds seven years old and over. Thirty-seven 
have reached only one or another of the first four 
grades ; ten got only as far as the fifth grade; nine 
got only into the sixth grade; and twenty-eight 
reached the seventh grade. Only nineteen or 
around a fifth of them all have ever had any ac- 
quaintance with high school subjects. For nearly 
exactly half of the renter households, school cul- 
ture may be said to stop on a fifth reader level. 
Eight people in these households have had only 
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one year of high school instruction, four reached 
the second high school grade, five dropped out 
in the third year, and only two were graduated. 
There is no member of any tenant household in 
all this area who ever went to college or ever 
received a college diploma. 

The record of the thirteen white cropper house- 
holds is even more significant. There are forty 
people in these families seven years old and over, 
but only five have ever gone beyond the first four 
grades of school. One got as far as the sixth 
grade, one as far as the seventh grade, and three 
got into the first year of high school subjects. 
For nine-tenths of the cropper families life stops 
on a fourth reader level. 

The country regions furnish three-fourths of 
the college professors and five-sixths of all the 
preachers of America, says Ashenhurst; but in 
North Carolina they are born and bred in the 
homes of farm owners, not in the homes of farm 
tenants. They may be exceptions, but they could 
not be brought to light by the research question- 
naires of Rev. J. M. Arnette, a Baptist minister 
applying for a doctorate degree from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. His conclusion is 
that the farm tenant homes of this state give no 
preachers to the churches of his faith, or so few 
as to be negligible in the total count of Baptist 
clergymen. We definitely know that farm ten- 
ancy raises the ratios of white illiteracy and low- 
ers the ratios of white church membership with 
fatal certainty in the South. Does it also blow 
out the light in the souls of our white tenants? 
If so, farm tenancy ought to probe to the quick 
of the intelligence and Christian conscience of 
church authorities and church members, for the 
sixty-three thousand white tenant households of 
North Carolina contain nearly one-fifth of the 
entire white population of the state. 

5. What Farm Tenants Read. The thirty- 
eight tenant households subscribe for newspapers 
and magazines, receive free public bulletins, and 
own books as follows: 

12 families subscribe for a country weekly each. 

12 families subscribe for a farm paper each. 


9 families subscribe for popular magazines, 14 in 
number, 


6 families subscribe for church papers, seven in 
number, 

5 families subscribe for a daily paper each. 

38 families have each a Bible and an almanac. 


0 families subscribe for children’s papers or maga- 
zines, 
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4 families receive the State Public Health Bulletin. 

0 families receive any other bulletins—from any state 
department, or any state college. 

13 families have all told 153 children’s books includ- 
ing school books. 

14 families have 38 religious books, mainly songbooks. 

3 families have 43 novels. 

34 families have 473 volumes of various other sorts, 
mail order catalogues, reports, old medical books, law 
books, etc., most of these in three families. 

0 families have any books on agriculture or country 
life. 

0 families borrow books from school or other public 


libraries. 

2 families have no books but the Bible, 

The bulk of the papers, magazines, books and 
bulletins are in the homes of thirteen tenants on 
family lands who have inherited the traditions of 
family culture in farm-owner homes. Seven self- 
help tenants and five croppers subscribe to news- 
papers and have a few books in their homes— 
one of these, a goodly number of books. Twenty- 
six or more than half of the fifty-one tenant 
homes are bare of books, papers, and magazines. 
The wonder is not that so few but that so many 
books, papers, and magazines reach these farm 
tenant homes. The 153 books for the children 
are the bright particular spot in these homes. 
One hundred and fifty-three children’s books 
would not long keep alive the sixty youngsters 
of reading ages in thirty-eight homes, but we 
dare say that they play a large part in making 
country life endurable. 

The country weekly leads the list of news- 
papers, here as everywhere else in the state, and 
advertisers may like to note this fact—that is, if 
they want to reach the people who have a mini- 
mum of pin money to spend. 


Church papers come fourth in the order of fre- 
quency, and the editors of church papers may like 
to note that fact. Farm tenants crave country 
weeklies, farm papers, and popular magazines 
more than they crave the religious journals of 
North Carolina. 

Aside from the Bible, the books in these homes 
are miscellaneous volumes, children’s books, 
novels, and religious books, named in a descend- 
ing order of numbers. No book on agriculture 
was found in any tenant home, and in one crop- 
per home no Bible. 

The state departments and the state institu- 
tions may like to note that aside from four homes 
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receiving the State Health Bulletins, they are 
reaching none of these tenant homes with official 
literature. If they have an idea that their exten- 


sion activities are covering North Carolina like . 


the dew, they are mistaken. There is an im- 
mense work for them all to do in field services 
to the people of the state. The homes of the 
white renters are beyond their efforts at present 
in this area; and even more the homes of the 
white croppers. ‘The chances are these facts 
are state-wide, and that the 317,000 people in 
white farm tenant homes are receiving no ben- 
efit or almost none from their extension efforts. 

6. Churches and Church Influences. Next to 
the home which is everywhere the strongest 
social group in country civilization, the country 
church stands out as the most important social 
institution—in this territory, in the state, and in 
the South in general. 


Eight churches of three denominations serve 
the 1700 white inhabitants of Balwin and Wil- 
liams townships. Seven have preaching once-a- 
month and usually in rotation. All but two of 
the preachers serving these eight churches are 
non-residents, living in other communities or 
counties. Only one preacher in the active min- 
istry and only one retired minister are living in 
this territory. 


As in Orange, the country church buildings evi- 
dence pride and care. All but one were painted 
once-upon-a-time. The window lights are in, the 
blinds are on, the interiors are swept and dusted, 
the buildings are locked between preaching 
events, the grounds and graveyards are in order, 
and are kept so by the memorial day clean-up 
that features the country church year in mid- 
state Carolina, or such is the general appear- 
ance of all but one of the country churches. The 
dwellings of a country region in mid-state North 
Carolina may look dilapidated, but not the coun- 
try church buildings as a rule. 


Preaching in the different churches makes 
every Sunday of the month a social occasion for 
all the people, and everybody or almost every- 
body goes to church. It is the event of the week. 
The great event of the year is the revival or 
protracted meeting when crops are laid-up in 
the fall and the whole countryside turns out. 
Unhappily these church-recruiting occasions 








often conflict in dates. The church that offers 
the greatest excitement draws the largest crowds. 
The indifferent and the openly irreligious come 
out to the church at protracted meeting times. 
Even the bootleggers fringe the outskirts of the 
crowds and not infrequently ply their trade 
within the curtilage of the churches. 

The rest of the year the households go to the 
church of their own faith on one Sunday; the 
other Sundays of the month they mingle with the 
congregations of other creeds, with a steadily 
decreasing sense of church differences. We'd 
all belong to one and the same church if it wasn’t 
for the preachers, said one farmer with a twinkle 
in his eye. The families of farm owners, renters 
and croppers meet and mingle on a common level 
on Sundays; they freely exchange invitations to 
the basket dinners of the family groups on the 
church grounds on big occasions; and on the 
whole in this area the country churches are uni- 
fying rather than separating social influences. 

Are these churches reaching and serving the 
tenants? This was the main inquiry of the 
church section of our survey schedule. The an- 
swer is, Yes, in the main—church attendance 
considered. 

It is the rule in this corner of Chatham for 
every family to hitch-up or crank-up and go to 
church on Sundays—to the church of its own 
faith on one Sunday of the month and to other 
churches within reach on other Sundays. Preach- 
ing is the event of the week. It is the one chance 
for social intercourse, for talk about crops and 
candidates by the men and about babies and 
household ailments by the women. It is the rule 
of every renter family of both types—the kins- 
man and the self-help tenants almost without 
exception. The farm-owning families attend 
church no better than the renters, and there are 
no discoverable class differences here or else- 
where in this tenancy area. 

But just as we expected, the thirteen white 
cropper families lag behind in church attendance. 
Four of these families or nearly a third of them 
all are habitually absent from church. No way 
to go, church too far away, no clothes, they say. 
In three families the fathers had the smell of 
corn whiskey on their breath when our surveyor 
talked with them, and the entire households were 
manifestly below the level of the neighborhood. 
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So much for church attendance. The Sunday 
school is another story. Of the fifty-one tenant 
families, thirteen go to church but not to Sunday 
school, four families more attend neither Sunday 
school nor church, and these four families are 
croppers. Thirty-four per cent of the renter 
households and seventy-nine per cent of the 
cropper households are not in Sunday school. 

The Sunday school which ought to be the 
strongest phase of religious organization is the 
weakest. Here as elsewhere it fails to reach the 
humbler homes—the homes of the croppers in 
particular. 

Tenant Church Membership. Turning from 
church attendance to church membership the 
tabulation is as follows: 

Ten years Non- Pet. 


oldand Church Church 

HOUSEHOLDS Occupants over members members 

25 Kinsman renters ........ 178 83 13 86 
13 Self-help renters ........ 71 50 8 84 
13 Creppett-ciciceccchocsst 72 40 24 40 


It will be noted that church membership in 
white tenant families in this territory is in direct 
ratio to property ownership, stable residence, and 
community identity. Here is the reason why 
three-fifths of the cropper households are out- 


has been termed “The human factor in 

American agriculture.” It believes that 
economic and social success should go hand in 
hand. Since February 1 it has taken on a more 
permanent aspect by calling to its aid a full time 
executive secretary. The association is engaged 
at the present time in a vigorous membership 
campaign for a thousand new members. 

Until the association has behind it more experi- 
ence and maturity it believes its function lies 
along three distinct lines. 

1. The need of bringing folks together for 
discussion, 

There are the farm folk who have the vision 
of the cultural life on the land. Then there are 
teachers, preachers, doctors, social workers, gov- 
ernment agents and other leaders in country life 


. HE American Country Life Association 
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side the church, and four-fifths of them outside 
the Sunday schools. The highest ratios of church 
membership are in renter households, and the 
lowest in cropper households: The renter house- 
holds are 22 to 24 points above the state average 
of church membership, and the cropper house- 
holds are 22 points below it. And it must not 
be forgotten that one of every ten people in these 
white cropper households, ten years old and over, 
is illiterate, and that nearly nine times out of ten 
his education ends with the fourth school grade. 
Here as elsewhere in the South a high illiteracy 
ratio in white tenancy areas means a low church 
membership ratio, for two reasons: first, it is 
embarrassing not to be able to read the hymns, 
and to sing with the rest of the congregation ; and 
second, illiterate white croppers have little or no 
money to put into the contribution boxes, and 
“where we kaint pay we don’t go,” as one renter 
expressed it. White farm tenancy in the South 
breeds poverty, poverty breeds illiteracy, and to- 
gether these three social conditions are deadly 
menaces to the country church. Besides, they 
remove beyond the reach of the church the very 
people who most need its ministrations, or so as 
a rule. 






service. They tell us there are now between 400 
and 500 professors and teachers in rural eco- 
nomics and rural social science. There are rep- 
resentatives of the agricultural press, agricultural 
departments, state and national, farm bankers 
and representatives of farmers’ organizations, all 
more or less related to farm life. There are 
other general organized movements for art, child 


- welfare, social hygiene, health, interpretation and 


execution of law, religion, in which departments 
implications of country life must be called out 
and groups inspired to consider the agrarian 
movement in their viewpoint. So there is not 
only a field for group discussion but a need for 
an annual conference in which many or all of 
these factors can find expression on the issues of 
country life. 

2. The task of publication of reports, findings 
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and papers is vital to the development of country 
life leadership in all departments of the move- 
ment. 

Three volumes of Proceedings of Country Life 
Conferences have already been published, i. e., 

a. Baltimore, Md., January 6-7, 1919. Theme, 
“Country Life Reconstruction.” 

b. Chicago, Ill., Noven. er 8-11, 1919. Theme, 
“Rural Health.” 

c. Springfield, Mass., October 16-19, 1920. 
Theme, “Rural Organization.” 

The proceedings of two other conferences are 
now being edited, i. e., New Orleans, November 
10-12, 1921, theme—“Village, Town and Open 
Country Relationships ;” and New York, Novem- 
ber 9-11, 1922, theme—“Educating the Rural 
Community.” 

The Country Life Bulletin, a monthly, is a new 
departure of the association in publication. It is 
an index of the country life, literature and 
achievements. The bulletin covers records of 
conventions, conferences, legislation, personali- 
ties, in fact information which is vital to the so- 
cial worker on the land. This in addition to the 
proceedings is a membership privilege. 

3. The field of rural social research. Here a 
research department with but one expert, with 
adequate help, can stimulate and produce results 
of national significance. The department could 
well afford to codperate with and codrdinate as 
far as possible the research work that is already 
going on in different geographical areas and on 
different subjects and could inspire studies and 
investigations that have not yet been undertaken. 

It commands the magnificent talent of scores 
of the ablest leaders in the field of rural social 
science in committee service on such subjects as: 

Rural Government and Legislation. 

Rural Organization. 

Country Planning. 

Teaching of Rural Sociology. 

Recreation and Social Life. 

Morals and Religion. 

Charities and Corrections. 

Communications. 
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Rural Leadership Training. 

Investigation of Rural Social Problems. 

Rural Education. 

Health and Sanitation. 

Homemaking. 

International Country Life Movement. 

Public Information. 

The A. C. L. A. is preparing for its Sixth An- 
nual Conference at St. Louis November 8-11, 
1923, the theme of which is “The Rural Home.” 
Steps are being taken to have at least 1,000 women 
present representing 1,000 rural counties, and to 
supplement this attendance with that of the rep- 
resentatives already referred to as vitally related 
to country life. The conference at St. Louis will 
without doubt comprehend as valuable material 
as anything that has been gotten together on the 
rural home because of the wide range of person- 
nel that will have been gotten together. Not only 
will papers be discussed, but plans are being made 
for an exhibit visualizing the rural homes of the 
more prosperous land owners, of the rancher and 
of the renter. Farm homes of a variety of agri- 
cultural interests are involved, such as those of 
the negro, the blue grass section, mountaineer 
wheat belt, corn belt, irrigation section, etc. Ex- 
hibits on child welfare, rural education, home 
gardening, etc., are contemplated. The confer- 
ence is to have the real human atmosphere and 
influence. One of the features of the conference, 
it is hoped, will be a rural drama in one of the 
city theatres by a large company of players who 
come direct from the soil. Furthermore, plans 
are under way to secure codperation of leaders 
from other nations bringing to bear the inter- 
national point of view of rural home life and the 
best there is of it. It contemplates representatives 
from Belgium, England, Denmark and other 
countries. 

In the A. C. L. A. there will be opportunity of 
nation-wide fellowship by those folks of vision 
on the land, of rural minded people everywhere 
who believe in enrichment and contentment of 
rural life. With this national fellowship the 
association expects to weld the bond of inter- 
national fellowship with other agrarian move- 
ments. 
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Contributions to this Department will in- |§ 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original |¢) 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and |5 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, |B 
working programs, conferences and meet- |E 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- i§ 








pect of the field; (3) special results of |F 
study and research. E 


HUMAN NATURE AND SCIENCE IN CITY GOVERNMENT* 


Cuartes E. MerrRIAM 


r ] “HE question may appropriately be raised, 
to what extent is science found in the 
management of the city’s affairs and in 

what directions is the tendency strongest toward 

the establishment of more scientific methods. In 
some quarters the thought of any science at all in 
the city hall might be a subject of humor, but 
there is a serious foundation for the examination 
of the scientific activities of the municipality. 

The inquiry into the ways and means of increas- 

ing the scientific spirit and practice is of the very 

greatest importance in any study of city gov- 
ernment, 

In the health department, in the engineering 
branches of the service, in the educational system, 
there are developments of scientific technique 
and tendency. There is a large amount of ap- 
plied science, especially of medicine and me- 
chanics, and there is even a small amount of what 
might might fairly be called scientific research 
under way. In the bridge division of Chicago a 
special type of city bridge was invented and 
made the city’s style of bridge; in the health de- 
partment there are frequent illustrations of the 
discovery of new facts and truths in the course 
of the city’s tests and treatments. No summary 
of these has ever been made, yet if they were 
all gathered together they would make a con- 
siderable contribution to the store of human 
knowledge.! In branches where the professional 
spirit prevails in medicine and engineering, there 
is often room for experimentation on a scale not 
possible for private persons, and in the course of 
this work much that is valuable is found. To an 


*See the notable survey made for the National Research 


Council in the field of state government by Dr. Leonard D. 

White, Research Agencies in the Government of Illinois. : 
1This article is based chiefly but not wholly on the writer’s 

practical experience and contacts with the government of Chicago. 


increasing degree the personnel of the city’s force 
is composed of professionally trained men, and 
in like degree comes the tendency toward scien- 
tific analysis and conclusion.? 

The law department is also made up of pro- 
fessionally trained men, but they are appointed 
and removed on a party basis with few excep- 
tions and do not develop the same traits as in 
the departments where service is based upon the 
merit system and where employment is far more 
continuous. A lawyer who has been in the em- 
ploy of the city for ten years is a marked man, 
but the engineer or the physician in the public 
employ for that period is not uncommonly found. 
There would be more of them except for the fact 
that they are often drawn away into private em- 
ployment by the larger rewards there offered. In 
the finance department there will be found many 
trained accountants, and many advances may be 
made in the direction of cost accounting, with 
the accompanying opportunities for close analysis, 
even if not strictly scientific in its method. In 
the civil service commission of Chicago while 
the efficiency division was in operation there were 
many scientific researches in the personnel side 
of the city’s work. For example careful studies 
were made on a time and motion basis of the 
work of street sweepers with a view to saving 
their time and effort. It seems likely that many 
useful discoveries and inventions might be made 
in personnel research. 

My own efforts to establish intelligent methods 
in city affairs were probably unnoticed by most 
people, who were more concerned with the sound 
and fury of controversy, but they were carried 

2See my_article on “The Next Step in the Organization of 


gana Research” in National Municipal Review, September, 
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on constantly. In all the important work of the 
council committees, I constantly urged the em- 
ployment of the most highly skilled experts to be 
found. In the commission on city expenditures, 
in the crime commission, in the waste commis- 
sion, in the railway terminals problem, we used 
the very best material to be found, and their 
recommendations were usually followed. Prac- 
tically no important project was considered with- 
out calling in the experts, not only of the depart- 


- ment, but the most scientific authorities available. 


For many years this was the settled policy of the 
city, and essentially sound and fruitful of results. 
It was not brought about without a struggle, for 
there was constant opposition to the experts and 
persistent efforts were made to dislodge them. 
This opposition was specially violent if it was pro- 
posed to bring into a case anyone who was not a 
resident of the city. But in time the economy of 
obtaining the best information or experience on 
the subject, no matter where it came from; was 
generally apparent, and it was seen that the 
amateurs, not the experts, were the luxuries. 

In addition to this I aided in the establishment 
of the Municipal Reference Library—originally 
fostered by Alderman Foreman. This was an in- 
formation collecting and analyzing agency for 
the use of the aldermen and the officials, and of 
course for the citizen who cared to avail him- 
self of its advantages. In time a mass of very 
valuable material was collected and was at hand 
for use in legislation and administration. Ordi- 
nances and practices of other cities, their reports 
and documents were ready for use, and were often 
used. I will not say that all of the aldermen spent 
their spare time in this library but some of them 
went there often and in the long run almost 
everyone at some time or other. A capable man, 
Mr. Frederick Rex, was in charge of this work, 
and his industry and tact made him a very valu- 
able servant of the city. 

The Department of Public Service was de- 
signed to establish definite standards of service 
and to provide means for ascertaining whether 
these standards were actually carried out and for 
enforcing them uniformly. The scientific equip- 
ment for this purpose was provided and would 
probably have been effective but at the same time 
the State Utilities Commission was created with 


larger legal powers, although at the outset with 
far less equipment. This new body served to 
confuse the situation, and prevent the establish- 
ment of an expert local body for the intelligent 
handling of the public utility services. The actual 
observation of traction service, gas service and 
that of the telephone and electric lighting com- 
panies was entirely feasible, and could readily 
have been carried out by the municipality. With 
the rise of the state commission, however, this 
branch of the service became more or less of a 
roosting place for political experts, interested in 
the observation of other operations than those of 
the utilities, and of other standards than the 
scientific. 

I made a further effort to introduce intelli- 
gence in the treatment of a public problem in the 
introduction of a resolution of a commission for 
a comprehensive survey of the liquor industry in 
Chicago. So far as I know this was the only 
effort of this kind made in the long struggle be- 
tween wets and drys in this country. My pur- 
pose was to make a thoroughly impartial and ob- 
jective study of the liquor enterprise, and to use 
this as a basis for constructive recommendations, 
based on a body of actual facts such as had never 
been assembled before. In this case, however, 
neither wets nor drys were favorable to the enter- 
prise, and the outcome was a wet commission 
which made a one-sided inquiry and brought in 
a report which was pigeonholed. Even this re- 
port, biassed as it was, contained many facts 
never brought to light before. The truth was 
that the struggle between the opposing interests 
was too bitter to be brought to the test of ob- 
jective inquiry by either side. Propaganda and 
prejudice took the place of calm investigation 
and rational conclusion. 

On a larger scale, I endeavored to establish 
the Department of Public Welfare as an agency 
for social investigation of a permanent character. 
If actually used as intended, this might have be- 
come a notable center of genuine municipal re- 
search, and have been a source of invention and 
discovery in the field of social science, or at least 
in the field of political prudence. My efforts and 
the results in this case have already been detailed 
elsewhere, and there is no need of repeating them 
here. I can merely reémpHasize my disappoint- 
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ment of the failure to establish this means of 
scientific inquiry into what I regarded as the 
basic problems of city government. 

It was my privilege to assist in the formation 
of the Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency and 
of the Efficiency Division in the Civil Service 
Commission, later transferred to the Finance 
Committee. In both of these organizations the 
accurate observation of governmental action, the 
analysis of the processes and the development of 
conclusions from them, were emphasized; and 
both of them tended to place the study of gov- 
ernment upon a higher plane than ever before. 
A considerable part of their work was genuine 
political research of the most illuminating char- 
acter, another part was rather the assembly of 
the political judgment or prudence of the com- 
munity, and another part especially in the case of 
the bureau was essentially public education. But 
in each instance they represented a high level of 
intelligent treatment of municipal affairs. In 
both there are large possibilities of municipal 
science. They use the method of careful ob- 
servation and analysis which has been so effec- 
tive in many other branches of human inquiry, 
and wherever possible they employ the quantita- 
tive method of measuring the facts they are deal- 
ing with. The statistician, the accountant, the 
observer-investigator. have an important part in 
their inquiries. 

The earlier method of inquiry into the affairs 
of an office was usually that of gathering up 
rumors or leads in regard to scandal and cor- 
ruption, and of following them through as far 
as possible and massing them together either for 
purposes of criminal action or for the effect of 
publicity. This plan, originally adopted in the 
Tweed investigation, has been followed in many 
instances in this country, and it cannot be denied 
that it has produced good result: in many places. 
But the discovery of the causes of corruption 
and the reorganization of the system under which 
it is produced, are likely tc be more effective in 
the long run, by the difference between criminal 
law and scientific efficiency. By way of illus- 
tration, to keep licenses and license tags. loosely 
in a drawer open to many employees is almost in- 
ducement to crime, and no matter how many are 
punished the offense is likely to recur, whereas a 





® See the extended reports of these bodies upon specific topics 
of municipal government. 
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system of accounting for them will be likely to 
produce a permanent effect. It is important to 
discipline an individual for inactivity in a given 
office, but still more effective to establish a stand- 
ard for a fair day’s work, and hold to it. It is 
important at times to hold the terrors of the law 
over the guilty, but still more important to build 
up the morale of the working force, to foster a 
sense of pride in the work, and cultivate the 
creative possibilities in the way of invention and 
discovery of new methods and contrivances that 
are to be found in every live American working 
force. In my experience the best suggestions 
given in regard to improvements almost always 
came from those in practical contact with the 
work. These ideas are often disregarded or sup- 
pressed by the political authorities for various 
reasons, but under more favorable conditions they 
would be utilized for the benefit of the service. 
To suppose that permanent efficiency and creative 
work can be developed by the clumsy hands of 
the criminal law is absurdly naive. Even if the 
criminal law were modernized this would be im- 
possible, but with our outworn system to expect 
efficiency in this process is nothing short of 
fantastic. 


The criminal trials of crooks and boodlers are 
intensely dramatic and produce their effect in 
terrorism and in the awakening of the public in- 
terest and morale, but the quiet study of the 
ways and means of increasing the productive 
power of the city’s staff is much more fruitful 
of results in the long run, if intelligently and 
fairly done. For one man who may be placed 
behind the bars, there are a hundred who may 
be made more useful servants of their city. 


In all of the inquiries which I conducted or in 
which I was interested, this was the prevalent 
point of view. The spectacular features of our 
work were those to which the press and probably 
the public gave greatest attention, but they were 
not the most essential. One is news and the other 
is not. If the amount expended in prosecuting 
grafters were expended in offering rewards to 
municipal employees for unusual services, for 
improvements, and betterments in the service, 
would we lose or gain by the transaction? I do 
not know, but much might be said for the latter 
method. If all violators of the law were uni- 


formly punished, speedily and justly as the law 
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knows justice, there would be much more merit 
in the criminal process, but it is a matter of 
common observation that only the occasional 
grafter is punished and that the rest escape scott 
free. It is as if the pack turned and fell upon 
one of its number—more of a mob phenomenon 
than a process of high justice. 

However, I am not contending for the non- 
user of the criminal law. It has its uses. But I 
am endeavoring to show the superior significance 
of the scientific process of intelligent manage- 
ment of municipal services to which relatively 
little attention has thus far been given. 

It is commonly assumed that ignorance holds 
full sway in the city hall, but this is not my ex- 
perience. I found in almost all cases where in- 
format a, intelligence, prudence, science were 
arrayed against ignorance and prejudice, that the 
latter were vanquished—that is if they were sup- 
ported by the intelligence of the community, and 
often even without that. Thus when a milk 
ordinance was fought with great cunning by bogus 
experts, they were routed; when a sham method 
of garbage disposal was presented, it was put 
aside; when ill-matured traction plans were put 
forward, they were rejected. My observation is 
that the alderman has as healthy a regard for the 
facts as the average man he represents, and his 
attitude toward intelligence and science is no dif- 
ferent from that of the rest of the community. 
Time after time the psychopathic laboratory was 
assailed by those who did not know what it was 
designed to do, even by lawyers and sometimes 
by judges, but the aldermen always sustained the 
appropriation when they were given an oppor- 
tunity to understand what was being done and 
how. 

The intelligence of the community seldom fails 
to register a result, and organized prudence al- 
most always succeeds. It is when the intelli- 
gence of the community is divided against itself 
that failure is the outcome, as is often the case 
in our common affairs. In a struggle for power 
or advantage between groups, the intelligences 
of the competitors are arrayed against each other, 
and the result may be public confusion, and a 
solution by superior force rather than by reason 
—the tower of Babel over again with confusion 
of many tongues. 


But there are some who say that God never 


intended that men or cities should be governed 


by reason, but that the blind struggle between 
blind forces is the only way. I am constantly re- 
minded that emotions, instincts, interests, pre- 
judices, loves and hatreds govern rather than in- 
telligence and reason, and that they always have 
and always must rule; and that the efforts to in- 
troduce intelligence into the problem are futile. 
Perhaps this is so, but it is difficult to trust the 
rational demonstration that all rational demonstra- 
tions are irrational. It is like a man telling you 
that he cannot talk. Because “forces” are “blind” 
we do not abandon the effort in physics to under- 
stand and adapt them, or in education to study 
them and codrdinate them. The basic forces in 
cities are not different from any others, and they 
may be better understood and better organized 
and more intelligently directed. Those who 
undertake the organization of corporations or 
unions, or factories, do not fold their hands and 
declare that the “blind” forces with which they 
deal are unmanageable and that they can merely 
drift. They do not despair of emotions, feelings, 
likes and dislikes; on the contrary they study, 
adapt and control them within limits; they organ- 
ize intelligently. Otherwise we should still be 
living in caves. Human nature is the great fac- 
tor in city government, but it is possible to under- 
stand human nature better, and intelligence is a 
part of human nature. I know of no more deadly 
enemy of municipal advance than the over-soph- 
isticated, or weary-cynical, or perhaps selfish 
spirit that blocks all efforts at intelligent codrdi- 
nation of human aptitudes with the phrase 
“human nature.” In most cases it will be found 
to be, when analyzed, either a cunning plea to 
protect some selfish interest better obscured by 
“human nature,” or an evidence of nervous weari- 
ness with the human struggle. It is just as 
“human” to have good housing as to have slums; 
just as “human” to have a city plan as to follow 
cowpaths made by bovine nature ; just as “human” 
to organize schools as to allow children to run at 
large; just as “human” to organize recreation as 
to operate commercialized vice and profit by it; 
just as “human” to apply science to human affairs 
as to employ ignorance and prejudice. 
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result of an accident. It is, rather, a 

carefully formulated scheme of city gov- 
ernment through which the maximum amount of 
public service is secured for a minimum expendi- 
ture. It had its origin by virtue of the growing 
necessity for a business-like administration which 
exists in practically every municipality in the 
United States. 

Realizing this necessity, the mayor and council 
of Staunton, Virginia, in January, 1908, passed 
an ordinance creating the position of city man- 
ager. Mr. C. E. Ashburner was employed as the 
first manager and he was made responsible for 
the administration of the city’s affairs. He was 
given power to select all the subordinate adminis- 
trative officials, and make all necessary purchases 
provided for in the appropriation of ordinances 
passed by the council. At no time has there been 
any doubt among the citizens as to the advantage 
of this plan over the old form of city govern- 
ment. They indorsed it in 1920 by adopting a 
charter which made it a permanent method of 
government for their city. 

Although this new system of government was 
very successful in Staunton, its merits did not 
become generally known until in 1910 a charter 
was prepared for Lockport, New York, embody- 
ing this new principle of expert administrative 
service. The voters considered the charter, but 
rejected it by a small majority, because they were 
not sufficiently well informed of its merits. This 
rejection did not retard the progress of the plan, 
however, as the charter although not adopted, was 
studied with interest by men and women through- 
out the United States who realized the inefficiency 
of existing forms of city government. 

The commission-manager plan was not put into 
operation at once by any other city, although the 
principles underlying the plan were endorsed by 
many students of political science and civic or- 
ganizations. The citizens of Sumter, South Caro- 
lina, were the first to adopt a charter providing 
the commission-manager plan. This was in 1913. 
At the present time there are 310 cities which 
are now operating under the plan or have adopted 
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THE NEW STANDARD FOR MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


Joun G. Stutz 


it. These range in size from McCracken, Kansas, 
with a population of 490 to Cleveland, Ohio, with 
800,000. 

Only three cities have abandoned the plan by 
vote of the people, which is evidence that it is a 
satisfactory solution of the old reiterated muni- 
cipal problem ; securing sufficient public service at 
a price the citizens can afford to pay. 

Here it may be well to suggest some of the 
outstanding merits of this scheme of government, 
which have won for it such extensive recognition 
and approval. 

First, a commission or council is elected at 
large to represent the interests of all the people 
in formulating the policies of the city. The com- 
missioners, three to ten in number, select a chair- 
man who acts as mayor and official representative 
of the city. Each commissioner is equally inter- 
ested in the welfare of every ward in the city and 
the service of every administrative department. 
By its very nature the position of commissioner 
offers no political inducements. There are no 
large salaries, no possibilities of patronage or 
favors as the only appointment which the council 
makes is that of a responsible non-political city 
administrator. Further, it has generally been the 
policy to appoint an outside man to the position, 
who has no knowledge of local political situations. 
The commissioners are certain to be men inter- 
ested in the highest welfare of the city. Other- 
wise they could have no reason for wanting the 
position. Experience has proved that the com- 
mission-manager cities have the best of municipal 
legislation. 

Second, it has brought a high grade of execu- 
tive ability to the municipal field. Persons are 
attracted to the profession of city management 
because of its permanency. It has opened a way 
to a career for which men and women may train 
themselves. No such career can be offered in 
any other existing form of city government, for 
as parties gain or lose control, all the various city 
employees come and go. City managers are ap- 
pointed on the basis of executive ability and 
knowledge of city administration. Their tenure 
of office depends upon service rendered. As a 
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rule, the longer they stay the better they are liked 
and the larger salary the city can afford and does 
pay them. There have been more than sixty pro- 
motions from a small city to a larger one, each 
time at an increased salary. Chas. E. Ashburner 
and several of the older city managers are now 
serving in their fourth city. This indicates the 
possibilities in this profession. But the advantage 
is not wholly on the side of the administrators, 
for the cities can always call city managers who 
have made a success in other cities to manage 
their city affairs. This is one of the biggest fac- 
tors in the progress of the city manager move- 
ment and one does not have to be an optimist to 
see that professional city managers will play an 
important part in the improvement of city ad- 
ministration. 

Third, the city manager selects the heads of 
the various administrative departments on the 
basis of ability. These department heads and 
other subordinate employees hold office and are 
promoted in the municipal service according to 
their merits. This enables the manager to select 
and train a competent corps of men and women 
who administer the details of the city’s affairs. 
The scheme is not only sound in theory, but it 


has proved to be very practical in giving adequate 
and economical service. Men trained in these 
subordinate positions are now becoming success- 
ful city managers. 

The purpose of city administration is not the 
accumulation of wealth and payment of cash divi- 
dends to stockholders. It should pay its divi- 
dends in service to the citizens, turning any sur- 
plus back into the capital of municipal enterprise. 
Every man, woman and child should be made to 
feel an interest in the government and they will 
do so if it is conducted in a manner which will 
reach them all. 

Citizens of hundreds of cities, growing weary 
of poor municipal service, mounting expenses and 
annual deficits, are comparing their condition 
with that of their neighboring city manager cities, 
where the citizens receive satisfactory service on 
a “pay as you go” basis. No thinking person 
can or will remain blind to such facts. They see 
in the commission-manager plan the solution for 
their problem. In this way, because of its recog- 
nized success, in setting a high standard of muni- 
cipal service, it is becoming a pace setter in the 
movement for better city government. 
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The Work of Women’s 
Organizations 
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HAT if the social power of two 
million members of the General Feder- 


ation of Women’s Clubs may become 
the determining force in the readjustment of 
our society? What if this great body of 
women, trained long in the arts of home mak- 
ing and social relationships shall become trained 
also in the ways of social work? What if 
they extend the skill and devotion with which 
they have administered households and families 
into the civic housekeeping of the community 
and the federation of families? What if they 
rise to larger social emergencies fraught with 
modern social change, as they have always met 
crises, tension, limitations in the long road of 
experience in domestic and specialized social 
fields? What if they bridge over, for the whole 
group of women everywhere, the greater dis- 
tances and expanses over which the readjust- 
ment of life and labor as between men and 
women must traverse? These questions are al- 
ready being answered. For there is a great 
determining force being exerted today; there is 
a desire, as well as need, for the work of wom- 
en’s organized groups, to become versed in the 
principles and methods underlying social work; 
women have extended to an astonishing degree 
the four walls of their homes to the four walls 
of the human family abode, and as are the chil- 
dren of the home, so are the children of men 
everywhere; emergencies are being met in a 
larger way than ever before; and the bridge 
made necessary by general social change and the 
industrial revolution is ‘being builded perhaps 
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THE SOCIAL PROGRAM OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


ONE INDEX OF FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Lucetta C. CHASE 


Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, pr , and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 
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better than we know. The story of the social 
porgram of the General Federation, however, 
simply told, is all too little known, and may well 
become an object lesson in the modern task of 
social readjustment, as well as a challenge to still 
greater efforts, well-grounded in fundamental 
processes. 

Before the days of 1866 women must have 
been a great joy and comfort to the stand pat 
anti-feminist of those days. She wove and spun, 
baked and brewed, sewed, dripped candles, 
nursed and taught her children and stayed at 
home. What else could she do with all the mate- 
rial things of life depending upon her? But at 
about that time men with their labor-saving ma- 
chines for spinning, weaving, sewing, and manu- 
facturing took the industries out of the home. 
The school took her children and she was left 
for the first time in her history with leisure— 
leisure in which to think and act. What was she 
to do then? Some women followed the indus- 
tries and went into the factories to earn their 
living, some merely sat in their beautiful homes 
and were content, while others, women who real- 
ized that with leisure comes responsibility were 
the founders of the Women’s Club Movement. 

In 1868 the first social program was written 
by the first Women’s Club—the Sorosis Club of 
New York. This club stated in its articles of 
corporation “that the society was founded for 
the promotion of useful relations among women, 
the discussion of principles which promised to 
exert a salutary effect upon women and on so- 
ciety, and the establishment of an order which 
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should render women helpful to each other and 
actively benevolent to the world.” The organ- 
ization of this club clearly had in mind the organ- 
ization of a body of social workers who should 
make better conditions on every hand. 

At the call of the Sorosis in 1899, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was organized. 
At the meeting there were 63 delegates repre- 
senting 17 states. Thirty-two years later at the 
sixteenth Biennial held at Chautauqua 50 states 
with over 13,000 clubs held membership in the 
Federation, and the dues from these clubs for 
the biennial period of 1920-22 were over fifty 
million dollars. At the time of this meeting at 


Chautauqua Pullman cars all over the country 
carried on their menu cards this inscription: 
“General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Membership 2,000,000. A group of organ- 
ized women in every community who can be 
depended upon to promote movements look- 
ing toward the betterment of life.” 


A discussion of “Social Programs” as a mat- 
ter of fact, will cover practically the whole work 
of the Federation. Almost every one of the 
seven departments extends over a wide range of 
activities of social importance. Perhaps the De- 
partment of Public Welfare deals more exclu- 
sively with social problems, and in discussing its 
divisions and aims, we shall get at the heart of 


the social program. 
‘ 


I. DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic WELFARE 


This department is only two years old, but it 
has laid out for itself an amazing amount of 
work and has actually accomplished a great deal. 
At the beginning the chairman adopted a policy 
with three fundamentals: 

1. Recognizant of the fact that to secure the 
desired results a. close co-operation must be as- 
sumed with existing federal, state and local gov- 
ernment authorities, and national agencies work- 
ing for the common cause. 

2. That a Public Welfare Machine modeled 
after the General Federation organization must 
be built up in State Federations. 

3. That the undertaking of a comparatively 
few things of prime importance was more es- 
sential than of many tasks to be partially 
completed. 


1. Division of Child Labor. Mrs. Ira Couch 
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Wood in her report at the 1922 Biennial says 
that one cannot but feel that a splendid begin- 
ning has been made toward an effective union of 
the club women of this country in behalf of the 
nation’s children. “Club members have de- 
veloped a new sense of responsibility for con- 
ditions in their communities which menace the 
lives and happiness of children and have insti- 
tuted remedies for such conditions.” The first 
part of the program of the Child Welfare Divi- 
sion, the passage of the Sheppard-Towner Bill 
for the protection of maternity and infancy was 
accomplished in 1921. It is now the duty of 
the women in each state to see that adequate 
programs are developed for the expenditure of 
the Federal and State appropriations under the 
act. Reports from various states show that the 
club women recognize the benefits to mothers 
and children through this legislation and it is 
hoped that they will be appointed on all state 
boards created under this act and appointed on 
the advisory committees. The second part of 
this program is directed toward Universal Child 
Health, and the watch word “Know Your Own 
Children” is suggested. Efforts toward solving 
this problem have been increasingly successful 
during the years 1921-23. Progress is shown by 
the establishment of nursing service, promoting 
of health centers, weighing and measuring of 
school children, nutrition classes, milk service in 
schools, measures for the ‘benefit of children 
handicapped both physically and mentally. In 
her report at the 1922 Biennial, Miss Murphy 
said “The keynote of real genuine work in be- 
half of children is an understanding of condi- 
tions.” Regarding the third part of the Child 
Welfare Program, the Abolition of Child Labor 
—Miss Murphy says that since the Federal Child 
Labor Law has been declared unconstituticnal 
that there are two possible lines of activity open 
to Club Women. First—to urge the need of a 
Federal minimum, which shall at least give pro- 
tection to children in states that are unprogres- 
sive in child labor legislation. Second—to work 
in their individual states for improvement in the 
provision of the existing child labor laws, mak- 
ing available better educational possibilities, and 
protection against conditions harmful to children. 

2. Division of Health. The Division of 
Health realizes the importance of Health Edu- 














cation, for both public and personal health. It 
is working first for a correlation and centraliza- 
tion of the various health activities, either in a 
Federal Department of Health or in a distinct 
sub-division of a Department of Public Welfare. 
The establishment of full time health officers, 
full time nurses and sanitary inspectors and 
backed by club women. Anti-tuberculosis com- 
mittees are working toward educational and pre- 
ventive measures, 

Co-operation with the Woman’s Foundation for 
Health is one of the aims of this division. The 
Foundation was founded in 1919 for the pur- 
poses of correlating the health activities of the 
leading national women’s organizations for the 
purpose of emphasizing personal health, and 
eliminating faulty health habits of daily living. 
Every woman has a two-fold responsibility—her 
own health and a share in health education for 
women and girls. 

The General Federation has helped: 

1, To create a new constructive conception of health. 

2. To stress the value of a personal inventory. of 

health reached through a health examination. 


3. In the campaign for correct posture and approved 
shoes. 


The committee on Occupational Therophy deals 
with the ex-service men, the management of sani- 
toria for care of the tubercular, with the large 
body of persons suffering from mental diseases 
and with cases of convalescence of “home bound” 
invalids. 

One important work that the committee on 
Social Hygiene is doing is that of organizing and 
making possible Social Hygiene Institutes held 
by the U. S. Public Health Service and the inter- 
departmental Social Hygiene Board. These in- 
stitutes have resulted in the formation of large 
study groups, pledged to inform themselves on 
the various phases of the Social Hygiene pro- 
gram and to carry on the social and protection 
work in their various communities. Public 
Health nursing is being promoted by this divi- 
sion and its growth and development has been 
gratifying. 

3. Division of Industrial and Social Condi- 
tions. This division works through four com- 
mittees. The first comeuittee that of fire preven- 
tion has an important work to do in spreading 
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proper education regarding fire hazards and fire 
safety, chiefly concerning schools, hospitals, asy- 
lums, penal institutions, homes for the aged and 
private homes. 

The Committee on Industrial and Business 
Relations is rather new, but has been working 
with a slogan of “No stoppage of work on Pub- 
lic Utilities.” It urges club women to concen- 
trate their attention on four methods of better- 
ing industrial and social conditions in America, 
namely : 


1. Getting the world back to work. 

2. Improve working conditions of women. 
3. Abolish Anti-American spirit. 

4. Co-ordinate Industrial Forces. 


The application of modern scientific methods 
to the care and training of prisoners and delin- 
quent children is the result desired by the com- 
mittee on Institutional Relations. For two years 
club women have been urged specially to center 
their work on institutions for delinquent women 
and girls. “When we trace the development of 
separate institutions for women and children” 
Miss Jeffray said in her Biennal report “we find 
that in practically every instance such institu- 
tions are the direct result of the unsparing ef- 
forts of club women. Reform schools for boys 
have also received attention and the old adage 
‘clean up your jails’ has been superseded by ‘get 
rid of your jails.’ ” 

The Committee on Indian Welfare was formed 
two years ago and has interested itself with the 
health and education situation of the Indian, in 
marketing products of the Indian tribes, in secur- 
ing harmonious relations between guardian and 
ward, and in a legislative program. This com- 
mittee has the hearty co-operation of the Indian 
office and the Department of the Interior. For 
the first time since President Lincoln’s day a 
delegation of Pueblo Indians came to Washing- 
ton in February to defend their land claims. 
They were accompanied by John Collier as a rep- 
resentative of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


II. DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


The program of this department is of marked 
social value. Every club is asked to undertake 
four tasks: 
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1. Make a survey of the number of members voting 
at the last general election, reporting findings to 
state chairmen. 

Hold annually a citizenship school. 

Have two club members present whenever the 
naturalization court admits men and women of 
foreign birth to U. S. citizenship. 

4. Celebrate July 4 as Citizenship Day. 


1. The Division of Americdnization has 
stressed, first, interest in the foreign-born woman 
which shall include not only personal friendli- 
ness, but practical assistance in learning English 
and in solving the problems of home-making in 
a new land; second—courses in citizenship for 
men who are about to take out final naturaliza- 
tion papers, the presence of club women in natu- 
ralizating courts and a reception to welcome the 


we 


new citizens when their papers are presented; . 


third—participation of the foreign born in the 
celebration of Citizenship Day. Clubs are asked 
to study the immigration problem. 

2. The Division of Training in Citizenship 
has the slogan “Every family qualified to vote, 
and voting,” and asks that local clubs for citizen- 
ship classes for the study of national and state 
constitutions, town and county government with 
special attention to questions of taxation, be 
fortned. 

3. The Division of Community Service works 
for friendly codperation with the ex-service men, 
for community recreation, celebration of the 
nation’s great days, open forums for friendly dis- 
cussion of public questions, the Red Cross, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, playgrounds, rest rooms, baby 
clinics, care of indigent and crippled children, 
supervision of playgrounds and dance halls, and 
many other objects vital to the life of the com- 


‘munity. 


4. Moving Pictures. For two years the gen- 
eral federation has worked to raise the standard 
of motion pictures. Censorship was the first de- 
velopment advanced by the Division of Motion 
Pictures and “agitation of this question aroused 
the nation to the necessity for improvement and 
convinced the producers that the American public 
had ideals which it would not see destroyed. 
Censorship is, however, only a means to an end, 
and that end is the production of pictures which 
do not need censorship.” Mrs. Wood Allen 
Chapman states also in her biennial report that 
to the end the federation believes in codperating 
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with both the exhibitors and the producers, work- 
ing locally to raise the standards of pictures 
shown and in making the production of good films 
financially profitable. Lists of films are sent out 
by this division in mnothly bulletins; lists of new 
releases approved by the reviewing committee, 
lists for special occasions such as children’s mati- 
nees, lists on certain subjects such as American- 
ization, health, etc., and lists of educational films. 
Club women are asked to “encourage the fit and 
discourage the unfit.” 


III. DEPARTMENT oF APPLIED EDUCATION 


1. The Division of Illiteracy and of Rural 
Education are doing much work of a social nature. 
The latter division suggests methods of county 
codperation in working for more adequate sup- 
port, better payment and living conditions for 
teachers, and the use of school buildings for com- 
munity use. 

2. The Division of Home Economics empha- 
sizes the need for better trained home makers, 
and need for opportunities for women to become 
better trained. It urges women to study con- 
ditions of home economics, teaching and needs in 
local communities, in counties and in cities so 
that with this knowledge for a background they 
make work for a wider distribution of oppor- 
tunities for training women for home making and 
motherhood. 

3. Home Demonstration Work. The federa- 
tion considers the work of the home demonstrat- 
ing agent so important that it is made the subject 
of a special division whose hopes are to see “a 
home demonstrating agent in each county.” 
Those counties which have had these agents for 
some time will testify to the great value of this 
force in rural life. 

4. The Division on Conservation of Natural 
Resources seeks to develop an appreciative under- 
standing of the nation’s natural resources and 
when necessary to secure their intelligent con- 
servation. It works against the desecration of 
national parks and monuments by commercial 
water power and irrigation interests, and it urges 
a national forest policy of protection and devel- 
opment, of natural state, and privately owned 
forests-—urges a graded system of study of na- 
ture and natural resources in public schools and 
reclamation of waste lands. It also endeavors 
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to promote legislation for a national system of 
highways, plant memorial trees along highways 
and to secure state laws prohibiting advertising 
signs along highways. 


IV. DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Department of International Relations 
passed at the biennial in 1922 the following reso- 
lution which shows clearly whither the minds of 
the women of America are tending: 

Whereas—The government of the United States has 
recently taken most important steps looking toward the 
substitution of conference methods for the method of 
armed force, 

And Whereas—We believe that war is the supreme 
folly of the earth, out of which the world must be 
educated and that the only redeeming feature of war is 
in the personal heroism which thus creates martyrs to a 
tragic mistake. 

Therefore be is resolved, that the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs use its energies to educate its own 
people to efficient leadership in the world movement, 
for the settlement of international difficulties by law, 
by reason and by mutual understanding, rather than by 
the brutalities of war; 

That it will use special efforts to create among the 
women of all nations the friendliness and respect which 
are the only sure guaranties of peace; 

And that it urges the education of children toward 
an understanding of the relations of American ideals 
toward our obligations to the entire world, and a teach- 
ing of history in terms of human achievement rather 
than in terms of war. 


V. DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE ArTS 


1. The Division of Art in the department has 
numerous illustrated lectures dealing with the so- 
cial side of art. Art in the home—art in the 
garden—interior decoration—how can American 
cities be improved? and several other helpful 
subjects. 

2. The Division of Music expresses the social 
aims in the desire to “make good music popular 
and popular music good, and to ‘Hear America 
First’.” “During the war we found that music 
was a force, not an adjunct,” said Mrs. Obern- 
dorfer at the biennial. After the disorganization 
that followed war, the type of music known as 
jazz swept over the world and the influence of 
the federation was asked by the dancing masters 
of America in combatting the evil influence of 
the demoralizing type of music. The National 
Association of Music Publishers also asked the 
support of the federation in helping them to stop 
the sale of all vulgar songs in America. This 
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division also stresses the value of music in public 
institutions and tries to secure good music in mo- 
tion picture theatres and dance halls. 


VI. DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION 


In looking over the work outlined by the de- 
partment of legislation one is impressed by the 
fact that of the thirteen bills which the general 
federation endorsed at the 1922 biennial, nine 
may be considered primarily in the field of social 
legislation. They are bills to provide for: 

1. Uniform marriage and divorce laws. 

2. Federal amendment—giving congress power to pass 
child labor law. 

3. Enforcement of the 18th amendment. 

4. State laws permitting establishment of kinder- 
gartens on petition. 

5. The Towner-Sterling bill for creating a depart- 
ment of education. 

6. Regulation of biilboards. 

7. Regulation for honest labelling of clothing and 


cloth. 
8. A non-political commission to examine and make 


recommendations covering questions of immigration and 
naturalization of aliens. 
9. Independent citizenship for married women. 


A final question is in order: How will the next 
fifty years of progress in the work of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs compare with the 
last fifty? And how can the impressive program, 
parts of which have been described in this paper, 
be carried out to the best advantage and with the 
most effective codperation with all the social 
agencies of this country? 





SOUTHERN WOMEN AND LYNCHING 


Two significant utterances with reference to 
the South and lynching are those of the group 
of Louisiana women who have just met at New 
Orleans and of the Conference of Social Service 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The 
statement of the Louisiana group is: 

“We register herewith our protest against the 
barbaric custom of lynching, which arouses vio- 
lent and unchristian passions, brings law into dis- 
repute, is inhuman and brutal, and unknown out- 
side of our own land of America. We hold that 
no circumstances can ever justify such violent 
disregard for law and that in no instance is it an 
exhibition of chivalric consideration and honor 
of womanhood.” 
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The second statement follows: 

“Whereas, the defeat of the Dyer anti-lynch- 
ing bill, which provided for the federal control 
of lynching, has thrown the whole responsibility 
back upon each state for removing this hideous 
crime ; therefore, 

“Be it resolved, that we, the Commission on 
Race Relations of the Woman’s Missionary 
Council, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the 
conference social service superintendents and 
other officers in conference in Atlanta, Ga., De- 
cember 4-6, 1922, do now demand of the authori- 


ties of the several states that they make good 
their claim proving their competency to aboiish 
mob violence and lynching. 

“That we assume our responsibility as citizens 
for the protection of human life and hereby call 
upon all the people of all the states, upon the 
pulpit and upon the press to join in an insistent 
and persistent agitation against this barbarous 
practice. 

“That we formulate plans for an organized 
movement in behalf of adequate state laws and 
law enforcement.” 
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The JOURNAL of 
SOCIAL FORCES 


Editorial Notes 





Comprehensive Social Work 


The general theme of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work is significant as being indicative of the 
larger ideals and applications of social work, now 
entering upon new reaches, now meeting new 
challenges. “Social Work in the Life of To-day” 
with its craftsmanship directed toward the mak- 
ing of “A Better America” is at once compre- 
hensive in scope and specific in purpose; while 
the daily division subjects—the home, the school, 
the church, law and government, health, industry, 
and public opinion—are characteristic of a demo- 
cratic service as broad as the social life about us. 
Writing in the April Graphic Paul Kellogg com- 
mends this tendency toward a broader grasp of 
social work: “If,” says he, “proof were needed 
that the social workers of America have the 
courage to leave the safe and easy path of ac- 
customed methods, that proof can be found in 
the program of the Fiftieth National Conference 
of Social Work to be held in the national capital 
next month. It is breaking away from the 
customary division of the field of social work. 

to reconsider social work from the point 
of view of its relation to seven distinctive ranges 
of social concern. The forthcoming con- 
ference will be more than a pooling of experi- 
ence; it will be a definite attempt to view with 
fresh eyes the social ills of to-day and plan, to 
combat them, programs that really fit the need, 
whether these programs mean a more strenuous 
pursuit of accepted purposes on the part of es- 
tablished groups, or lead to new endeavors as yet 
difficult to define.”’” With this situation in mind, 
the thousands who journey to Washington for 
the conference—a really “national” conference— 
will find occasion to go with seriousness of pur- 
pose because of the responsibility of helping a 
nation in its hours of need, and to go with joy- 
ous anticipation because of the opportunity for 
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social fellowship and work together on behalf of 
America’s democratic ideals. 


* * * 


The Soctal Work Minimum 


It is this larger meaning and application of so- 
cial work in its relation to the development of a 
working democratic ideal which we wish to dis- 
cuss in the May editorial notes. The discussion, 
moreover, is a continuation of the discussion, in 
previous issues of THE JouRNAL, dealing with 
the general theme of “Effective Democracy” and 
will close for the year the series on this subject. 
In previous numbers, the essential task of “mak- 
ing democracy effective in the unequal places” has 
been discussed primarily in relation to a six-fold 
democracy—organic, educational, political, religi- 
ous, industrial and social—corresponding in gen- 
eral to the six major two-fold social institutions, 
the home and family, the school and education, 
the state and government, the church and religion, 
industry and work, community and association. 
The thesis presented was that only through some 
such broad and comprehensive democracy that is 
more than political can social justice and demo- 
cratic opportunity be even approached. The 
further thesis was set forth that in the organiza- 
tion and technique of public welfare, as a definite 
part of democratic government, will be found an 
advance step toward the working out of a de- 
mocracy that is really effective in life as well as 
declarative in laws and statutes; and that the de- 
velopment of strong individuals and sane leader- 
ship will become increasingly a prime prerequi- 
site. The thesis of this May discussion maintains 
that social work, developed in accordance with 
its scientific and democratic possibilities, will be- 
come an essentially larger and larger contribution 
toward the attainment of any such complete so- 
cial program, and that the social work method 
must become the mode utilized in public welfare 
programs, as well as in private and voluntary 
agencies. In continuing the sixfold classification 
already adopted it will be necessary in this dis- 
cussion to do little more than to list the funda- 
mental problems of social democracy classified 
under the several divisions to show the futility of 
seeking the results of a democracy without seek- 
ing at the same time to reach them through care- 
ful analysis aud socially scientific work. 
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Prevailing Difficulties 

But before coming to the simple statement of 
the social problems involved in each of the de- 
signated aspects of democracy, or turning con- 
fidently toward the bold challenge of the future, 
note should be made of some of the difficulties 
that so far have prevented social work from be- 
coming as large an integral factor in such a so- 
cial program as would seem justified from the 
carefully set forth claims of social workers and 
many others who sense the larger meanings of 
social work. Such difficulties as have been most 
prevalent, while to a large degree diminishing, 
as will be shown, may still bar the way to such 
goals as Miss Richmond’s case work ideal of 
“helping to build some of the foundations of es- 
sential justice for the democracy of the future” 
or of Professor Queen’s social work “where 
skilled services are at the disposal of democratic- 
ally organized communities and states,” or Pro- 
fessor Tuft’s ideal “to look at human society in 
the broad way, to ask for its needs, to anticipate 
its future treatment, to search out the causes of 
its maladjustments, to exercise some directing in- 
fluence on its greater future.” Many of the ob- 
stacles, objections, and difficulties have been 
pointed out in a masterly way in this number of 
THE JourNat by Professor Giddings, Professor 
Tufts, Mrs. Sheffield, Professor Burgess, Pre- 
fessor Queen, and Mr. Logan, as indeed they 
have also pointed toward constructive methods of 
overcoming these limitations and difficulties. Fur- 
ther than these, however, certain apparent diff- 
culties, both from within and without the field 
of social work, should be pointed out. Among 
the most important are those obstacles that have 
been set up or allowed to grow up by the insti- 
tutions themselves and by certain of the social 
workers, and would-be social workers, not repre- 
sentative of the whole method and spirit of social 


work. 
* * * 


Professional Objections 


Omitting for the present the difficulties en- 
countered by social work in its fundamental task 
of adjusting human relationships in the home and 
family, we may note first the common situation 
from the viewpoint of the school and education. 
Perhaps the greatest offenders in this field are 


the college and university professors and those 
who form and administer curricula. Among the 
last groups to be won over to the values to be 
found in instruction and training in social work, 
in social laboratories and field work, and in any 
sound application of sociology to modern social 
life have been the trained specialists in college 
and university in the departments of general lit- 
erature, the classics, pure science, and even in 
history and government. Even the professors of 
education, forgetting so soon the hostility to the 
professional training of teachers which they were 
called upon to combat, have fallen vigorously to 
making the same sort of attack, with the same 
lack of information and perspective, which was 
directed toward them a few years ago. IIlustra- 
tions are legion. And the professors of economics 
have stood afar off or have passed by on the 
other side. The professors of sociology, too, have 
sometimes taken the unreasonable position of 
judging social work as a whole from certain parts 
and individuals, and have come to erroneous con- 
clusions without sufficient evidence, or without 
being willing to make the actual needed contri- 
butions suggested by their criticism. Similar op- 
position has been found in the public school sys- 
tem and in the state and national conferences of 
an educational nature. It is not intended to deny 
the fact that some of the objections stated grew 
cut of imperfectly developed or defective ex- 
ariples of social work; but these will be cited in 
the further discussion of the difficulties which 
social workers have placed in their own way, 
even as have other professions. 


* * * 


Encounters With Other Institutions 


In much the same way social work has met 
opposition from other institutions. The repre- 
sentatives of the church have been afraid of the 
substitution of social service for the social gospel 
and have turned their efforts too often toward the 
ridicule, by false analogy, of the methods of so- 
cial work. Officials of local, state and national 
government have generally minimized the im- 
portance of social work, and so long as they mis- 
understood its scope and method or so long as 
they could hold out, they have uniformly opposed 
it or tolerated it as a necessary adjunct. In the 
field of industry, employers have been afraid of 
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the social worker and of the methods of social 
work, even in the great programs of industrial 
social work now sponsored and supported by 
hosts of industries. And the community itself, 
the comprehensive institution of them all, has 
looked with suspicion upon the coming of the so- 
cial worker and has doubted whole heartedly the 
efficacy of the social work program. In most of 
these instances, the mention of which is common- 
place history, there has been the usual provincial 
tendency of each institution to consider its own 
function and destiny to be separately supreme, 
and to forget the organic interdependency of 
human concern and human democratic institu- 
tions. There has been, consequently and natur- 
ally, a failure to recognize social work as a pro- 
fession or to codperate with its personnel until it 
shall have attained further mastery over the diffi- 


culties in its way. 
* * * 


4A Remarkable Progress 


There has been, however, remarkable progress 
on the part of social work in overcoming diffi- 
culties and establishing itself with the several in- 
stitutions and their leadership. One needs but to 
look at the last fifty years of social work to see 
what a vast influence has been exerted toward the 
improvement of social conditions and to see how 
widely this work has been recognized. Educa- 
tional institutions vie with each other to set up 
the best departments and schools of social work. 
The state conferences of social work number 
among their presidents and secretaries the heads 
of institutions and departments, as for instance 
President Angell of Yale as president of the Con- 
necticut State Conference, and many executive 
secretaries selected from among professors of so- 
ciology, education, economics, or extension work. 
In the realm of the church the minister has come 
to be a bulwark in the field of social work and 
the church is seeking to make the social gospel 
social after the spirit of Christianity and is call- 
ing upon its social workers to help in the task. 
In the field of government and law, Dean Pound 
heads one of the seven committees of the Na- 
tional Conference; the city manager becomes a 
social worker and the city council backs the com- 
munity chest; the departments of public welfare 
in state, city, and county call for more and more 
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trained workers. The makers of political plat- 
forms dare not omit programs embodying social 
reform as worked out through scientific social 
work—in theory at least, although in practice they 
yet ignore much. The whole field of industry is 
becoming more and more interrelated with the 
field of social work, while community organization 
begins to loom larger and larger in the process 


of social progress. 
* * * 


Social Work Deficiencies 


There is, however, no disposition here or else- 
where to deny the implications that social work- 
ers themselves have failed to meet always ade- 
quately the situations before them. The prevail- 
ing objections and limitations might be set down 
under the two general headings of provincial pro- 
fessionalism, and of unscientific background and 
methods. The school and the educator will find 
some basis for caution in so far as the social 
worker, either ignorant of or refusing to recog- 
nize the school technique of long standing, scien- 
tific development, and much prestige, insists on 
overriding the profession of teaching to the end 
that his “lay” program may be substituted. The 
church and the minister have a natural cause for 
caution in so far as the social worker, with youth 
and provincial learning, insists that the world no 
longer needs the church except as perhaps a social 
center, thus ignoring, as it were, the craftsman- 
ship, if you please, of the venerable profession 
of the ministry. Industry has reasons for doubts 
when half baked individual theories are shoved 
into the field as panaceas for all labor troubles. 
Government and politics, with a rich heritage of 
evolution and technique are but following natural 
bents when they doubt the effectiveness of plans 
of community government without adequate legal 
background or knowledge of functional organiza- 
tion. A younger profession, with many younger 
members—in many ways one of its strong points 
—finds the community and its problems some- 
times a difficult place in which to find bearing and 
perspective. The young case worker who reports 
that a country home is unsuitable for placing out 
a child for the sole reason that the mother “dips 
snuff” while ridiculing at the same time the nar- 
rowness of the same mother for severely con- 
demning the smoking of cigarettes by the same 
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case worker, is matching provincialism with 
supreme provincialism. The young social worker, 
or editor or publicist, while resenting the failure 
of the other professions to recognize social work 
as a profession, yet without special knowledge or 
experience in technique of school, or government, 
or church, or industry, still “demands” that his 
plans be “put over,” is laying a tremendous bur- 
den of provincialism on the profession of social 
work. In other words, the social worker is some- 
times guilty of the same offences of which he so 
bitterly complains in the other professions. 


* * * 


Incomplete Preparation 


This tendency of some social workers to essay 
final judgments in all matters pertaining to the 
good of the individual or to the conduct of in- 
stitutions has given rise to a criticism that social 
workers may not always have a satisfactory back- 
ground or a scientific basis for their conclusions. 
Now, the social worker, with adequate prepara- 
tion and experience, should aspire, if anyone 
should, to the highest reaches of human service. 
But the broad field and interests of the social 
worker, and his passion to perform a great ser- 
vice in the readjustment of human relationships 
and in the establishment of his profession, have 
sometimes caused him to yield to the temptation 
to feel humanly omniscient in fields where, in fact, 
he knows little. On the other hand, there has 
been opportunity, because of the inability to 
measure the results of social work, and because of 
the need for social workers, for many to enlist 
who do not possess suitable preparation or apti- 
tude. Of old, in rural areas, it was sometimes 
said that those who failed in other pursuits might 
teach or farm; indeed some attempted both. Un- 
fortunately, to these have been added, in some 
instances, social! work; and this has added its 
difficulties to social work, just as the other con- 
tributed so long to the limitation of the profession 
of teaching. In this number of THE JouRNAL 
Professor Giddings has pointed out with force 
and clarity some aspects of the scientific basis 
for social work. Professor Tufts has noted the 
important fact that social work is tending “to- 
ward more fundamental studies and more scien- 
tific analysis,” while Professor Burgess empha- 
sizes “the tendency toward research, both as a 


basis of education for the newly developing pro- 
fession and as the indispensible condition for so- 
cial case work.” Finally it may not be amiss to 
note Miss Georgia Ralph’s query in the April 
mid-monthly Survey: “Will it soon be said of 
social work, as social work has said of the 
churches, that it lacks courage and vision, that it 


has failed.” 
* * * 


Social Work And Democracy 


The answer to such an inquiry will, of course, 
be unequivicably in the negative if social work 
can proceed to contribute its increasingly more 
fundamental part to democracy, to the making 
of “a better America ;” and if in turn democracy 
can be induced to utilize to a greater extent the 
services of a scientific and democratic social work. 
These objectives seem inseparably bound up not 
only with each other and with the future of 
democratic programs, but with the elimination of 
objections and limitations to social work as indi- 
cated, and with the very success of social work 
itself. For those who become unduly ccncerned 
for fear, on the one hand, that the state will take 
over all social work, or on the other for fear that 
it will not, or who confuse the issues and prin- 
ciples of social work with those of public welfare, 
a simple analogy should suffice. One might as 
well question the uniform value and efficacy of 
the teaching profession, or of psychology, or 
newer pedagogical methods, because they happen 
to be applied to public as well as private, to pri- 
vate as well as public education, as to raise the 
question as to whether social work is or is not 
effective in its application to the great social prob- 
lems and programs of the day simply because they 
happen to be considered from the viewpoint of 
state and government and of community and vol- 
untary agencies. If the principles, methods and 
technique utilized in the great profession of teach- 
ing are not valid in public and private education 
alike, then they are faulty for American educa- 
tion. If the technique and craftsmanship of so- 
cial work may not help in the great social con- 
cerns of a people, wherever found and under 
whatever circumstances, then they are not adapt- 
able to American democracy. The proof of this 
would be found in the examination of the prob- 
lems of democracy, stated simply and typically in 
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their relation to the institutions through which 
they may be best approached. We may, then pro- 
ceed to the final questions: Are the following 
problems of adjustment in human relationships 
important in the consideration and attainment of 
democracy? Can such adjustments be made with 
success without the application of scientific social 
work? If the answer to these questions be satis- 
factory, then the place and task of social work 
will be clear and fixed beyond peradventure of 


doubt. 
* * * 


The Problems Of Organic Democracy 


What are the problems of democracy, of social 
justice, of equal opportunity for the development 
of every individual as they relate to the home 
and family, to social inheritance, to individual 
differences? Are the following typical? 


1. The rights and opportunities of children, with 
varied and intricate aspects underlying the very found- 
ations of the race. 

2. The rights and opportunities of women—mothers, 
wives, daughters, in the home, in industry, in social 
relationship. 

3. The rights and opportunities involved in the sta- 
bility of the family, with its problems of homes, of 
housing, and domestic relationships. 

4. The rights and opportunities of the physically and 
mentally deficient, with unequal situations on every 
hand. 

5. The rights and opportunities of races and immi- 
grant peoples with organic differences abounding. 


Is democracy conceivable so long as extreme 
maladjustments remain here? Does democracy 
need the social worker in the genera! tasks of 
child welfare, or family case work, or juvenile 
court, or mothers’ aid, or courts of domestic re- 
lations, or psychiatric clinics, or vocational ad- 


justments ? 
* * * 


Educational Democracy 


If the school is the central institution through 
which the wisdom and experience of the race are 
handed down, ought not all individuals alike, in 
so far as organic inheritance permits, to benefit 
by such experience and wisdom to the end that 
unequal opportunities may be minimized? Is 
democracy concerned with: 


1, The problem of compulsory school attendance with 
Its vast opportunity for family case work and guidance. 
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2. The problem of rural schools and city schools with 
large opportunities for inequality of social development. 

3. The problem of special classes of retarded or ex- 
ceptionally bright children needing special attention. 

4. The problem of correlating the school with home 
and industry and of utilizing the social studies. 

5. The problem of recreation and of the school as a 
social center. 


In any adequate program of education for de- 
mocracy or of democratic education, are the 
methods of the trained social worker needed for 
the compulsory attendance officer, for the visit- 
ing teacher, for the school nurse, for the exten- 
sion worker, for the psychopathologist, for the 
community organizer, for the leader of isolated 


groups? 
x * * 


Religion and Democracy 


Are the church and religious forces interested 
in the type of emphasis which the late Viscount 
Bryce used to place upon Christianity in the 
realms of democratic citizenship? Or the aspects 
of social ethics which the May Graphic empha- 
sizes as a fundamental part of social work and 
the democratic process? Or the evolution of law 
and morals as pointed out by Dean Pound in this 
number of THE JouRNAL? Or the need for per- 
sonal and social religion as presented by Mrs. 
Glenn in her conference program? Are the fol- 
lowing of any importance in the attainment of 
the ends of democracy? 

1. The concern for the spiritual rejuvenation and 
development of people in a day when renaissance is of 
paramount important. 

2. The concern for the spiritual freedom, individual 
liberty, and folk-values in the life of men and women 
everywhere desiring “above all else to be free” from 
unjust restraints and from fear. 

3. The concern for a growing intolerance which mag- 
nifies the non-essential, unChristian, and class promoting 
aspects of religion, and the perversion of religious form 
and doctrine. 

4. The concern for the development of a better social 
ethics, of a stronger morality, of the essential character 
values in human association, of religious loyalty as the 
basis for social and political salvation. 

5. The concern for the spread of the social gospel, 
of social service in its best meaning, of community 
spirit and of the essence of democratic neighborliness. 


Can the spirit and method of social work con- 
tribute to the socio-religious concerns that are 
everywhere essential to sound democratic struc- 
ture? 
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Political Democracy 


Does the history of Utopian thought, or the 
failures of idealistic dreams for social betterment 
and democratic government suggest anything of 
importance to modern leaders seeking solutions 
for puzzling complications? Has the age-long 
search for principles, methods, and agencies 
through which political organization might bring 
about social control and human justice resulted 
in much that can be used in perfecting demo- 
cratic government? Do failures and neglected 
“last steps” mean anything? Can democracy at- 
tain its goals without: 


1. Social justice approximating in the unequal places 
and among the unequal folk brought about by the de- 
velopment of proper laws and technique of government. 

2. The evolution of government which renders social 
services as well as perfecting political organization. 

3. The promotion of public welfare through definite 
organization for the care and supervision of the socially 
deficient. 

4. Citizen participation in government, education in 
citizenship and politics, sane Americanization plans. 

5. A trained leadership for public service. 


Does the conference program relating to social 
work and government promise anything of in- 
terest and value in the consideration of the com- 
plex problems of modern democracy? Have the 
social workers anything to offer which has not 
been offered before in the process of socializing 
governmental services? Rather, have they not 


much to offer? 
* * * 


Industrial Democracy 


Have the gains of labor within the last fifty 
years had any bearing upon the problems of de- 
mocracy? Is the factor brought about by the in- 
dustrial revolution fundamental in the processes 
of democracy? Is “industrial democracy” all of 
the democratic process or one of the important 
concepts and means for the attainment of the 
whole? Is the future readjustment of life and 
labor as between capital and labor—and therefore 
between various groups that make up a democ- 
racy—dependent upon the proper working out of 
conditions relating to: 


1. Child labor and conditions under which the youth 
of the land may work. 


2. The work of women and the conditions under which 
they may work and “carry on” at home in the keeping 
together of the family. 

3. Workmen’s compensation and the conditions under 
which men work in the industries. 

4. An equitable adjustment in the distribution of the 


earnings of labor and capital. 

5. An education of employee and employer in the 
larger facts of social codperation such as will bring 
about mutual sympathy and understanding. 


To ask the.question whether social work con- 
tributes to these ends is almost to repeat the story 
of the progress of the last few decades. Can so- 
cial work now help in the “balancing” process 
where statesmanship of the highest order, work- 
ing with facts and sound principles, is needed 


above all else? 
* * * 


The Community and Democracy 


Finally, what is the relation of the community 
itself to the whole democratic process? Is the 
community, in some sense, synonymous with the 
problems of democracy? What is the relation of 
community to government? Is the trend toward 
local government in the larger sense in which 
each community will undertake to underwrite its 
part of social justice for the nation as a whole— 
is this trend in any way bound up with the ob- 
jectives of democracy? Is democracy dependent 
upon : 

1. Community organization with its various oppor- 
tunities and obligations. 

2. The use of leisure time and the development of 
community social resources. 

3. The broader education of citizenship in the arts 
of government and culture. 

4. The amelioration of conditions relating to the 
underprivileged groups and those tending to be socially 
deficient. 

5. Successful efforts toward the elimination of the 
unsocial and the anti-social groups in society. 


Are these important in the programs of the so- 
cial worker? Are the methods of social work 
essential in the working out of such community 
processes? Is there any substitute for some of 
the essentials of social work in the building up of 
adequate community services? Can the social 
worker do other than to work hard, abide in 
patience, and look forward with confidence, but 
not with too much haste? 
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THE READING HABITS OF THE SOCIAL WORKER 


Jesse F. STErner 


EpucaTIon A Lire Lonc Process 


CHOOLING may be primarily for the 
S young but the door of knowledge should 

never be closed. Unfortunately too many 
people seem to act upon the assumption that any 
knowledge acquired through serious reading be- 
longs exclusively to the period of formal educa- 
tion. Their graduation from school or college is 
looked upon as emancipation from books, and 
they turn with a feeling of relief to what seems 
a more attractive educational discipline,—prac- 
tical experience in a world of affairs. This 
estrangement from books of a serious nature, so 
characteristic of modern life, goes on apace in 
spite of the unprecedented spread of libraries 
and the increase in the number of college gradu- 
ates. Lack of accessibility to books or ignorance 
of their value can no longer be urged in explan- 
ation of this widespread refusal to make life 
companions of great books. The most available 
open door to knowledge is being deliberately 
closed by those in a position to profit by it most. 
As a result, the intellectual development of many 
potential leaders is being dwarfed in the prime 
of their powers. Their cue has been taken from 
the animal world where education ends with ma- 
turity, whereas man’s distinguishing feature is 
his ability to grow in knowledge throughout life. 


THE Map Rusu To SERVE 


In so far as this avoidance of serious reading 
is characteristic of the social worker, its justifi- 
cation is frequently found in the nature as well 
as heavy pressure of his daily task. When the 
world is out of joint, the need is not for readers 
but for workers. And especially does this seem 
reasonable in view of the immediate urgency of 


the many problems awaiting solution. Human 
wreckage must be salvaged, dangerous pitfalls 
must be destroyed, preventive measures must be 
put into operation. There is so much to be done 
and upon its successful accomplishment depends 
the welfare of many in distress. With such a 
conception of his task, the social worker not only 
finds his working hours filled with rounds of in- 
escapable duties; his whole attitude of mind also 
predisposes him against study during his hours 
of leisure. Doing rather than thinking looms 
large upon his horizon. Books of social theory 
seem but dimly related to his practical problems. 
In his laudable zeal to lighten the burdens of the 
world, his perspective is lost and the proper bal- 
ance between study and practical work breaks 
down. 


Is Soctat Work INCOMPATIBLE WiTH SERIOUS 
READING? 


That this is a question of real importance those 
social workers who have achieved distinction as 
earnest students will be the first to given assent. 
Office hours are long and exacting and seldom 
offer leisure for reasonable periods of uninter- 
rupted reading. Books upon the desk of the 
busy worker or in the office library may be avail- 
able for use and daily make their attractive appeal, 
but the propitious moment seldom appears. Oc- 
casionally with their dust of neglect carefully re- 
moved they may be carried home for evening 
perusal where they with difficulty compete with 
the Saturday Evening Post, the movies, bridge, 
and other well established leisure time activities. 
Even Sundays and long looked for holidays pass 
by with vows for reading only partially fulfilled. 
The fact is that social workers in common with 
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all those whose working hours are measured by 
the clock find time too fleeting and strength in- 
sufficient for much beyond the daily grind of ab- 
solutely essential tasks. Practical work, whether 
it is that of the administrator in his office or 
that of the technical worker in the field, seems 
to detract from the spirit of study. At least the 
working arrangements common to most social 
agencies may be said to create conditions unfav- 
orable to serious reading. The traditions of the 
social worker as well as the atmosphere of ac- 
tivity in which his daily life is spent make his 
line of least resistance the neglect of the printed 
word. 


CULTIVATION OF THE REapING Hasit 


Real as are the difficulties that have just been 
mentioned, there is grave danger of placing un- 
due emphasis upon them. After all, the prob- 
lem goes much deeper than the external condi- 
tions of life that surround the social worker. 
The fundamental factors that determine the 
amount and quality of his reading must be found 
within and have to do with his attitude toward 
books and his reading habits. The person with 
no love for books will not be inclined to spend 
his leisure hours in reading, whether these 
hours be few or many. On the other hand the 
lover of good books will find time to make them 
his companions, no matter how little his leisure. 
In so far as social workers show a tendency to 
slight serious reading, its explanation must be 
sought largely in the reading habits acquired in 
school or college or during the period of profes- 
sional training. Too frequently graduates of our 
educational system breathe a sigh of relief upon 
their escape from the thralldom of books. It is 
useless to expect mature people of this type to 
carry on serious reading in connection with their 
professional duties. Their opportunity to acquire 
a love of books has passed by and it is doubtful 
if their habits of years will ever be changed. But 
there is a way out for those who appreciate the 
value of reading and long for better opportuni- 
ties for study. The solution for them is found 
in the cultivation of the reading habit. Even 
though little leisure seems available proper use 
of this leisure day by day will bring its sure re- 
ward. As the reading habit becomes established, 
opportunities for its exercise will increase. So- 








cial workers in common with the members of any 
profession can find time for the things they really 


want to do and to which they have long been ac- 


customed. The door of knowledge for the social 


worker can be kept open only by establishing | 


reading habits strong enough to hold their own 
in the midst of his round of practical duties that 
draw so heavily upon his time and strength. 


READING FOR ENRICHMENT OF THE CULTURAL 
Lire 


Suggestions concerning the reading habits of 
social workers too frequently overlook their need 
of books that minister to the higher life. The 
very nature of the task of social work makes in- 
evitable heavy spiritual drains. Daily contact 
with distressing conditions and the burden of re- 
sponsibility for their alleviation tend to develop a 
warped view of life in which pessimism and dis- 
content and ugliness and suffering and injustice 
play too prominent a part. The marvelous beauty 
of the world, the power of justice, the inex- 
haustible reservoirs of love and affection, and 
the uplifting. influence of faith and hope seem 
overshadowed and dwarfed by too close a view 
of failure and distress. The social worker above 
all people needs the stimulus of quiet hours with 


the master minds of literature, the poets and phil- | 


osophers who have thought deeply and spoken 
wisely about the mysteries of life. In imagi- 
nation he should draw apart from the sordid- 
ness of the world and refresh his spirit at the 
fountains of good literature. If this were done 
more consistently, there can be little doubt that 
his life would be richer, more serene and gra- 
cious, and that his strength would be renewed. 
The finer sentiments of courage, faith, and 
loyalty must be cultivated and nourished for 
without them leadership in great movements is 
impossible. The social worker needs to make 
intimate friends of great books not merely for 
his personal enrichment of character and enjoy- 
ment of the deeper satisfactions of life, but also 
for the promotion of his greater efficiency in the 
cause to which he is devoted. 


READING FOR A DEEPER UNDERSTANDING OF 
SocriAL PRoBLEMS 


The provincial bias which is the bane of pro- 
fessional work is especially unfortunate in the 














CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE JOURNAL 


In this number of Tue Journat Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings gives the second article in 
his series on “The Scientific Study of Society.” 
These two articles continue the evidence that the 
entire series will prove to be one of Professor 
Gidding’s most notable and valuable contributions 
—and that is saying a great deal. The entire 
constituency of Tue Journat will be in his debt 
for making possible this mile post in the progress 
of social science. Dean Roscoe Pownd of the 
Harvard Law School gives us in the May Jour- 
NAL the first of a series of three articles on “Law 
and Morals.” The other two will treat the 
analytical and philosophical view, the three con- 
stituting his McNair Lectures at the University 
of North Carolina. Professor James H. Tufts’ 
excellent discussion of some of the larger aspects 
of social work follows his recent leave of ab- 
sence from the University of Chicago for the 
purpose of making a comprehensive study of 
training for social work under the auspices of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. This report is discussed 
in this issue by Professor J. L. Gillin of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who is a familiar con- 
tributor to THe JourNnat readers. Mrs. Ada E. 
Sheffield is director of the Research Bureau of So- 
cial Case Work, Boston, and is here continuing the 
challenge to progressive social work. Ernest W. 
Burgess is associate professor of sociology in the 
University of Chicago, an editor of the American 
Journal of Sociology and contributing editor of 
Tue JournaL or Soctat Forces. Joseph C. Logan, 
manager of the Southern Division of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, is “dean” of Southern social work- 
ers. Stuart A. Queen, professor of sociology, 
University of Kansas, continues THE JouRNAL’s 
discussion of community organization and com- 
munity work. F. Stuart Chapin is professor of 
sociology and director of the course for social 
and civic work in the University of Minnesota 
and Mildred Denn-tt Mudge is supervisor of field 
work at the same institution. Henry Harup writes 
from the Hudson Guild, New York City. Kate 
Burr Johnson is Commissioner of Public Welfare 
for North Carolina. Burr Blackburn is secretary 
of the Georgia Council of Social Agencies: Frank 
Bane is Commissioner of Public Welfare for Vir- 
ginia. Marcus Fagg is head of the Florida Child- 
ren’s Home Society. V. P. Wyckoff is professor 
of sociology at Tulane University. N. B. Bond, 
a native Mississippian, is making a special study 
of Mississippi institutions from Tulane University. 

The presidents and secretaries of the State Con- 
ferences who have sent in brief statements con- 
cerning their plans constitute a notable list. Their 
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addresses can be had from the directory in the 
Library and Workshop of Tae Journar. Cora 
J. Moss has made her preliminary study of the 
National Conference reports as a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of North Carolina. Mrs. 
John M. Glenn as a former president of the Na- 
tional Conference has planned a timely program 
for the Washington Anniversary Meeting. Rob- 
ert Moton, as the successor of Booker T. Wash- 
ington at Tuskegee, gives us a cross section of 
valuable efforts being put forth throughout the 
South. Guy B. Johnson, who writes from Ohio 
Wesleyan University, says: “My interest in the 
Ku Klux Klan began in my home town in Texas 
when a prank played by a gang of mischievous 
boys on the negroes in the name cf the Klan 
demonstrated to me the dangerous possibilities of 
the organization.” Edwin Franklin Frazier is pro- 
fessor of sociology in Moorehouse College. E. C. 
Lindeman has undertaken a series of researches 
related to conflict psychology. E. C. Branson con- 
tinues his contribution from the rural social 
science laboratory at the University of North 
Carolina. Charles E. Merriam, as professor of 
political social science in the University of Chi- 
cago, has demonstrated his practical insight into 
municipal government and politics in many ways, 
including very effective and active participation 
in the recent Chicago elections. John G. Stutz is 
editor of the City Manager's Magazine and Sec- 
retary of the City Manager’s Association. Mrs. 
Harry Woodburn Chase is District President of 
the North Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Jesse F. Steiner, professor of social technology, 
University of North Carolina, turns in this issue 
from a discussion of community organization to 
the reading habits of social workers. Francis 
Foster Bradshaw is Dean of Students at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Harold D. Meyer, as 
director of field work in the School of Public 
Welfare, University of North Carolina, has re- 
cently published four helpful bulletins on “Town 
Studies,” “The Rural Playground,” “The Parent 
Teacher Association,” and “The Commencement 
Program.” 





SEPTEMBER 


The social emphasis in education will find 
a prominent place in the September number 
of Tue Journat, with important articles 
ranging from the curriculum of the state 
university, and the labor college, to dis- 
cussions of Christian education. 
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social worker because his task touches life at so 
many points and demands an appreciation of 
widely different attempts to improve the social 
order. To an even greater extent than the lawyer, 
doctor, or engineer, his influence depends upon 
his ability to work with men representing various 
points of view. The social reformer may be a 
man of one idea, but not the social worker. If 
the latter is to succeed, his mind must not only 
be kept open to new suggestions but he must be 
continually seeking from every possible source 
light on his complex problems. This demands 
wide reading in the social sciences, the study of 
books that may at times seem far removed from 
problems of immediate interest. It is not enough 
that such a background of knowledge has been 
secured through college studies. There is per- 
haps no field in which changes are occurring with 
greater rapidity than in the social sciences. Those 
who fail to renew their foundation face the grave 
danger of continuing allegiance to outworn 
principles, 

It is of course taken for granted that social 
workers keep up in the technical literature of 
their specialized fields of activity. This repre- 
sents the minimum reading requirements of any 
person who lays claim to professional standing. 
To keep abreast of the times even in this technical 
reading is no light task especially in view of the 
close interdependence of all phases of social work. 
The family case worker, for example, can no 
longer be satisfied merely with his specialized 
knowledge of the technique of case work and 
the problems of the dependent poor. The work 
in this field now leads out into ever-broadening 
fields until all the resources of science must be 
called into requisition in the search for funda- 
mental causes and remedies. The test of a so- 
cial worker’s ability to meet his responsibilities is 
found in his attitude toward this wider field of 
study. Is he to remain a specialist with a limited 
vision or will his specialized activities be a step- 
ping stone to a broader outiook? It is one of the 
tragedies of life that the concentration of effort 
needed to promote a specific task narrows one’s 
vision and sometimes makes it necessary to relin- 
quish leadership in the very hour of success. His- 
tory tells us that many leaders like Moses came 
to the threshold but were not permitted to enter 
the Promised Land. How many in the field of 
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social work come just short of real achievement! 
Their potential capacity for leadership may be 
unquestioned but the narrowing effects of special- 
ization have done their deadly work. They see 
the social problem only in part and the goal of 
social work statesmanship is never attained. 

All this gives point to the conclusion that the 
social worker must accept as a part of his task 
a never-ending search for the best thought con- 
cerning human progress. To this end he should 
seek a growing acquaintance with the notable 
books of recent years in the social sciences. Just 
what books should be included in such a life-long 
study will depend on his intellectual equipment 
and capacity. What is more important than a 
standardized list of books is the development of 
a habit of reading that will lead from one book 
to another until the whole field has been touched. 
To a large extent each person must work out 
for himself the line of reading best suited to his 
needs. Too much reliance should not be placed 
on the enthusiastic recommendations of friends 
for intellectual diet must vary with different indi- 
viduals. Book reviews in the best magazines are 
an excellent guide to reading and frequently are 
of value in arousing interest in fields of study 
that had been overlooked. Those who have been 
inclined to be impatient with so-called theoretical 
books should choose at first books whose prac- 
tical application are most readily apparent. For 
example: the social worker interested in bring- 
ing about changes in community life cannot af- 
ford to be ignorant of Ogburn’s Social Change. 
The reading of Sumner’s Folkways will throw 
much light on the relentless power of custom and 
its place in social progress. From Queen’s Social 
Work ‘in the Light of History can be gained a 
historical point of view which enables the social 
worker to see his work in a better perspective. 
Robinson’s Mind in the Making should be read 
and re-read by those who desire an understand- 
ing of the long and devious path that has led to 
intellectual and social achievement. Martin’s 
Behavior of Crowds is indispensable for those 
who deal with men in mass. And so this list 
might be continued until many of the outstand- 
ing books of the past decade in the social sciences 
had been named. The important point is not 
where the beginning is made, but rather the de- 
velopment of an intellectual curiosity that will 
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STATE CONFERENCES FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


Future issues of Tue Journat will reserve space for a 
complete directory of all State Conferences for Social 
Work, listed by states, giving the designation of the 
conference, executive secretary or the president in 
charge with data as nearly up-to-date as possible. 








ALABAMA: 
The Alabama Conference for Social Work 
Mrs. F. M. Biynp, Birmingham, Ala. 


CALIFORNIA: 
California Conference for Social Work 
Miss Anita Etpripcr, San Francisco. 


CoLoRADO : 
Colorado Conference for Social Work 
Cuartes I. Maptson, Boulder. October. 


CoNNECTICUT: 
Connecticut Conference of Social Work 
Joun B. Dawson, New Haven. 


DELAWARE: 
Delaware State Conference for Social Work 
Cuartes F. Ernst, Wilmington. 


FLORIDA: 
The Florida Conference for Social Work 
Miss ExizasetaH Coorey, Miami. April. 


GEORGIA: 
Georgia Council of Social Agencies 
Burr Bracksurn, Atlanta. 


IDAHO: 
No Conference, 


ILLINOIS: 
Illinois Conference on Public Welfare 
Frank D. Wurp, Springfield. 


INDIANA: 
Indiana State Conference 
J. A. Brown, Indianapolis. 


Iowa: 
Iowa State Conference of Social Work 
Miss Loutse Corrreti, Iowa City. 


KANSAS: 
Kansas Conference of Social Work 
Stuart A. QUEEN. 


LouISIANA: 
State Conference of Social Betterment 
Marcaret Dicxson, New Orleans. 


MAINE: 
Maine State Conference for Social Work 
Epwarp F. Moopy, Portland. Fall. 


MARYLAND: 
Social Service Club of Maryland 
Howarp C. Hitt, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS : 
Massachusetts State Conference for Social 
Work 
Ricuarp K. Conant, State House, Boston. 
MICHIGAN: 


State Conference for Social Work 
Miss Grace E, Cone, Lansing. Fall. 


MINNESOTA: 
Minnesota State Conference for Social Work 
E. G. Srecer, St. Paul. September. 
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Missouri: 
State Conference of Social Work 
Homer Tatsor, Jefferson City. 
MISSISSIPPI: 
No Conference. 


NortH Dakota: 
State Conference of Social Work 
C. L. Youne, Bismark. 
NEVADA: 
No Conference. 


New HAMPSHIRE: 
New Hampshire State Conference for Social 
Work 
Mrs. Mary P. Remick, Concord. 


NEw JERSEY: 

New Jersey State Conference of Social Work 

S. Grover DunsLeatu, Newark. October. 
New York: 

New York State Conference of Charities and 

Corrections 

Ricuarp W. Wa ttace, Albany. Fall. 
NortH CAROLINA: 

North Carolina Conference for Social Service 

Wizey B. Sanpers, Chapel Hill. January. 
OuHI0: 

Ohio Welfare Conference 

_— Knicut, Ontario Bldg., Columbus. 

all. 


OREGON: 
No Conference. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
Pennsylvania State Conference for Social 
Work 
KENNETH L. M. Pray, Philadelphia. 


SouTH CAROLINA: 
South Carolina Conference for Social Work 
Miss Pautine WirtHerspoon, Spartanburg. 
November. 


SoutH Dakota: 
State Conference of Social Work 
A. S. Bracstap, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE: 
Tennessee Conference for Social Work 
R. F. Hupson, Chattanooga. April. 


TEXAS: 
Texas Conference for Social Work 
Dr. Carrie WEAVER SMITH, Gainesville. 
October. 


VERMONT: 
Vermont Conference of Social Work 
Miss Heren ALpEN SMITH, Vergennes. 


VIRGINIA: 
Virginia Conference of Social Work 
Pror. F. Rernnoip Rocers, Covington. 


WASHINGTON: 
Washington State Conference of Social Work 
ApaH Hopxins Are, Seattle. 


WISCONSIN: 
Wisconsin State Conference 
Ausrey WiiiaMs, Madison. 


WEsT VIRGINIA: 
State Conference Charities and Corrections 
L. H, Putnam, Charleston. 
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demand a wide knowledge of the best that has 
been written in all the fields of thought that bear 
on the perplexing problems of the social worker. 


Tue PropteEM METHOD OF READING 


To many whose work is of such a nature that 
the time for serious, consecutive reading is very 
limited, this wide acquaintance with social science 
literature may seem entirely impracticable. The 
very wideness of the field makes this task seem 
appalling. And of even greater importance is 
the difficulty of sustaining interest in a serious 
book that must be read through at odd moments 
over a considerable period of time. It too fre- 
quently happens under such conditions that the 
reader fails to enter into the spirit of the book 
and sooner or later finds himself stalled in one 
of the least interesting chapters. Many an at- 
tempt on the part of social workers to read a 
highly recommended book in sociology, psy- 
chology, or economics has ended in a failure of 
this kind. In some cases at least the trouble may 
be more with the method than with either the 
book or the reader. Is it necessary or advisable 
in all instances to read a book straight through 


from beginning to end? To do this successfully 
often presupposes an interest in the entire sub- 
ject-matter of the book that many readers do not 


possess. Without the aid of a teacher or class 
discussion such an interest may be difficult to 
arouse. The reader who unaided ventures in a 
field with which he is not entirely familiar will 
not get very far unless what he reads has some 
definite bearing upon facts growing out of his 
own observation and experience. Most people 
are interested not in a book but in a problem. 
The goal in reading, therefore, need not be the 
mastery of a book but the throwing of light on 
a problem with which we are concerned. The 
adoption of this problem method of reading will 
soon make even difficult books seem less formi- 
dable and uninteresting. Instead of regarding 
them as tiresome trails to be traversed in the 
quest of knowledge, they will be looked upon as 
beacon lights that illumine the difficult parts of 
the journey. Books read in this way will not 
likely be set aside and forgotten for many occa- 
sions will arise for their use. A well-selected 
library in which can be found the point of view 
of different authorities will become indispensable. 
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The social worker who has been inclined to limit 
his reading narrowly to one field will find that 
his search for light on particular problems will 
lead him on a broader quest that will break down 
the artificial barriers that unfortunately split up 
the social sciences into sharply defined compart- 
ments. Reading to get information on specific 
problems that grow out of actual experience will 
do more than anything else not merely to sus- 
tain the interest necessary for serious study, but 
also to lead the social wroker out into fields of 
knowledge that too often are thought to have 
but little relation to his task. 


THE VALUE oF Group READING 


But no matter how thoroughly convinced of the 
value of seeking knowledge through books, the 
social worker who sets for himself a serious 
course of reading enters upon a rocky road ill 
suited to solitary travel. Too often it seems to 
be only the exception! person who is capable of 
persisting over a period of years in holding him- 
self to a self-appointed task of thorough-going 
study. The average person needs the stimulus 
of membership in a group of readers whose in- 
terest in books is similar to his own. The writer 
still remembers with pleasure his renewed enthu- 
siasm for reading which came about a few years 
ago through informal meetings with a few friends 
for discussion of the latest books. The war 
hysteria and the multitude of duties connected 
with those troubled times had forced books tempo- 
rarily into the background. With the end of the 
war the stress of work and nervous tension were 
lessened thus giving more leisure and strength 
for study, but the resumption of old reading 
habits was not easy. Confronted by this situation 
a group of social workers who had been brought 
together in Washington for war service resolved 
to meet together at regular intervals for the dis- 
cussion of the best in recent literature. Under 
the stimulation of this group reading and dis- 
cussion a new interest was taken in books, time 
was found for reading, and one member of the 
group at least can testify that the impetus given 
to reading at that time persisted long after the 
different members had separated to go back to 
their pre-war or new positions in other parts of 


the country. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 
Listed by states, departmental designation, 
executive officer, and corrected from official in- 
formation available to date. 


A Reasonaste Opsjyective: An Effective — © 
A ible Welfare iy Every State i the U 


ALABAMA: Child Welfare 
Mrs, L. D. Busu, Secretary, Montgomery. 


ARIZONA: State Institutions 
Bert Wincer, Secretary, Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS: Charities and Corrections 
Mrs. MarcareT Forp, Secretary, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA: Charities and Corrections 
Mrs. Cornet1a McKinime Stonwoop, San 
Francisco. 


COLORADO: Charities and Corrections 
Mrs. Atice Apams Futton, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT: Public Welfare 
Cuartes P. Ketioce, Secretary, Hartford. 


DELAWARE: Charities 
J. Hatt Anperson, Dover. 


FLORIDA: State Institution 
L. B. Epwarps, Secretary, Tallahassee. 


GEORGIA: Public Welfare 
Miss Ruopa KaurrmMan, Acting Secretary, 
Atlanta. 


IDAHO: Public Welfare. : 
Davm Burrett, Commissioner, Boise. 


INDIANA: Charities ; ; 
Joun A. Brown, Acting Secretary, Indian- 
apolis. 
IOWA: Control ; 
E. J. Hines, Secretary, Des Moines. 


ILLINOIS: Public Welfare 
H. Jenxins, Springfield. 


KANSAS: Administration 
Matcotm M. Gray, Secretary, Topeka. 


KENTUCKY: Charities and Corrections | 
Josrern P. Byers, Commissioner, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA: Charities and Corrections 
Dr. Mauve Loeser, Secretary, New Orleans. 


MAINE: Charities and Corrections 
Gertrupe Hatt, Supervisor, Augusta. 


MARYLAND: Aid and Charities 
Wa. J. Oncen, Secretary, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Public Welfare 
Ricuarp K. Conant, Commissioner, Boston. 


maak ag” Public Welfare 
Mart T. Murray, Lansing. 


MINNESOTA: Control 
Downer MuLttin, Secretary, St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI: No Board or Department 
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MISSOURI: Charities and Corrections 
Homer Tasor, Jefferson City. 


MONTANA: Charities and Reform 
Mrs. Cora E. Tuomas, Secretary, Helena. 


NEBRASKA: Public Welfare 
H. H. Anties, Secretary, Lincoln. 


NEVADA: No Department 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Charities and Corrections 
Wa. J. Anern, Secretary, Concord. 


NEW JERSEY: Institutions and Agencies 
Burvetre G. Lewis, Commissioner, Trenton. 


NEW MEXICO: No Board 


NEW YORK: Charities 
Cuas. H. Jounston, Secretary, Albany. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Public Welfare 
Mrs. Kate Burr JoHNSON, mmissioner, 
Raleigh. 


NORTH DAKOTA: Administration 
CuHartes LEIssMAN, Secretary, Bismarck. 


OHIO: Public Welfare 
Joun Harper, Director, Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA: Charities and Corrections 
Ws. D. Matruews, Commissioner, Oklahoma 


City. 


OREGON: Control 
R. B. Goopwrn, Secretary, Salem. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Public Welfare 
Exten Portrer, Commissionr, Harrisburg. 


RHODE ISLAND: Penal and Charitable Com- 
mission 
Grorce T. Gorton, Secretary, Providence. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Public Welfare 
James C. Dozier, Secretary, Columbia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Charities and Corrections 
C. M. Day, Secretary, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE: Institutions 
Lewis S. Pope, Commissioner, Nashville. 


TEXAS: Control 
Sam H. Carter, Secretary, Austin. 


UTAH: No Beard 


VERMONT: Charities and Prebation 
Wo. J. Jerrrey, Secretary. 


VIRGINIA: Public Welfare 
Frank Bane, Commissioner, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON: Control 


WEST VIRGINIA: Children’s Guardians 
L. H. Putnam, Secretary, Charlestown. 


WISCONSIN: Control 
M. J. Topprn, Secretary, Madison. 


WYOMING: Charities and Reform 
Mrs. Cornexia B. Mutts, Secretary, Cheyenne. 
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Few social workers are so isolated that they 
cannot find some like-minded persons desirous of 
cultivating a love of good books. In this as in 
other undertakings the banding together of a few 
congenial spirits strengthens the will and fur- 
nishes the inspiration necessary for successful 
achievement. Time set apart for group reading 
may well prove to be the best investment the 
social worker can make. 


Recent Books oF INTEREST TO SOCIAL WORKERS 


The recent increased attention to the social 
problems of rural communities has brought with 
it a flood of new books dealing with various 
phases of the country life movement. An idea 
of the rapidity with which these books are ap- 
pearing can be gained from the fact that the 
Research Department of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America has just is- 
sued a book review bulletin in which are listed 
thirty rural books most of them issued last year 
and none of them dealing with technical agri- 
cultural problems. One of the most useful of 
these books to the social worker is Dwight San- 
derson’s “The Farmer and His Community” 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co.) which stands out as 
one of the best of recent contributions to rural 
life literature. Dr. Sanderson, who is Profes- 
sor of Rural Social Organization at Cornell Uni- 
versity, writes out of full knowledge of the rural 
situation and has succeeded in producing a book 
of real interest both to students and to non- 
technical readers. The community idea in its 
application to rural social organization is set forth 
with admirable clearness. No attempt is made 
to go into the problems of the community organ- 
izer. The author’s chief purpose is to make a 
searching analysis of the institutions and asso- 
ciations that make up rural community life. It 
is difficult to find anywhere else in such brief 
compass a better picture of how the rural com- 
munity is solving its problems of health, educa- 
tion, religion, government, recreation, and busi- 
ness. The chapter on community organization is 
one of the best statements yet made concerning 
the fundamental philosophy of this movement. 
The social worker whose studies call him into the 
open country will find in this book a point of 
view that is indispensable for success in dealing 
with rural problems. 





Non-VIoLENT COERCION 


The attention of social workers during and 
following the World War was frequently called 
to the unfortunate plight of the conscientious ob- 
jectors, or slackers as they were popularly desig- 
nated, who preferred disgrace, imprisonment, 
and worse to violation of their scruples against 
participation in war. In the midst of the war 
hysteria the perplexing problem of the man who 
refused to fight appeared out of all proportion 
to its real importance and was often dealt with 
in an arbitrary, ruthless manner that was no 
credit to the intelligence of the military authori- 
ties or to their reputation for fairness. On the 
other hand, the vehement and often ill-timed pro- 
tests on the part of adherents of free speech, 
the thinly disguised vituperations of radical agi- 
tators, and the unnecessary extremes to which 
pacificism led many well meaning people brought 
about inevitably a public opinion that supported 
the drastic policy of the government in its at- 
tempts to enforce military conscription. A cry- 
ing need at that time was an impartial and ob- 
jective discussion of the problem of non-resist- 
ance so that its nature and significance might be 
better understood and adequate methods of treat- 
ment devised. In the book entitled, “Non-Vio- 
lent Coercion” (Century Company) by Professor 
Clarence Marsh Case of the University of Iowa, 
this need has been very satisfactorily met. As 
an example of a thorough going, sociological in- 
terpretation of a controversial and little under- 
stood subject it deserves special commendation. 
In order that the reader might see the problem 
in its proper historical perspective the author goes 
back to its early beginnings in*the teachings of 
Lao Tse, Confucius, and Buddha, and then traces 
its peculiar manifestations under the influence of 
the early Christian tradition. The peace sects in 
America, the Quakers, Mennonites, Doukhobors, 
Inspirationists, and Dunkers, are subjected to a 
keen analysis that makes easily comprehensible 
their widely variant attitudes toward military 
duties. Of unusual value and interest is the 
detailed account of the non-co-operative move- 
ment in India under the leadership of Gandhi. 

But the book is far more than historical and 
descriptive. Its chief contribution is found in 
its interpretative chapters which discuss the psy- 
chological basis and the sociological implications 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR PRO- 


FESSIONAL SOCIAL WORK 


Bryn Mawr COoLvece: 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 
Economy and Social Research, 

Susan Kinossury, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Preparation for positions in Social Agencies, Social In- 
stitutions, Community Organizations, ge a me 
and Mercantile Industries, Organizations dealing wit 
Industrial Problems, Social and Industrial Research. 
A Graduate School—One and Two Year Certificate. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE: 


Margaret Morrison School, Department of Social Work. 

Mary Crark Burnett, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Undergraduate courses leading to a degree of bachelor 
of science in social work, and graduate courses lead- 
ing to a master’s degree or the degree of bachelor of 
science. Students over 23 years of age may enroll 
for two years intensive professional training. All 
courses include supervi field work in codperation 
with social agencies. 





University oF CHICAGO: 


Graduate School of Social Service Administration. 

L. C. MarsHatt, icago, s 

A Graduate School offering courses leading to the 
Master’s and Doctor’s Degrees, organized on the 
quarter basis. 


Jouns Hopkins UNtversity : 


Department of Political Economy. 

Tueo Jacogs Baltimore, Md. 

Practical field work training under supervision of ac- 
credited Baltimore social agencies. iation with 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital in training for Hospital 
Social Service and Psychiatric work. College grad- 
uates after completing two years’ course are candi- 
dates for a Master of Arts degree. 


Loyota UNIvERsITy : 


School of Sociology. 

FREDERICK SEIDENBERG, Chicago, Il. 

A two year training course for social work, with 
facilities for field work. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 


Course for Social and Civic Work. 

F. Stuart Cuapin, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Four and five year courses in social case work, group 
work, medical social work, rural social work, leading 
to B. S. and A. M. degrees. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI: 


Missouri School of Social Economy. 
Georce B. Manco.p, St. Louis, Mo. b 
Public health nursing, medical social service, psychiatric 
social work, family treatment and social case work, 
community organization and field work. 


New Yorxk ScuHoor or Soctat Work: 


Porter R. Lez, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 

A two year’s course of training, scheduled on the four 
quarter plan. Departments include: Industry, Se- 
cial Research, Community Organization, Criminology, 
and Social Work, which includes Family Case 
Work, Child Welfare, Mental Hygiene and Hospital 
Social Work. Conducts summer sessions. 


University oF NortH CAROLINA: 


School of Public Welfare. 

Howarp W. Opum, Chapell Hill, N. C. 

Primarily a duate school with one and two year 
courses looking toward social work in town and 
country. Social case work, community organization 
and recreation. psychiatric social work, social re- 
search, field work. Correlated with other social 
science departments. Master’s Degree and certificate. 
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Oxto State UNIVERSITY: 
Department of Social Work, College of Commerce and 
ournalism. 
James E. Hacerty, Columbus, Ohio. H 


Four year undergraduate courses in Social Administra- 
tion, Family and Child Welfare, Penology, Recrea- 
tion, Community Organization, Americanization and 
Industry. A year’s graduate course leading to the 
A. M. degree is given. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON : 
School of Social Work. 
Pup A. Parsons, Portland, Oregon. 
Special training offered in Family Case Work, De- 


linquency, Abnormal Psychology, Child Welfare, 
Medical Social Work and Public Health Nursing. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
School of Social and Health Work. 
Kennetu L, M. Pray, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Courses in Family Welfare, Child Welfare Educational 
Guidance, Medical Social Work, Psychiatric Social 
Work, Community Social Work, Community Organ- 
ization and Recreation Social Research, Public Health. 





ScHoot oF SoctaL WorK AND Pusiic HEALTH: 

H. H. Hrsss, Jr., Richmond, Va. 

Affiliated with the College of William and Mary. Three 
groups of courses: I. Social Case Work, II. Recrea- 
tion, Playground and Community Work, III. Public 
Health Nursing. 


Stu Mons COLLEGE: 
School of Social Work, Boston, Mass. 


SMITH COLLEGE: 
Training School for Sociai Work. 
Everett KimBati, Northampton, Mass. 


For Psychiatric Social Workers, Child Welfare Work- 
ers, Visiting Teachers, Attendance Officers, Com- 
munity Service Workers, Probation Officers, Family 
Case Workers, Medical Social Workers. 


University oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: 
Department of Sociology. 
Emory S. Bocarpus, Los Angeles, California. 


Courses in professional training for social work, cor- 
related with other university departments and field 
work. 






Unrversity oF Toronto: 
Department of Social Service. 
J. A. Dare, Toronto, Canada. 


Two year course in Social Science and Practice, cor- 
related with other facilities in university and city. 






WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
School of Applied Social Science. 
James Exvsert Currer, Cleveland Ohio. 


A Graduate Professional School combining academic 
study and practical training under the direct super- 
vision of the faculty. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: 

Courses in Social Case Work. 

J. L. Giturx, Madison, Wis. 

Background courses_in Economics, Sociology, Psycho- 
logy Psychiatry, Dietetics, and Heredity. Training 
courses in Family Case Work, Publicity, Public 
speaking, Organization and Administration. 300 
hours of supervised field work with families in an 
accredited family agency. 
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of non-violent resistance. Even if one does not 
agree with the author’s appraisal of the social 
value of the social attitudes known as non- 
resistance, passive resistance, pacificism, consci- 
entious objection, boycott, non-co-operation, and 
other forms of coercive social pressure, the reader 
will secure a wide background of information on 
this subject which hitherto has not been easily 
accessible. 


THe FAMILY AND Its MEMBERS 


A topic of perennial interest to the social 
worker is the adjustment of the family to modern 
conditions of life. Books that throw light on this 
subject are eagerly welcomed for within this 
field of family relationship cluster many of the 
problems that are the despair of the social 
worker. Already much has been written of value 
in furnishing a background for an understanding 
of the modern family problem. Such volumes as 
Westermarck’s The History of Human Mar- 
riage, Havelock Ellis’ Psychology of Sex, Good- 
sell, The Family as a Social and Educational In- 
stitution, and many others have made available 
authoritative information concerning the evolu- 
tion of sex, the history of matrimonial institu- 
tions, and the widely varied ideas of the nature 
and forms of the family that have prevailed 
among different peoples. “The Family and Its 
Members” (J. P. Lippincott) by Anna Garlin 
Spencer fills a real need in that it attempts to sup- 
plement these scholarly and academic discussions 
by more specific attention to the present-day 
practical problems faced by those who have 
entered upon married life. The author’s thor- 
ough acquaintance with the best literature in this 
field together with her practical experience in 
social work has furnished an unusual equipment 
for her task that has made possible a book that 
discusses the every-day problems of the home 
without giving an impression of superficiality or 
of blind adherence to ill-digested theories. The 
chapter titles as for example: The Father, The 
Mother, Husbands and Wives, The Children that 
Never Grow Up, The Broken Family, The Fam- 
ily and the School, indicate both the practical 
nature of the book and the attempt to avoid as 
far as possible unnecessary technical terms. In 
the effort to cover the whoie field of the family, 
many problems are treated with undue brevity 


and the discussion consequently fails to answer 
many of the question that are in the reader’s 
mind. Limitations of space, however, have per- 
haps made this inevitable and this shortcoming 
is partially overcome by the excellent biblio- 
graphy at the end of the book. The author is 
to be congratulated on producing a book that 
can be read with interest and profit not only by 
social workers but by the wider reading public. 


Crime, Its CausE AND CuRE 


Non-technical readers interested: in modern 
theories of crime and punishment will welcome 
the publication of Clarence Darrow’s “Crime, Its 
Cause and Cure” (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) which 
is commented upon by G. O. Mudge. 

At the outset I want to commend this book without 
reserve to every thinking student of social science. It 
challenges attention from the very first page. It is 
dangerous but it is eminently worth while. Dangerous 
to the peace of mind of the dweller in quiet acquiescence 
to things as they are; dangerous to each and all who, 
schooled in the old theory of criminology, regard legal 
punishment as a just retribution for the crime com- 
mitted; worth while to every one who is big enough 


‘and broad enough in his outlook on life to appreciate 


the intensity of its human appeal. 

“Vengeance is mine saith the Lord,” but Mr. Dar- 
row says it is not. Crime is not the result of moral 
delinquency, but the very natural result of an unfavor- 
able heredity and environment. Largely the latter. The 
criminal is the victim of accident. Had conditions of 
life been different he would have been different. He 
comes in most cases from the ranks of the poor and 
the indifferently educated. His childhood was a barren 
waste; no time or place to play! no real human com- 
panionship or sympathy; no beauty or truth. No won- 
der that his attitude becomes to a degree anti-social, 
and when the testing time comes his moral fiber, what 
little there is left to him, weakens and breaks with but 
little realization on his part that he is doing that which 
is wrong. Then to prison and his case is hopeless 
or nearly so. “No state would spend the money neces- 
sary to employ enough attendants and aids with learn- 
ing and skill to build him up. Money is freely spent 
on prosecution from the beginning to the end, but no 
effort is made to help. The motto of the state is: 
“Millions for offense but not one cent for reclamation.” 

What the criminal needs is not punishment in the 
accepted meaning of this term, but rather human sym- 
pathy, guidance. He needs skillful, intelligent treat- 
ment. He needs to be cured, not crushed. He does 
not need “wardens and guards, but kindly restraint an:' 
intelligent companionship.” “To get knowledge of the 
past of each machine in the duty and work of the tri- 
bunal that passes on the fate of a man. . . . Often 
times the only question settled in court is the relative 
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strength and cunning of the lawyers. The tribunal 
whose duty is to fix the future place and status of its 
fellowmen should be wise, learned, scientific, patient 
and human. ... When public accepts the belief 
that punishment is only cruelty, that conduct is the 
result of causes, and that there is no such thing as 
moral guilt, investigations, and sorting and placing of 
the unfortunate can be done fairly well.” 

The remedy? Well, the book gives it. Mr. Darrow 
is not for one moment in doubt as to the real remedy, 
but that the reader must get from the book. It is 
worth the getting too. 


Tue Lasor MovEMENT 


Those who have read Frank Tannenbaum’s re- 
cent magazine articles on prison conditions, the 
Ku Klux Klan, and other subjects of current in- 
terest and have been fascinated by his attractive 
style and power of penetrating analysis will turn 
to his recent book on “The Labor Movement” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) with the expectation of 
finding an unusual interpretation of the perplex- 
ing problem of labor. Homer Hoyt’s sympa- 
thetic review of this book merits careful reading. 

Mr. Tannenbaum, in a book in which academic learn- 
ing is merged into penetrating original observation, 
voices the discontent of the landless, insecure city work- 
ers, who live under the shadows of a huge industrial 
Juggernaut whose caprious movements constantly 
threaten them with present- unemployment and dwarfed 
personalities and the cheerless future of a penniless old 
age. With such human results from our boosted in- 
dustrial progress we may well heed the cry of “Back 
to the Middle Ages” and seek in the revival of the 
Guilds a return of the warm human relationships that 
our slot machine life has abstracted from our civiliza- 
tion. Mr. Tannenbaum admits that there is another 
side to the picture, that in the Far West there is a 
country avenue of escape that is still not entirely closed 
to the weary dweller of the city but he may well point 
out also that the open frontier has disappeared and that 
the stream heeding Horace Greely’s advice of “Go 
West, Young Man” has filled every moist oasis from 
coast to coast. We are becoming an old and settled 
country and we stand face to face with the problems 
of an adult nation: the careful apportionment of our 
resources, and the problem of distributing wealth in a 
society where our vital industrial organs now fully 
developed give concentrated power and control into the 
hands of the descendants of the powerful industrial 
leaders who rode on the crest of the wave of our pioneer 
development. We can no longer drown with similated 
piety or with insinuations of Socialism and Bolshevism, 
such earnest pleas as Mr. Tannenbaum’s. He too clearly 
reads the signs of the times and too forcibly expresses 
some of thier major tendencies to be dismissed from 
economic course with platitudinous epithets or with 
hackneyed mechanistic apologies that were invented to 
furnish the Industrial Revolution with a theology. 
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Nevertheless the reader must not forget in reading about 
the hopes for that final perfect economic society—those 
glorious Utopias and fair Islands of Avalon—that have 
always served to spur the human race to its highest 
and most glorious achievements, that economic evolution 
is.after all a slow and tedious process, that the poor 
have been always with us, and that the crics of the 
submerged, suffering humanity ring down through all 
the ages. That we should do everything possible to 
alleviate the hard and cruel conflicts of life and the 
pressure of population upon stingy Nature is of course 
the earnest desire of every warm-hearted man, but the 
enthusiast and the reformer while seeking to tear down 
the institutions that press down their crowns of 
thorns upon the brows of labor must not neglect the 
aid of the ruthlessly practical men who know the 
evils of coddling and indulging any class of people. 
Our institutions must be designed to develope strength 
and vitality in every part of our society and neither 
a mechanical conception of socialism nor a mechanical 
conception of capitalism can construct a machine for 
producing human happiness that will do away with 
hard personal struggle against great obstacles. While 
desiring to strike from the back of labor, that Old 
Machine Man of the Sea, that hinders his free move- 
ments, we must admonish labor that only stern self- 
discipline can take the place of the blind, impersonal 
discipline imposed by the machine system. But the fore- 
going remarks are net to be taken as applying specifically 
to Mr. Tannenbaum’s excellent book but rather to the 
social philosophy out of which it sprang. Such hopes as 
Mr. Tannenbaum’s. we must hold before us to sustain 
our courage in the canyons and jungles of industrialism, 
but we must not escape from reality by a projection of 
our hopes into an economic paradise nor allow the high- 
est aspirations of the human race to carry us too far 
ahead of our lagging human passions and pre-human 
instinctive survivals, 


Can Democracy Succeep INTERNATIONALLY? 


It is refreshing at times to turn aside from 
the daily tasks that crowd upon the social worker 
and catch a glimpse of world problems in a dif- 
ferent yet closely related field. The following 
books, “The Elements of Social Justice” (Henry 
Holt & Co.) by L. T. Hobhouse; “Introduction 
to the Study of International Organization” 
(Century Co.) by Pitman B. Potter; and “Secret 
Diplomacy” (Harcourt Brace & Co.) by P. S. 
Reinsch present such an opportunity for a world 
view. They are here reviewed by Guy V. Price. 

Professor Hobhouse, who is considered one of the 
most competent writers on social philosophy in Eng- 
land today, has set himself the important task in this 
volume of laying “a basis of co-operation between those 
attacking different sides of the social problem.” He is 
concerned with applications of ethical principles to 


democracy but more with setting up a philosophy of 
ends. Social institutions are “organs of social life, 
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good or bad, according to the spirit they embody.” One 
gathers that he believes it is more important to agree 
upon some worthy social ideal than to cali conferences 
on Limitation of Armament or appoint Commissions 
on Reparations. He asserts that the reason “why the 
forces of progress have fallen into disorder and left 
the world to the reign of violence” is to be found in 
the fact that politics does not have a reasoned ethical 
basis of reform. He proposes the ideal of democracy. 

He discusses frankly what democracy means as to 
personal liberty, economic organization, justice and 
equality. But he says that if democracy is to succeed 
—for that matter if civilization is to survive—it must 
become international. “In ethical truth,” he writes, 
“there is only one ultimate community, which is the 
human race. This community, alas! has never yet 
found organized expressions. To organize it is now 
the duty of statesmanship.” Because we do not have 
effective agencies of international adjustment the state 
tends to become a great hate organization. But we 
cannot dispose of the state. He points out that for 
“any workable program of democracy we may agree 
there must be some sense of community.” Without it 
democracy breaks up into anarchy. The world can be 
organized only in divisions—whether we divide by the 
state or by functions—and these must have their appro- 
priate organs of self-government. But there must be 
some agency maintaining the whole as a whole. The 
time must come as the dying Edith Cavel foresaw when 
an exclusive national patriotism is not enough. 

The study of International Organization was under- 
taken by Professor Potter to “show that such organ- 
ization is not a new thing in world history,—nor a 
reform proposed for the future,—but a political system 
of long standing which deserves to be studied as such.” 
He is convinced that the extension of international 
organization meets the need of the world today but he 
does not write to argue but to display in one whole 
the machinery and success of such organization to date. 
“The basic idea underlying all such plans is the simple 
and elementary truth that the nation is not, as such, 
a self-sufficient unit, and that there is a constant and 
general need for international co-operation in all phases 
of world affairs.” There is much encouragement in this 
volume for the believer in the possibility of peace and 
the prevention of war. Too little honest constructive 
effort has been expended on this subject by responsible 
statesmen. What of the future. He makes no cate- 
gorical answer, allowing the events to tell the story. 
He is enthusiatic about the League of Nations—”that 
shivering off-spring of allied incompetence”—which 
must be nursed to a vigorous and useful life. He 
regards it as the culmination of centuries of inter- 
national constitutional growth and not as a leap in the 
dark. Perhaps the “irreconcilables” in the Senate 
thought that the idea was dead but it refuses to down 
and recent events have been a commentary on the 
need of some sort of a League. “In magnitude of ef- 
fort,” writes Professor Potter, “which it represents, 













the Institution of the League of Nations is comparable 
in world history only with the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” Opponents of the League 
point to the failure of such attempts in the past. The 
Napoleonic wars were followed by a number of con- 
ferences, the Congresses of Vienna, Troppau and others, 
They may be criticised as reactionary yet they served 
to give Europe a long period of peace and kept alive 
the idea of an international community. Possibly we 
have judged too hastily and have noted the failure and 
have not given sufficient credit to the evils which these 
conferences have silently prevented. The documents and 
bibliography listed give further light on these subjects, 
What is the evil spirit of modern politics? Mr. P. 
S. Reinsch, who has written extensively upon political 
topics and who was American minister to China during 
the period of the Great War, believes that secret 
diplomacy is the evil spirit and suggests some measures 
for its partial elimination. Time was when Americans 
could claim aloofness from the play of secret diplo- 
macy. John Hay declared the Golden Rule was our 
cardinal principle. Latterly, however, American diplo- 
macy has not been kept free. Senators have complained 
much because they have not been informed as to the 
purposes of the administration in foreign affairs. Yet 
it is surely the destiny of the United States to lead in 
democratizing diplomacy. For “If democracy means 
anything,” writes Mr. Reinsch, “its significance for 
the welfare of humanity must lie in the value of allow- 
ing more and more minds to participate in the great 
things of the world. The old diplomacy rests 
entirely on skepticism as to the wisdom and self-control 
of the people.” Again, he says, “A sound, just, wise 
public policy without publicity cannot be imagined. 
The abolition of secret diplomacy is not a matter of 
agreeing to have no more secrets.” Something more 
fundamental is required. “It is a matter of arousing 
among the public so powerful a determination to know, 
so strong a sentiment of the value of truth, such a 
penetrating spirit of inquiry, that the secrets will fade 
away as they do when the importance of a situation 
is really understood by a large number of people.” 
We come finally to the realization that diplomacy 
must have a change of aims. “Human welfare rather 
than human power has not yet been made the constant 
and overshadowing aim of diplomacy.” That change 
will come when the people themselves demand that inter- 
national affairs shall be dealt with in different spirit 
and using other methods. But the opponents of open 
diplomacy say that “Open discussion would too much 
excite the public mind.” There is some justification for 
this attitude when the popular psychology is cultivated 
under the narrow aims of an exclusive nationalism which 
is ever ready to act the bull to any red rag of sensa- 
tionalism. The way out is through a broader ethical 
spirit which recognizes that humanity is one and grants 
to other nations equal rights and through a reformed 
diplomacy consonant with this spirit. 
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WoMEN AT THE Wor.p’s CROSSROADS 

The rapidly growing influence of women in 
the world of affairs makes very timely A. Maude 
Royden’s “Women at the World’s Crossroads” 
the review of which is presented by Mary O. 
Cowper. 

The six addresses which Miss Royden gave as the 
principal speaker at the 1922 national convention of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association make up this 
book. Here, as in the lectures which Miss Royden has 
just delivered in the United States, there is one chief 
thought, reiterated and re-illustrated over and over, 
always with clarity, humor and passion. Sociologists, 
statesmen, and oll other students and leaders of group 
action, especially national, are the audience to which 
Miss Royden appeals for a hearing. She cries out for 
recognition of the fact that just as natural laws cannot 
be changed nor evaded, but, understood and utilized, 
can revolutionize material civilization, so fundamental 
spiritual laws are changeless and if understood and their 
power applied, will bring the world from the chaos 
in which the war has left it. The chief spiritual law 
is that hate always destroys, love creates. Hatred be- 
tween nations will destroy all nations, for the world 
is too closely linked now for one to suffer and the 
others prosper. She passionately believes that “as love 
in the home has made Humanity, so love in the world 
will operate in exactly the same way,” and will cure 
the “paralysis which today so clogs our spiritual, 
religious, social, economic and industria! life.” Spiritual 
laws must be studied and obeyed just as scientists have 
studied material scientific law. Miss Royden urges the 
United States, which has suffered least, to lead the 
way down the new road, but she does not suggest any 
particular ways by which we could help the world. As 
she writes or speaks she seems not to be visionary nor 
sentimental, but practical, sensible, convincing and in- 
spiring. And yet she admits how very old and how 
very untired her idea is. 


“Nursing and Nursing Education in the Uni- 
ted States.” A Report of the Committee for the 
Study of Nursing Education, by C. E. A. Wins- 
low, Chairman, and Josephine Goldmark, Sec- 
retary (Macmillan Co.) is an invaluable and ex- 
haustive study in which are discussed such topics 
as the role of the nurse in public health, qualifi- 
cations of the public health nurse, the problem 
of nursing the sick, the field for a subsidiary type 
of nursing service, the hospital training school, 
and the university school of nursing. 

“Public Opinion in War and Peace,” by A. 
Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity (Harvard University Press) is a notable 
discussion of public opinion which every social 
worker will want to read. A detailed review is 
reserved for a later issue. 
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“Insanity and the Criminal Law,” by Wil- 
liam A. White (Macmillan Company) is an in- 
quiry by the well-known superintendent of Saint 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D. C., into 
the relations of psychiatry to the administration 
of the criminal law. The growing recognition of 
the part played by mental factors in crime makes 
this discussion very timely. 

“The Neighborhood in Nation Building,” by 
Robert A. Woods (Houghton, Mifflin Company) 
presents a series of papers and addresses by the 
head of the South End House, Boston, in which 
are discussed such topics as the university settle- 
ment idea, neighborhood guilds in villages, the 
neighborhood as a recreation unit, the neighbor- 
hood in social reconstruction, and the state as 
the great community. 

“The American Standard of Living and World 
Codperation,’ by Rosalie Jones (The Cornhill 
Publishing Co.) is consideration of the American 
standard of living and its influence on interna- 
tional relations in the fields of immigration and 
trade. 

“The Honesty Book,” by William Byron For- 
bush (National Honesty Bureau) contains a com- 
pilation of materials and suggestions for honesty 
talks to be used by teachers, parents, and others 
in the moral instruction of children. 

“Welfare Federations,” by Edward T. Devine 
(The Survey) contains How Not to Do It: 
Philadelphia; The Mid-West Spirit: Louisville; 
Where It Works: Cleveland and Detroit; The 
National Agencies: and general considerations. 

“Financial Federations,” by William J. Norton 
(The Survey) includes Fundamentals; How 
Shall Federations Be Organized; What Agen- 
cies Shall Be Admitted; What About National 
Agencies ; Shall Federations Raise Capital Funds. 





NEWER BOOKS ON PLAY AND 
RECREATION 


Harotp D. MEYER 


In a review in the March Journat of “Social 
Change” (Huebsche) by William Fielding Og- 
burn, the fact is pointed out that the author be- 
lieves that the way out of many of the difficulties 
brought about by our social maladjustments will 
be found in the better development of such sub- 
stitutive agencies as play and recreation. It is 
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significant that a volume dealing primarily with 
the theoretical aspects of biological and cultural 
factors should recogni.e the importance of this 
practical subject. This, however, is but typical 
of important contributions being made to social 
theory and social work through the avenue of 
play and recreation. Indeed Professor Ross in 
his “Principles” (Century) has listed recreation 
as one of the five social-product institutions, 
while students and workers alike in the fields of 
public health, public education, and public wel- 
fare vie with each other in their attempts to state 
best and to work out most effectively the facts of 
importance. The first enthusiasm of seemingly 
new discoveries and the clamor for quick results 
from after-the-war enthusiasm, have now settled 
down to the substantial business of finding the 
facts and making these facts useful to society 
through working programs. A study of the 
growing literature on the subject makes clearly 
evident its increasing usefulness to the practical 
worker and the fundamental soundness of its 
conclusions, 


History OF THE MovEMENT 


In his book “The Play Movement in the United 
States” (The University of Chicago Press) Clar- 
ence E. Rainwater has given, in an interesting 
way, developments of the movement showing its 
origin, steady growth, early activities and mod- 
ern trends. The various stages of the movement 
are treated in historical and chronological form. 


The movement has passed through some definite 
stages from the early Sand Garden period to the mod- 
ern Community Service stage of today. With the chang- 
ing stages certain transitions are clearly noted. These 
are treated by Mr. Rainwater in detail. He makes a 
strong appeal for a clearer definition of standards in 
play and recreation as well as the ample provision for 
play and recreational materials and facilities. It is clear 
from his book that the general trend of activities is 
directed to the group rather than the individual as shown 
in the community service activities. Often inquiring into 
the direction of the movement as shown by its many 
stages and transitions he makes this statement: “The 
probable summit of achievement in the development of a 
technique for the control of leisure has not been attained 
by the movement; it will most likely continue to develop 
for many years to come; but this fact does not dim the 
truth of the statement that there has already been an 
evolution in that direction.” 


A TREND 


And so following in this direction the sugges- 
tion is made in Joseph Richard Fulk’s book, “The 
Municipalization of Play and Recreation” (Teach- 
er’s College of the University of Florida) as 
shown in his sub-title, that we are witnessing “the 
beginning of a new institution.” 


Realizing that it is a social problem and viewing it 
with seriousness he gives the main elements in the prob- 
lem as (1) wholesome leisure time activities for a great 
majority of the people; (2) fundamental changes that 
are taking place in home life and the life of the com- 
munity, and (3) the general tendency of commercialized 
exploitation of leisure. He makes an attempt to show 
that the home cannot continue to do the things that it 
used to do nor can the school, overburdened now with 
new innovations, carry on the work of leisure time 
activities. Thus he arrives at the conclusion that muni- 
cipalities are being forced by social maladjustments to 
recognize and foster the proper functioning of public 
play and recreational activities of the community. He 
makes a study of many city systems of public recreation 
and appeals for larger developments in smaller com- 
munities, feeling that the needs in the smaller towns are 
just as great and urgent as in the larger cities. He 
makes the prophecy that “municipalization of play and 
recreation seems to be the beginning of the formation 
of the institution of recreation which promises to become 
in importance and universality comparable to public 
education.” 


A CoNnvINCING ARGUMENT 


After making a careful study of industrial 
communities, Arthur Pound in “The Iron Man” 
(Atlantic Monthly Press) justifies scientifically 
the fundamental principles of the play movement. 


In his convincing style he makes the appeal that, for 
the proper development and expansion of the child and 
adult in any community, dominated by automatized ma- 
chinery, the great problem is that of the right use of 
leisure time. He shows from many illustrations based 
on actual experience that it is very much more difficult 
to train human beings in the game of life and of leisure 
than in the general daily pursuits of their work. Stress- 
ing the point that automatic machinery is giving man 
more leisure time he launches into a vital appeal for 
educational leadership in the proper functioning of 
leisure time so that those who are under the influence 
of such machinery in the matter of subsistence will find 
real joy and real living in wholesome recreational life. 


SoME VALUES IN THE MovEMENT 


From a wealth of material through years of 
experience and keeping of case records, Alice 
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Corbin Sies brings to us an interesting treatise 
on “Spontaneous and Supervised Play” (Mac- 
millan Co.). Gathering her information from 
the play of children on the Pittsburgh play- 
grounds she gives many interpretations of the 
values in play and stresses the educational mean- 
ings involved. 

She not only depends on the watching method but 
reaches her conclusions with the aid of psychology and 
the general theories and methods of education. Her 
opening book is devoted to differentiating of play and 
work. In part two she stresses the part that dramatic 
play has in general behavior, and with numerous illus- 
trations shows its place in education. Movement plays 
are discussed in part three with emphasis on the value 
of motor activities. There are many questions asked, 
topical references given and exercises listed making 
the book a distinct and valuable contribution to the de- 
velopment of the play movement. 


GENERAL RECOGNITION 


In most of the recent books on the “Com- 
munity” mention has been made and full import- 
ance given to the part that play and recreation 
have in the development of the community. 
Among the books are: 

“Rural Community Organization,” 
Chicago Press) by Augustus W. Hayes. 

“Crime—Its Cause and Treatment,” (Crowell Co.) by 
Clarence Darrow. 

“Organizing the Community,” (The Century Co.) by 
B. A. McClenahan, 

“The Community,” 
Lindeman. 

“Ten Years of the Community Center Movement,” 
(Russell Sage Foundation) by Clarence Arthur Perry. 

“The Farmer and His Community,” (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.) by Dwight Sanderson. 

Many others point out with emphasis the value of 
recreation and insist that adequate attention should be 
given to the play movement. 


(University of 


(Association Press) by E. C. 


PractTicaL AIps 


Entering the field of the practical application 
of the movement we find an abundance of mate- 
rials, helps and suggestions. Most of these come 
in the form of bulletins, leaflets or mimiographed 
sheets. There are a few recent books worthy of 
mention. 

Under the general title “The Theory and Practice of 
Organized Play” Wilbur P. Bowen and Elmer D. Mitch- 
ell add two attractive volumes to the literature of the 
Play movement. (The first volume on “The Theory of 
the Play” is in the making.) Their second volume, “The 
Practice of Organized Play” (A. S. Barnes & Co.) is 
just from the press. This volume is rich in materials 
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and aids. Many play activities are classified and de- 
scribed. It is “a clear presentation of the many popular 
plays, games, tests, and competitive sports already in 
use.” The book furnishes a splendid source book and 
may be used as a text. The plays are classified in many 
interesting ways. There are plays of imitation, story 
plays, rhythm plays, individual and group activities, con-~ 
tests, physical tests, goal games, tag games, all forms 
and types of team games and plays for special occasic-s. 
An unusually practical and helpful bibliography is listed. 
Hints for proper organization in play development are 
given. 


GAMES 


George O. Draper has issued a convenient and 
useful booklet for recreational leaders entitled 
“School, Church, and Home Games” (Association 
Press). It contains one hundred and fifty pages 
of games. The size and shape add to its prac- 
tical usefulness. 

The technique of play leadership is interestingly 
displayed by Edna Geister in “The Ice-Breaker 
Herself” (Woman’s Press). Her book “Ice- 
Breakers” is well known to recreation leaders. 
This new volume especially treats of the attitude 
of leadership in play. It illustrates methods by 
which the leader gains attention and how this at- 
tention may be held. Methods of handling the 
large group is given special treatment. The time 
element, concentratioa and separation are given 
consideration. 

“Community Service, Incorporated” is con- 
stantly sending helpful suggestions and materials 
into the field. The general plan is through mimio- 
graphed sheets. This method is forceful and 
vital in practical help to the play leader. It al- 
lows a good idea to spread a long way and en- 
ables many volunteer groups to have the full 
benefit of expert advice and codperation. From 
time to time they have issued bulletins making a 
series of most valuable material. One interested 
in the play movement can hardly afford to be 
without these aids. Some of the recent bulletins 
published are: “Home Play,” “Fun for Every- 
body,” “Rural and Small Community Recrea- 
tion,” “Pioneering for Play,” “Layout and Equip- 
ment of the Playground,’ and many others. 
They are easily obtained at a reasonable price. 

“The Playground,” a magazine published by 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, is the leading magazine of the play 
movement. Recent issues are full of construc- 
tive information and excellent ideas for the play 
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leader. The March issue is the year book for 
1923. A complete summary of the association’s 
activities is given. It is important that the play 
leader receive this periodical. The association 
will also furnish many aids to any community or 
individual interested in play development. 

The Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor has just issued a helpful 
bulletin, “A Brief Manual of Games for Organ- 
ized Play,” by Martha Travilla Speakman. 


Pray EQuipMENT 


Jean Lee Hunt has compiled an attractive 
edition, “A Catalogue of Play Equipment” (Bu- 
reau of Educational Experiments). Home-made 
equipment is stressed and specifications given. 
Ideas for indoor equipment are also included. 
The volume abounds in good material on the 
subject of equipment and is exceedingly helpful. 

The Extension Division of the University of 
North Carolina has issued a helpful bulletin on 
“The Rural Playground” (Bulletin No. 6, Vol. 
1). The university through its Extension Divis- 
ion offers assistance to all communities in devel- 
oping the play movement. 

In the September issue of THE JouRNAL the 
“Library and Workshop” will continue discussion 
with special reference to recent works on Physical 
Education and Rural Recreation. 





COMPANIONABLE BOOKS 


F. F. BrapsHAW 


In this day of books as texts that must be 
studied, books as authorities that must be quoted 
and respected, books as sources of revenue and 
fame that must be written, and books as best sell- 
ers that for conversation’s sake must be read, it 
is pleasant to be reminded that there are books 
which make no such tyrannical claims but mod- 
estly await our attention and offer us combined 
profit and pleasure as “companionable books.” 
Under this title Dr. Henry Van Dyke (Scrib- 
ner’s) introduces and interprets to the lover of 
good reading books “that are worth taking with 
you on a journey, where the weight of luggage 
counts, or keeping beside your bed, near the 
night-lamp; books that will bear reading often, 
and the more slowly you read them the better 


you enjoy them; books that not only tell you how 
things look and how people behave, but also in- 
terpret nature and life to you, in language of 
beauty and power touched with the personality 
of the author, so that they have a real voice 


audible to your spirit in silence.” 

The volumes and authors included by Dr. Van Dyke 
are quite naturally and confessedly those which have 
been companionable to him. The reader finds some old 
friends and renews his comradeships under the gentle 
and loving light of another’s interpretation. He learns 
that some writers that to him have been only names 
have been intimate companions of a great reader, and 
the wish is born to follow up the introduction. 

The first “companionable book” both in point of men- 
tion and preéminence is “The Books of Books.” The 
Bible as literature, as a multicolored interpretation of 
life taken seriously, as a source of art and literature, as 
a story-book, and as the moral and spiritual guide of 
humanity is so vividly and delightfully presented as to 
whet the most jaded and surfeited appetite for more 
fellowship with The Book. Any one familiar with the 
poetry that always lurks in the author’s heart can imag- 
ine the joy of an essay by him on the “Poetry of the 
Psalms.” Dickens as a benevolent enchanter, Thackery 
the interpreter of real men and George Elliott of real 
women, Keats the poet of immortal youth, Wordsworth 
and his recovery of joy, Browning “The Glory of the 
Imperfect,” Isaac Walton, a quaint comrade; Samuel 
Johnson, a sturdy believer; Emerson as a puritan plus 
poetry, and Stevenson, an adventurer in a velvet jacket; 
these are those who have taken passage in the author's 
“new ship,” hoping only that it may not be sung by the 
enemy before it touches at a few friendly harbors.” In 
this time when the reader is almost a “galley-slave” and 
books, journals, periodicals, and Sunday editions smother 
our minds and steal our time, it is good for us to follow 
Dr. Van Dyke’s leadership and return with him to some 
of the old friends, our individual friends and those who 
have befriended the whole race of readers, in order that 
we may not lost in the touch and go of the literary 
kaleidoscope the joy of a treasured face or scene and 
the true fellowship of old friends. Dr. Van Dyke deals 
with each author as a friend with friend. He points out 
faults tenderly and emphasizes their peculiar strengths 
with intimate and loving knowledge. This service to the 
reader is increased by the many allusions to other writers 
and books and the suggestive comparisons between them. 
it is this critical and illuminating quality in “Compan- 
ionable Books” that makes it not only worthy to be read 
but desirable to be owned for re-reading and for a com- 
mentary on one’s favorite ‘iterary comrades. 


DEFINITIONS 


Any one interested in what might be called 
“American life,” but is really “American lives,” 
and its manifold literary expression, beginning 
now for the first time in our history to exhibit a 
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national character and signs of an approaching 
unity will find a most suggestive and stimulating 
point of view set forth by Henry Seidel Canby, 
editor of the New York Evening Post Literary 
Review, in his recent volume of critical essays, 
“Definitions” (Harcourt, Brace and Company). 


It is well that Dr. Canby warns the reader that the 
unity of the book is to be sought in the author’s point of 
view, for it is nothing else that could include a couple 
of sample reviews, a short history of the American tra- 
dition, a few shrewd shots into the present melee of 
literary morality, interpretations of some difficult authors 
—Henry James for instance—and “Defining the Unde- 
finable,” which just misses being literary metaphysics. 
This may sound like an adverse judgment on the book. 
However, it is meant merely to show how difficult is 
the task that the author has succeeded in performing, 
for when the end of the volume is reached and proper 
meditation has been indulged in, the reader should find 
that he has gradually become aware of a point of view 
and that he has resharpened his critical faculties. It 
is this last happening that I take to be the book’s chief 
purpose. Dr. Canby fires his first shot at “Sentimental 
America” as a land of suppressed idealism, and therefore 
unsound in its emotional responses, a land which in- 
sists that every tale have a pleasant ending and compels 
its literary aspirants to sacrifice artistic truthfulness to 
illustrate a conventional morality and prove that the 
wicked perish while the righteous flourish as the green 
bay tree. He also delights the soul by pointing out the 
insufficiency of the professional cynic as a cure for this 
ailment. He even hints that this particular variety of 
American cynic is as morbid and sentimental as anybody 
else and a whole lot more unpleasant. Proper respect 
is paid also to the professional “highbrow” who shies 
at literary popularity and finds as a principal reason for 
condemnation that an author is associating with the 
multitude of publicans and sinners. Professor Canby 
finds a substantial element of accuracy in popularity and 
instead of vehement and categorical condemnation points 
out some of the bases of popular judgment that are in 
their nature transitory. 

It is inevitable that the new literature, “A Literature 
of Protest” should be-discussed. Nothing better illus- 
trates the even minded sort of spirit. Dr. Canby recom- 
mends than his statement that “the new literature de- 
serves criticism, but it also deserves respect. Contempt 
for it is misplaced, aversion is dangerous since it leads 
to ignorance, wholesale condemnation such as one hears 
from professional platforms and reads in newspaper 
editorials is as futile as the undiscriminating praise of 
those who welcome novelty just because it is new.” 
He also says, “They are protesting against its (Ameri- 
ca’s) sordidness and crudity far more effectively than 
the cloistered reader who recites Shelley, saying ‘Why 
can’t they write as he does’.” Nothing can do more for 
American literature in its present stage than good criti- 
cism, gradually educating a generation of good readers. 
The academic reviewer “besotted by facts or their ab- 
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sence . . . like a hound dog in a corn field snouts 
and burrows along the trail. and never sees his 
books as a whole.” “I remember when a famous scholar 
devoted the whole of his review of a two volume mag- 
num opus upon a great historical period to the criticism 
of the text of a Latin hymn cited in a footnote!” The 
“ego-frisky reviewer” is next called into court regard- 
ing his “book merely as a text, for a discourse which 
must entertain the reader.” After due attention to the 
dull reviewer, the good reviewer is described as one who 
“holds his book like a crystal ball in which he sees not 
only its proper essence in perfect clarity, but also his 
own mind mirrored.” Then he gives up the description 
and proceeds to illustrate by a review of Mrs. Wharton’s 
“The Age of Innocence,” and Hergesheimer’s “Cythe- 
rea.” These should be read. However, I cannot resist 
the temptation to give you one advance taste. “In 
America prostitution is tolerated in practice and for- 
bidden in print. All homes are happy unless there is 
proof to the contrary, and then they are un-American. 
A novel should begin with the leaders in social con- 
formity who keep hard and clean the code, and should 
sweep through the great middle classes that may escape 
its rigors themselves, but exact them of others, might 
present the pageant, the social history, the epic of 
America.” There are many other blows that Dr. Canby 
delivers against the sentimentalist and the undiscrimin- 
ating, whether teacher, reader, or critic. But I have 
borrowed enough to give you some idea of what you 
may expect from reading the book. He joins hands 
with the new realists, with Lewisohn, with Mencken 
to jolt us from our superficial enthusiasms but he will 
not allow us to rush with equal lack of intelligence into 
their camp because they proclaim themselves “The Mod- 
erns.” “Definitions” seems to me especially wholesome 
for the Southern reader. We have suffered more from 
sheer sentimentality than any other section of the coun- 
try. All “Main Streets” are not located in the Middle 
West. Nor is all immorality on Broadway, all mate- 
rialism on Wall Street, all Puritanism in New England, 
all ward politics in Tammany Hall, nor all industrial 
tyranny in Pennsylvania. These things are probably 
more effective elsewhere and better advertised. Dr. 
Canby’s crusade is closely akin in its social significance 
to the cause of the trained social worker. Intellectual 
and social honesty are very nearly interdependent. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF MEN 


Colonel Edward L. Munson, Chief Morale 
Branch, General Staff, has compiled the results 
of his wide experience in handling troops in the 
volume “Management of Men” (Henry Holt 
and Company). Although Col. Munson’s ex- 
perience has been with troops and the materials 
of the book are most largely drawn from that 
source, yet its broader title is justified, and its 
usefulness covers as wide a field as is thus in- 


dicated. 
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Nearly the entire first half of the “Management of 
Men” is devoted to the psychological bases for this new 
science and throughout the book the author has indi- 
cated the parallels between military and industrial 
morale. These also hold for educational and political 
institutions. The control of human conduct through the 
manipulations of human instincts and motives is just 
beginning to be recognized as more satisfactory than a 
control based on outside pressure. The scientific spirit 
of the day has at last invaded the sacred regions of 
human personality. Some imaginative person remarked 
recently that “the next era would be featured by an ex- 
ploration of human personality and a discovery and 
utilization of its laws just as the last quarter century 
has been marked by similar movement of intelligence 
into the natural world.” The discovery of the individual 
in psychology bids fair to justify that forecast. Col. 
Munson sets forth the methods by which four million 
men hastily snatched from civil life were taught to be 
soldiers in record time by methods which put them in 
the frame of mind to facilitate such teaching and to not 
only submit but to cheerfully perform the tasks of mili- 
tary. He compares such work to the science of pre- 
ventive medicine in that it prevents the constant neces- 
sity for using force on recalcitrant individuals by in- 
ducing a state of mind which almost obliterates de- 
linquency. There are many scoffers that will not believe 
that this sort of achievement is possible. To such an 
honest and fair men I would recommend the book. To 
all who have the difficult task of management in any 
form it will be a valuable book to own. It is one of 
the peculiarities of our race that we have long recog- 
nized the necessity of, expert training for the rearing 
and training of animals, that we regard the body as a 
sacred machine and dedicate a great profession to its 
care, but that we all think ourselves perfectly capable 
of assuming responsibility for supervising many person- 
alities without any particular study of human life and 
conduct. The army learned long since that a horse 
should not be “broken” but should have expert training 
for at least two years by one qualified in terms of knowl- 
edge and personality for such work. Eminent crim- 
inologists believe in the honor system and self-govern- 
ment in the penitentiaries. Even wild animal trainers 
are opposed to harsh methods. Yet when an average 
normal human being shows signs of irrational behavior 
we jump eagerly to the task of forcing him to con- 
formity without any preliminary inquiry into the pos- 
sible motives and experiences that lie back of his con- 
duct. The farmer does not even spank an unprofitable 
stalk of cern, but let his boy seek to appease his hunger 
for a little play and he attributes the mis-deed not to a 
law of human nature but to a deliberate, self-imposed 
depravity that can be self-removed through fear of pain. 
“Morale” as a new word has been little overworked. 
However, it does signify a healthy state of mind, an 
esprit-de-corps, a balance of liberty and codperation, a 
something which we all recognize as essential to social 
health but yet find it hard to name or describe. Ac- 
cording to Col. Munson morale is “the measure of de- 
‘termination to succeed in the purpose for which the 
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individual is trained, or for which the group exists. It © 
describes the nature and degree of codperation, confi- 4 
dence, and unity of understanding, sympathy, and pur- — 
pose existing between the individuals composing the 
group. It is fitness of mind for the purpose in hand.” — 
In other words conduct is recognized as the expression q 


of a state of mind, which in turn is modified by experi- 
ence and information. The point for the manager of 
men is that the most effective and economical control of 
conduct is that which begins with the control of experi- 
ence and information. Educate and you will not have 
to electrocute! That of course has long been a platitude. 


It is the beginning of the discovery of law in human _ 


conduct that has renewed its life. 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS 


PLANS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES 








BY 
Hastincs H. Hart, LL.D. 


Price $2.50 net 


“A copy of it should be in the possession of the 
chairman of every penitentiary and industrial 
school board in the country.” 

—Southern Churchman. 


THE SOUTHERN 


AND His HOMELAND 
BY 


HIGHLANDER | 


Joun C. CAMPBELL 


Price $3.50 net 








“Every person who is interested in the Southern 
Mountaineers will find this volume of inestimable 
value. It should be in the library of every 
preacher, educator, and intelligent layman in the 


country.” 
—Christian Education. 
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